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NCE more the word Reciprocity 
looms large in our political history. 
Around it political issues and future 
political prospects, not only in the 
United States but in Canada and Great Britain, 
seem suddenly to be swinging like planets 
around a central sun. One month has 
wrought a remarkable change. At one stroke 
the Taft administration has altered the whole 
aspect of political affairs in America, reversed 
political predictions, confused party ranks and 
stirred into quick activity industrial and com- 
mercial bodies all over the country. From the 
Canadian parliament comes the impassioned 
cry that if the new stroke prevails it means 
the political absorption of Canada and the 
American flag “flying from the North Pole to 
Mount Popocatepetl.” Out of the House of 
Lords in London comes the ominous predic- 
tion of Lord Lansdowne that “the whole his- 
tory of the British Empire is surely altered” 
if the new policy is adopted,—the policy, that 
is to say, of reciprocity between the United 
States and Canada. Within three days after 
President Taft’s message on the subject, it had 
become, according to the Washington cor- 
respondents, “virtually the single topic of con- 
versation” in our national capital. It is her- 
alded as the real beginning of “the Taft pol- 
icy,” as distinct from a mere continuation of 
“the Roosevelt policy.” 


QO of a clear sky came this startling clap 


of thunder. For sixty years Canada has 
been seeking reciprocal commercial arrange- 
ment with this country. When a few months 
ago her emissaries again took up the nego- 
tiations in Washington with the representa- 
tives of our State Department, nobody was 
startled. There was uneasiness here and there, 
notably in Gloucester, among the fishermen. 
But the negotiations proceeded very quietly. 
Even the Republican leaders in the House and 
Senate were not taken, into confidence. The 


was for once at least 
playing “off its own bat.” No very important 
changes in rates were looked for. Then came 
the President’s special message accompanied 
by the new trade agreement. There was no 
treaty. A treaty would have had to go to the 
Senate for ratification by a two-thirds vote, 
and the House might have had nothing to say 
about it. A commercial agreement goes to 
both houses of Congress, and requires for its 
ratification a majority vote only in each house. 
When the message was read in the Senate so 
little interest had been aroused in the matter 
that fewer than thirty Senators were in their 
seats and most of these were reading news- 
papers. The message, even, did not startle 
them. But when the accompanying schedule 
was looked into, then for the first time it was 
seen that a new issue of the first magnitude 
had been precipitated. By the time the com- 
plete details reached London, the magnitude 
had reached such proportions that The Sat- 
urday Review, of that city, likened it, in its 
effects upon the British Empire, to the Napo- 
leonic wars! 


Taft administration 


THs commercial agreement is a pact made 

by our state department and the Domin- 
ion government to use their best endeavors to 
secure, at the hands of Congress and the Do- 
minion Parliament, certain changes in the 
tariff rates now maintained between the two 
countries. It does not, of course, go into 
actual effect until both legislative bodies have 
adopted it. If that is done, then a long list of 
articles—itemized under 117 different heads— 
upon which there are now tariff duties ranging 
up as high as sixty per cent., will pass between 
the two countries entirely free of duty. On 
another long list of articles the present duties 
will be considerably reduced. Roughly speak- 
ing, the articles to be placed on the free list 
are food products and “raw materials,” while 
those on which the duty is reduced are the 
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same sort of products after they have been sub- 
jected to at least one process of manufacture. 
Thus live sheep will pass free, but mutton by 
the pound will retain a duty of 1% cents; 
hogs will be free, but lard will retain a duty; 
fresh vegetables will be free, but canned vege- 
tables will not; wheat and rye and oats and 
corn will be free, but flour, oatmeal and corn 
meal will pay a duty; fish will be free, but 
canned or cured fish will pay a duty. 


UNNING down the list of 117 items to be 
placed on the free list, we find that 
nearly one-half of the number consists of farm 
and garden and dairy products and nearly one- 
half of the remainder of the list consists of 
fish and other sea-products. Of the remaining 
items, the most important are undressed lum- 
ber, wood pulp, print paper, barbed wire and 
various minerals used in mining, smelting and 
manufacturing processes. Canadians are now 
paying to their government about $2,560,000 
in tariff duties on the articles that are to vo on 
the free list and Americans are now paying to 
their government $4,850,000. The total amount 
of revenue involved is therefore but $7,410,000 
for the two countries. Yet one might infer 
from the apprehensions of certain statesmen 
on the other side that the destiny of the British 
Empire is at stake and from the apprehensions 
of some of our own statesmen that the entire 
protective tariff system of this country and the 
industrial system that has been built up under 
it are in peril of final destruction if this 
agreement goes into force. Congress can, of 
course, reject it, but if it is modified or amend- 
ed in any particular the agreement falls and 
negotiations would then have to be begun 
anew. Our lower house of Congress has ac- 
cepted the agreement promptly by a vote of 
221 to 92. The Democrats supported the 
agreement almost to a man, only five of them 
opposing it. The Republicans divided, 77 sup- 
porting it, 88 opposing it. The real struggle 
comes in the Senate. 


ROM four different directions come the 
cries of protest. The Gloucester, Mass., 
fishermen see ruin impending and have been 
flying the American flag at half-mast and 
sending bronzed specimens of their “captains 
courageous” to Washington to protest against 
free fish. The officers of the National Grange, 
with a membership of one million farmers, 
have rushed to the fore with a protest against 
free vegetables, free cheese, free butter, free 
eggs, free grains and free live stock. In the 
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‘border states, organizations representing the 


lumber interests have hurriedly met and “res- 
oluted” in protest against free lumber. And 
the manufacturers of print paper—the kind the 
newspapers use by the ton—have been bestir- 
ring themselves less noisily but with equal 
earnestness against free paper. Of these four 
protests, that of the farmer is far the most 
ominous. Anything like the united opposition 
of the farming interests would, it is felt, be 
fatal to the adoption of the agreement, and to 
avert any such opposition has been the first 
endeavor of the advocates of the measure. 
The plea of the Grange officers is succinctly 
set forth by ex-Governor Bachelder, of New 
Hampshire, chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee of the Grange. Canadian farmers, he 
holds, can under their general tariff law pur- 
chase manufactured products moré.*cheaply 
than American farmers can, and can also pur- 
chase farm land at cheaper prices. This en- 
ables them to compete with American farmers, 
in a free market, at an advantage. Free trade 
with Canada in farm products will, therefore, 
subject our farmers to “unfair competition,” 
and they have as much right to protection as 
our manufacturers have, and to the same de- 
gree of it. “There must be noz-~ 
duties on farm products,” declaré, 

official, “either by reciprocity or ti. 1ex.s10n, 
unless the duties on all manufactured articles 
are at the same time correspondingly reduced.” 


OW a revolt of the farmers, if it should 
occur, would affright not only the “in- 
surgent” Republicans in Washington, most of 
whom come from agricultural states, but the 
“stand-patters” as well who come from manu- 


facturing states. For the latter are in mortal 
fear—and always have been—for the whole 
protective system unless the support of the 
farmers can be secured for it and retained. 
“Politics makes strange bedfellows.” This 
saying was never better illustrated than it has 
been by this Canadian reciprocity agreement, 
which is driving together such men as Sen- 
ator Hale of Maine and Senator Borah of 
Idaho. The thick-and-thin protectionists, says 
the Washington correspondent of the New 
York Evening Post, are indeed much more 
affrighted by this Canadian agreement than 
by the prospects of another tariff revision. 
“This proposed treaty,” says one of them, Con- 
gressman James E. Watson, of Indiana, “can- 
not get into effect without pulling down the 
entire citadel of protection.” The agreement, 
says Senator Hale, “undoes the work of pro- 
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tection for fifty years past.” Senator Oliver, 
of Pennsylvania, Senator Heyburn, of Idaho, 
Senator Bailey, of Texas, and Speaker Cannon 
are among the other “reactionaries” who are 
outspoken in opposition. 


"THE successor (for the time being) of Sen- 

ator Dolliver—Senator Lafayette Young, 
of Iowa—does not rank among the “insur- 
gents”; but if this agreement goes through, he 
promises the Republican party “a new brand 
of insurgents which will make the present gal- 


lant band look like boy-scouts.” In an article 
in The Independent, he speaks out in behalf of 


RECIPROCITY AND THE FARMERS 
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—Robert Carter in New York American 


the farmers. Thirty years ago, he says, the 
farmers of the West came very near casting 
their lot in with the Democratic party on the 
ground that the protective tariff furnished the 
manufacturers protection, but gave the farmers 
none. They were saved to the Republicans by 
James G. Blaine, who organized a system of 
“reciprocity in protection,” whereby the farmer 
also got a share of protection. Now the East 
is breaking away from this “grand co-operative 
enterprize,” and even the National Manufac- 
turers’ Association is shouting for free food 
and free raw material. Well, says Senator 
Young, when the West is robbed of its share of 
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the tariff perquisites, the East will also lose 
its part. The result of the “suggested dissolu- 
tion of partnership” will be widespread: 


“It means a great deal more to the country 
than a temporary reduction of a few cents a week 
in the individual cost of living. It means that 
the East will finally be compelled to compete with 
Japan and Germany in free American markets 
a. regards their manufactured products. If New 
England is determined to buy Canadian wheat 
and corn and oats because they may be a little 
cheaper, the farmers will insist upon buying 
manufactured products where they, too, are the 
cheapest. A protection which dces not. protect 
ali is too selfish a proposition to live in America 
today.” 


In the name of the farmers who are furnish- 
ing America with nine billion dollars’ worth of 
produce a year, Senator Young calls for pres- 
ervation of the principle of “reciprocal pro- 
tection,” and protests against a proposition “so 
unjust, so dangerous, so certainly injurious to 
the whole country” as assailing that principle 
for the sake of “the political pacification of the 
manufacturing East.” 


OR the first time since he entered the White 
House, President Taft now assumes, in 

the mind of the people, the post of a real lead- 
er. For two years he has been following, with 
rather dubious popular success, the line of 
policy laid down by his predecessor. In initia- 
ting this measure for Canadian reciprocity he 
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“THE SACRED COD IN 
The fish industry in Gloucester, Mass., sees ruin im- 
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pending if Canadian reciprocity is adopted. 
ican flags have been flying at half-mast. 
picture of codfish drying on the racks. 
just now on a different kind of rack. 
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is not following the lead of President Roose- 
velt or Senator Aldrich or Senator La Follette, 
or any other man. He is striking out a policy 
of his own, and it is to him, not to somebody 
else, that the country turns for the explana- 
tion and defense of this policy. The message 
accompanying the agreement and the speeches 
made by him in Columbus, O., and Spring- 
field, Ill., furnish the argumentative basis on 
which the fight is to be won if won at all. 
After dwelling upon the way in which Can- 
ada and the United States have been of late 
clearing up all their other differences, such as 
the boundary dispute, the controversy over 
fisheries, and the rights of navigation, and 
after reference to the identity of interest be- 
tween the two peoples “linked together by 
race, language, political institution d geo- 
graphical proximity,” the President says that 
the guiding motive in the negotiations has 
been “to give play to productive forces as far 
as practicable regardless of political boun- 
daries.” 


THs is a sweeping statement to come from 

a protectionist source and it marks a 
new departure in Republican policy regarding 
the tariff. President Taft justifies this de- 
parture in his own mind by the development 
of our own economic situation. We have 
drawn upon our own natural resources to 
such an extent as to invite attention to their 
necessary limit and the need of wise conserva- 
tion. We can see in the near future a change 
from our position as a country selling natural 
products of the soil to the world to that of a 
country importing them for our own con- 
sumption. With the exception of cotton, a 
“radical change” is already shown in the de- 
creasing amount of our exports of agricultural 
products and the increase of our manufactur- 
ing exports. A far-sighted policy requires us 
to enlarge our supply of natural resources if 
we can do so “without substantial injury to 
any of our producing and manufacturing 
classes.” “We have on the north of us,” adds 
the President, “a country contiguous to ours 
for 3,000 miles, with natural resources of the 
same character as ours, which have not been 
drawn upon as ours have been and in the de- 
velopment of which the conditions as to wages 
and character of the wage earners and trans- 
portation to market differ but little from those 
prevailing with us.” Free trade with such a 
country, Mr. Taft holds, is no violation of the 
protective tariff principle. It will, in his judg- 
ment, not only give us access to vast undevel- 
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TAFT DEFENDS RECIPROCITY 


THE MACKEREL INDUSTRY OF GLOUCESTER 
Bronzed “captains courageous” went to Washington last month to protest against free trade with Canada in fish. 


If it prevails, they say, their occupation is gone. 
mackerel ready to be packed. 


oped resources, some of which, such as wood 
pulp, we sadly need, but it will help to prevent 
speculative fluctuation in the prices of food, 
it will open up a new market for our fresh 
fruits and vegetables and our cottonseed oil, 
and it will cement friendly relations with a 
country that shares with us common tradi- 
tions and aspirations, that has sought to agree 
with us quickly when differences have arisen, 
and which “has cost us nothing in the way of 
preparations for defense against her possible 
assault.” 


AKING up then the critical question of 
the effect of the agreement upon the 
American farmer, President Taft admits that 
any one who would initiate a policy that would 
injure the farmer would have much to answer 
for. But how, he asks, in his Columbus speech, 
is the farmer to be hurt? In the matter of corn, 
for instance, Canada produces but six-tenths 
of one per cent. of our production. We ex- 
ported six million bushels of corn to Canada 
in 1910. Free trade in corn will not, there- 
fore, disturb the American farmer’s mastery 
of the situation in the slightest degree. As for 
wheat, the price of that is fixed at Liverpool 
by the world’s supply and demand. Canada 
is just as much our competitor now as she 
would be with free trade in wheat. Sending 
her surplus product through this country in- 
stead of through her own territory to be 
milled or to be exported without milling 
“will not perceptibly or materially affect 


Tkese piles are not tan-bark, 


tho they look like it. They are 


the price of wheat for our farmers.” It 
will give Canada admission to the world- 
market at a less cost for transportation and 
it will give increased trade to our elevators, 
our mills and our railroads. Moreover, the 
natural change in farming in this country is 
from the raising of grain for export to the 
raising of grain for the fattening of cattle and 
hogs. It is this change that has added so 
largely to the value of farm lands in recent 
years in Illinois and Iowa and elsewhere. The 
opening up of lands in Kansas, Nebraska and 
the Dakotas in the last two decades did not 
lessen the value of farm lands in the older 
states. “The land in the older states became 
more devoted to corn and cattle and hogs, 
while the wheat and other cereals were left 
to the new lands. The effect was that the 
values of land in the older farming states were 
in most cases doubled.” The fear that the 
opening up of Canada’s farm lands would les- 
sen the value of ours is, therefore, the Pres- 
ident thinks, “wholly unfounded.” On the 
other hand the free access into Canada of our 
fruits and vegetables, timothy and clover seed, 
eggs, and numerous other farm products of 
which we ship more to Canada even now than 
she ships to us, and the removal of the duties 
on rough lumber, “are all in the interest of 
the farmer.” 


Witt practically every newspaper in the 
country expressing its views on the 
subject of Canadian reciprocity, it is manifestly 
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ANOTHER GOOD REASON FOR RECIPROCITY 


—Hal Loffman in New York American 


impossible to do much more here than to glean, 
in a more or less haphazard way, from their 
columns. A general view of the press utter- 
ances so far discloses a remarkable unanimity 
in favor of the measure on the part of the 
leading dailies. To what extent this is due to 
the fact that the agreement would in all prob- 
ability lower the price of print paper is a mat- 
ter of conjecture. Here and there a news- 
paper lifts up a lonely voice in opposition, 
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~ HITCHING ON BEHIND 
—Berryman in Washington Star 
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like the Worcester, Mass., Telegram, the San 
Francisco Chronicle, and the Salt Lake Herald. 
But even these scattering voices lack the ring 
of hope or militant purpose. The San Fran- 
cisco paper, for instance, regards the agree- 
ment as “tricky, villainous and loathsome,” 
but promptly disclaims any intention to oppose 
it, because the people of California have just 
voted for that sort of thing and that is what 
they are entitled to have. A similar note 
comes from that very stalwart protection 
paper, the New York Press. In the late elec- 
tion, it thinks, the American people deliber- 
ately declared against the existing tariff sys- 
tem. From the point of view of that verdict, 
there is nothing one can say against Canadian 
reciprocity or free trade. The people want it 
and they are entitled to have whatever they 
want. As strong a protectionist organ as the 
Philadelphia Press is not only resigned to the 
agreement, but enthusiastic in its favor, de- 
claring that it “solves the problem of sixty 
years,” and, if it is adopted, President Taft 
“will have performed an act of far-sighted 
statesmanship and an achievement of policy 
which will be historic.” The New York Trib- 
une, also protectionist, thinks that the “purely 
local dissatisfactions” that have arisen will 
have to give way to the general good. 


For real enthusiasm, however, on the sub- 

ject of Canadian reciprocity, one should 
go to the independent press and the conserva- 
tive Democratic papers. The New York 
Times (Dem.) for instance asserts that “there 
has been no such well-considered and heroic 
stroke in politics since the time of Cleveland.” 
It proceeds in the following strain: 


“He [President Taft] stands now where Mc- 
Kinley stood ten years ago. From that vantage 
ground he can advance steadily and far. Beyond 
all question he has the country behind him. 
There is hardly a dissenting voice in the chorus 
of approval that has greeted his plan for reci- 
procity. It is not a long step, but it is a step on 
the right way. He has broken with the stupid, 
sordid, greedy past and turned the country on 
the path of sensible advance. For the first time 
since he took office the American people turn to 
him, not with merely negative approbation, but 
with positive admiration and with high confi- 
cence in his leadership.” 


Such a tribute from a leading Democratic 
paper to a Republican President is certainly 
unusual, to say the least. The Buffalo Times, 
edited by .the chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, thinks that Congress, if 
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it fails to make this Canadian agreement law, 
will be guilty of “a public crime of national 
magnitude.” The Richmond Times-Despatch 
(Dem.) is positive that the Democrats should 
give the agreement their prompt support, for 
it is “bigger than any party” and “opens the 
way for other treaties and substantial tariff 
reform.” The Springfield Republican (Ind.) 
calls for a concentration of public sentiment 
upon the United States Senate, which alone is 
likely to stand in the way of the agreement. 
“The enactment,” it says, “of this great meas- 
ure for larger trade with Canada would be a 
mighty stroke for the country’s industrial ex- 
pansion and prosperity, and our business men 
should see to it that the Senate is made duly 
aware of the fact.” 


ROM another independent paper, published 

in a protectionist stronghold, the Pittsburg 
Dispatch, comes an earnest plea for the adop- 
tion of the agreement with Canada. It calls 
attention to the fact that the Dominion is al- 
ready the third largest purchaser of American 
products in the world. In 1910, she purchased 
from us goods to the value of $241,000,000, 
only a little less than Germany, with nine 
times as large a population, purchased of us. 
“If she did this with the handicap of tariffs on 
both sides, what is likely to be the case with 
those obstacles removed or reduced?” So far 
as the farmer is concerned, says the Dispatch, 
it is time for a little plain speaking. The agri- 


WHAT THE BRITONS THINK OF TAFT’S STROKE 





FACING THE STRUGGLE OF THEIR LIVES 


These are they who are to draft a new tariff to take the place of the Payne-Aldrich bill. They are the Demoqatls 
members of the ways and means committee in the next House of Representatives, selected in advance by the Dem- 
ocratic caucus. 


cultural schedules in our present tariff, taken 
in their entirety, “constitute an eminent ex- 
ample of the tariff gold-brick.” The reason is 
that we produce a surplus of most of the agri- 
cultural products and as the farmer cannot, 
like the manufacturer, charge more for his 
product here at home than he charges abroad, 
the prices are fixed in the world market, and 
thus “the duty on those products of which 
there is a surplus does not affect their price 
any more than Halley’s comet did.” It is only 
when our crops are a failure, whole or partial, 
that the tariff has an effect to raise prices of 
food, and it raises them then for the farmer 
as well as for the other consumers. “The hide- 
bound extremist,” says the Dispatch in conclu- 
sion, “may by stifling measures like this one 
make a Democratic President next year. But 
it remains no less true that wise policy for 
the country, for industry and even for the Re- 
publican party lies in the opposite direction.” 
«* + 

ANADA afforded a sensational sub- 

ject to London dailies when they had 

officially to announce in one issue, 

first that the late King’s brother, the 

Duke of Connaught, had accepted the post of 
Governor-General of the Dominion, and, sec- 
ond, that a reciprocity pact had been con- 
cluded between Ottawa and Washington. 
The last announcement drove the other com- 
pletely from the London editorial mind. 














ONE OF THE TWO DROMIOS OF RECIPROCITY 


His name is Fielding and when at home (in Canada) 
he is Minister of Finance, in which capacity he acquired 
the experience and the tact without which President Taft 
himself might have been embarrassed in framing the most 
tremendous pact that ever put Britain in a panic. 


There was an instant clamor in the great 
conservative and anti-ministerial papers to 
the effect that the British Empire had lost 
the greatest of its daughter nations. Had 
the Canadians drafted and signed a declara- 
tion of independence at Ottawa there could 
scarcely have ensued in such anti-minis- 
terial dailies as the London Mail and the Lon- 
don Post a panic more patriotic. The first 
despatches from Washington and Ottawa led 
London to infer that the entire tariff wall 
from Maine out to Vancouver would be 
wiped out of existence. Revised summaries 
of what was in the reciprocity pact encour- 
aged ministerial dailies like the London News 
and the London Westminster Gazette to af- 
firm that an exchange of food commodities, 
lumber and raw materials between Canadians 
and Americans, without a levy at the custom 
house, by no means entails such a treat to 
Britain as the growth of the German navy. 
“The Canadian people,” to quote the daily 
last named, “must not be put in a position in 
which they are asked to sacrifice large mate- 
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THE OTHER DROMIO OF RECIPROCITY 


His name is Patterson and when at home (in Canada) 
he draws pay as Minister of Customs, one of the Canadian 
customs being for statesmen to wear whiskers and a stern 
expression. Nevertheless, this gentleman is praised as a 
Chesterfield in manner, tho a Draco in administrative 
methods. 





rial advantages for their attachment to the 
mother country.” Even the London Times, 
champion of the policy that would place a 
tariff wall around the whole British Em- 
pire, agreed that “there has probably never 
been a time when Canada would have re- 
jected such terms as have now been offered.” 


HEN the history of the negotiations be- 
tween the United States and Canada is 
written, says the conservative London Mail, 
it will be seen that the delegates of the Do- 
minion had no choice but to accept the offer 
of trade reciprocity. “For the first time the 
United States came to Canada as a suitor 
prepared to agree to any conditions, In 
1866 the United States put an end to the 
reciprocity treaty which she had made with 
Canada in 1854, and Canada, with the aid 
of British capital, started on her career of 
independent development.” What has hap- 
pened in the interval to change the atti- 
tude of the United States towards reciprocity 
with her neighbor? “The population of the 
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Sir Alan Aylesworth, of the Canadian Parliament, first 
broached to the President the basis of the treaty which 
has just taken form and substance as one of the great 
measures of the Taft administration. 


United States,” replies the London organ of 
preferential tariff pacts between British colo- 
nies and the mother country, “has grown to 
nearly one hundred millions and the lim- 
its of agricultural development under the 
present system have been reached. The 
United States has need of wheat to feed its 
people and of raw material to supply its fac- 
tories,” This is the governing factor, it con- 
cludes, so far as Washington is concerned. 
“And over the northern border is a land of 
plenty.” 


LL British dailies which uphold the idea 

of closer union between the component 
elements of the empire upon which the sun 
never sets see in reciprocity between Ottawa 
and Washington a severe reverse to the pre- 
ferential tariff policy. Gloomy as is the view 
of the London Mail, that of the London Post 
is, from this standpoint, gloomier still. ‘Look 
at it as we will,” to quote the former, “the 
agreement negotiated between Canada and the 
United States is a tremendous blow to the 





HE LURKED BEHIND THE SCENES 


The Premier of the Domin’on of Canada was the 
moving spirit of the reciprocity negotiations, we read 
in the British Press, and at last, throwing off all dis- 
guise, he emerges as Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the French- 
Canadian lightning change artist. 


cause of imperial unity and therefore to our 
Empire.” More pessimistic still is the com- 
ment of the other organ of imperialism. The 
free traders of England, according to the Lon- 
don Post, “have sold the soul of the nation.” 
The London Telegraph was thrown by the 
first reports of the pact into a state bordering 
upon panic, It saw Canada entering the Amer- 
ican union through a tariff door. Subsequent 
reflection and fuller details modified its fears, 
but it remains pessimistic, In Canada, it tells 
its readers, Britain has “always labored under 
a geographical handicap and we must con- 
tinue to carry it, Canada is divided only by 
an imaginary line from another nation of 
ninety millions.” The inevitable is happening. 


AVING recovered somewhat from the 
first alarms into which they were 
plunged by the prospect of closer union be- 
tween Canada and the United States, con- 
servative London dailies tend now to find 
flaws in the bargain the Dominion made, “A 
remarkable change is evidently taking place 
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in Canadian feeling about the reciprocity 
agreement with the United States,” to quote 
the London Times, which does not like the 
pact at all. Barely six weeks ago, none the 
less, its Toronto correspondent reported “gen- 
eral interest and much anxiety in Canada as 
regards the negotiations going on in Wash- 
ington.” He said then that the Canadian 
press was either silent or opposed to a reci- 
procity agreement and that outside the or- 
ganized farmers it was difficult to find any 
feeling favorable to a reduction of duties. 
Shortly afterwards the negotiations terminated 
with an abruptness that took the London 
Times by surprise and it confessed the fact edi- 
torially. The first assumption in London as 
well as in Ottawa was that President Taft had 
been so anxious to get an agreement of some 
kind that he had accepted a very one-sided 
measure. 


HEN the terms of the pact projected be- 
tween the Dominion and _ ourselves 
were made known in London and in Ottawa 
it appeared that the Britons generally had 
been under some misapprehensions. Presi- 
dent Taft, as the London Times had at first 
surmized, was really offering terms so tempt- 
ing on the face of them that the Canadian 
government gave its consent to an agreement 
of far wider sweep than it had ever contem- 
plated. “When the Canadian public were told 
that the United States would remit duties 
amounting to five million dollars, while Can- 
ada’s remission would amount only to two 
million dollars; that the United States would 
put on the free list articles to the value of 
nearly forty million dollars, while Canada 
would sacrifice duties upon only twenty mil- 
lion dollars; and that the present American 
duties would remain in force upon only nine 
per cent. of imports from Canada, while Cana- 
dian duties would remain in force upon sixty- 
four per cent. of American articles, the 
agreement appeared far too favorable for Can- 
ada to reject.” There was a general move- 
ment of jubilation throughout the Dominion. 
In no long time rejoicing began to be sickled 
o’er with a pale cast of thought. 
T THIS moment, if we may accept re- 
vised London press comment, based 





upon direct advices from Toronto and Ot- 
tawa, “opinion is rising in unexpected volume 
and vigor against the reciprocity agreement.” 
In fact, the Canadian correspondent of the 
London Times sees reason to think that in the 





cabinet of Sir Wilfrid Laurier there is un- 
easiness with regard to “the revolutionary re- 
versal of Canadian policy which the bargain 
is now seen to involve.” Few things are more 
deceptive, we are reminded by our British 
contemporary, than percentages looked at 
without constant reference to the substantial 
facts with which they profess to deal. “When 
the alluring figures come to be checked, it be- 
comes evident that the United States is offer- 
ing no such generously one-sided arrangement 
as the percentage method appears to suggest. 
The favor with which the agreement is re- 
garded in the United States—where no class 
is at all ready to sacrifice any tariff advan- 
tages—would by itself justify a doubt as to the 
reality of the advantages apparently offered to 
Canada.” In short, the pact is not to the Lon- 
don Times a move in the direction of free 
trade at all. 


pet ATLyY contradicting this inference in the 

anti-ministerial London Times, the rad- 
ical London Chronicle asserts that “the reci- 
procity agreement between Canada and the 
United States is the greatest single step to- 
wards free trade that has been taken in our 
generation.” It rejoices at the prospect and 
it doubts not that ratification in Ottawa and 
Washington will be a matter of course when a 
few modifications of detail have been made. 
“British trade can not possibly suffer. By 
this we mean that if under the new arrange- 
ment Canada reduces or abolishes the duties 
on articles of American production, there is 
reason to look for a corresponding reduction 
or abolition of duties on competitive articles 
of British manufacture. Otherwise Canada 
would be discriminating against British and 
in favor of American goods, an attitude which 
would be repugnant to every Canadian states- 
man.” The impression that the pact between 
Ottawa and Washington will increase the 
price of bread in England, propagated by the 
London Post, is scoffed at by the London 
Chronicle. Wheat and corn will be as abun- 
dant as ever. 


TAGGERING as is the blow to the unity 
of the British Empire which a reciprocity 
pact between Ottawa and Washington em- 
bodies to opposition, London dailies like the 
London Post, Telegraph and Times, Liberal 
and radical organs such as the London News, 
Chronicle and Westminster Gazette hail the 
agreement as’ a triumph of sound policy. 
“One might really suppose,” observes the last- 
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CANADIAN FARMERS AND 


AMERICAN FARMERS 
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kept in view in the reciprocity negotiations just concluded. 
dian agricultural machinery is now mainly from the United States, as the picture shows. 


PRAIRIE 














UNDERGOING 


The sale of American agricultural implements and the market opened for American manufactured goods have been 


AMERICANIZATION 


It is observed by the opponents of the measure that Cana- 
The hands are harvesting 


with a combined traction engine and heater box threshing outfit. 


named Liberal paper, “that there had been 
some overwhelming national catastrophe alter- 
ing the position of lakes and mountains and 
the courses of rivers. The catastrophe, how- 
ever, which has actually happened has been 
to a policy which from the beginning set itself 
against natural facts and inevitable tenden- 
cies. It was proposed to base imperial unity 
on a policy which would have taxed the prime 
necessaries of life in this country and cut the 
Canadian trader off from his nearest and most 
lucrative market.” In the same spirit the 
Manchester Guardian, ministerial to the core, 


predicts that the only opposition in England 
will emanate from the “rabid protectionists” 
who want to build a tariff wall around the 
whole British Empire “against the dictates of 
geography and common sense.” 


N CANADA the only discordant note in 
the chorus of approval of the agreement 
between Ottawa and Washington seems to 
the Manchester Guardian to come from the 
French element, while in the United States the 
enly objections will be those of the farmers. 
“The proposed reductions are mainly in the 














WHERE RECIPROCITY WILL PROVE “A STIMULANT 


Here the virgin soil is being turned by steam in one of those western provinces settled so largely by Americans 


and for which new markets are opened by the pact with the Dominion just negotiated at Washington. 
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THE HOLE IN THE ICE 


—London Chronicle 


duties on food stuffs and raw materials, not 
on manufactured goods. In other words, in 
the United States the agreement will effect a 
reduction of the tariff in favor of the manu- 
facturing interests and against the agricul- 
tural, produce and fishing interests.” On this 
fact the London Telegraph seems to be basing 
some hope of the rejection of the measure by 
the United States Senate. Not only does the 
Manchester organ of Liberalism dissent from 
the inference of the London organ of con- 
servatism on this point, but it suggests a 
fresh idea. “In two ways can Canada render 
greater service to England as a power nego- 
tiating separate treaties with the United States 
than she could as a member of a British Em- 
pire Customs Union. She can draw closer 
the bonds between England and America.” 
Hence reciprocity is a factor in promoting the 
world’s peace: 


“Very wisely, therefore, Conservative as well 
as Liberal opinion in England has come round to 
approval of reciprocity between Canada and the 
United States. It does not involve any weaken- 
ing of the ties between Canada and England. Of 
course not, as the Governor Generalship of the 
Duke of Connaught will have many opportunities 
of proving. The whole policy of Mr. Bryce, the 
most successful British Ambassador at Washing- 
ton in our generation, has been—if we may speak 
of an Ambassador’s policy—directed towards 
drawing closer the bonds between Canada and 
the United States. He has been called the first 
Canadian Ambassador at Washington, and _ his 
policy has been in the best interests of Canada. 
But it has been governed primarily by British 
interests. Canada, in British world-policy, is a 
gage of friendship between England and Amer- 
ica. England-gains a friend by every act that 
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brings Canada into closer relations with the 
United States. There is no rivalry between Eng- 
land and the United States for the affections of 
Canada. She will best serve our policy by 
broadening the basis of her own prosperity and 
by a cordial policy of friendship with the United 
States.” 


LREADY the first effect of the news has 
been what the pessimistic London Mail 
styles a shock to the wheat market in Liver- 
pool. Apart from the commercial and eco- 
nomic aspects of fuzing the Canadian and 
American market, it adds, will be the political 
effect of the new agreement. “The western 
provinces of Canada will be drawn closer to 
the United States. Looking to the south, 
across that artificial line which runs for two 
thousand miles, for their chief market, their 
sympathies and ties will tend to become 
American. The process of permeation is at 
work even now, and it will be greatly rein- 
forced by the new agreement.” Henceforth 
the west of Canada will turn to Washington 
rather than to London. “Britain is losing her 
hold on Canadian affection.” That is a notion 
which finds no support in the Canadian press 
generally, as the Toronto Globe is at pains to 
point out. It sees no basis in any develop- 
ment of reciprocity ideas for the dread ex- 
pressed by the London Mail. “There is not in 
history,” avers the Canadian organ, “a single 
illustration of a nation giving up its identity 
as the result of increasing trade relations with 
an adjoining people.” 


ANADIAN opinion has been affronted by 
certain London insinuations that reci- 
procity with the United States constitutes an 
impeachment of the Dominion’s loyalty to the 
British crown. “If anything could mar the 
satisfaction of Canadians in the prospect of 
having a Prince to reign over us,” says the 
Montreal Witness, in allusion to the appoint- 
ment of the Duke of Connaught as Governor- 
General, “it is to be found in the nauseating, 
concerted and unremitting slanders of the 
chorus of the British protectionist press to the 
effect that Canada is on the way to forsake 
the imperial connection and needs the glamor 
of the blood royal to hold her back. Whether 
it is a slander or not to say that we are tend- 
ing to annexation, it is a falsehood for which 
there is not the vestige of an excuse or a 
shadow of reason; if it is fair to hold in- 
terested prejudice responsible for the exercize 
of a faculty which it has not got. But when 
it comes to saying that we are to be tied to 
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THE CANADIANS AND THE BRITISH THRONE 


the Empire by the presence of a royal duke, 
we find it an insult to our national virility.” 
Wrathful comment to the same purpose finds 
room in other Dominion dailies when they 
speak of fidelity to the British connection. 
OYALTY to the British throne is not 
jeopardized by reciprocity with the 
United States, contends that influential organ 
of Canadian opinion, the Toronto Globe. 
“The agreement between Canada and the 
United States for the free interchange of 
natural products and for reductions of duty 
on a limited number of articles not imported 
by Canada in any large measure from Great 
3ritain is impregnable on the material side.” 
That is the point of view emphasized in the 
numerous editorials adorning the columns of 
the great ministerial daily. “It is a bargain 
that no Canadian government could afford to 
reject. Of the Canadian imports, totalling 
altogether over forty millions, on which the 
duties have been removed or materially re- 
duced, Great Britain sent us last year a little 
over six million dollars’ worth and the United 
States sent us not less than thirty-two million 
dollars’ worth. In other words, the agree- 
ment affects articles in which already our im- 
ports from the United States are in the ratio 
of five to one as compared with those from 
Great Britain, despite the fact that the duties 
on British goods are on an average less than 
on similar goods from the United States.” 
Under the new agreement, as the Canadian 
daily explains it, the British preference will 
be maintained except as regards articles that 
go upon the free list. British merchants will 
thus still be in a better position to dv business 
than will those of the United States. “How, 
then, can anyone assert that the agreement 
affects harmfully the importation of British 
goods by Canada?” There is not, it replies, 
the remotest reason for suppozing that the 
chief lines of British exports to Canada will 
be lessened one dollar’s worth under reci- 
procity. 


ARGUMENTS to the effect that the arrange- 
ment will mean @ sacrifice of Canada’s 
fiscal independence are strongly urged by op- 
ponents of reciprocity in the Dominion press. 
“If the reciprocity arrangement goes into 
force,” says the Montreal Gazette, for in- 
stance, “the United States government will 
have in its hands means that it may uge to en- 
force more concessions. If, because of the ar- 
rangement, an important trade grows up be- 
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tween the two countries, Canada will be 
dependent to an extent upon what the United 
States Congress may do and the United States 
upon what the Canadian parliament can do. 
The expression of a desire at Washington to 
include the products of other industries in the 
scope of the convention, and a threat that un- 
less the proposition were accepted the present 
arrangement would be curtailed or stopped, 
would create in Canada a loud but perhaps not 
strong local demand that what was sought 
should be granted.” If a weak ministry were 
in power at Ottawa, the chances are, this 
Canadian daily fears, that the demand would 
be heeded. “Then where would be Canada’s 
fiscal independence?” There is too a strong 
disposition on the part of the Liberal Cana- 
dian press, which favors reciprocity, to sug- 
gest an extension of the British tariff prefer- 
ence as the natural corollary to the new 
agreement. 


ITTLE doubt of the ratification of the 
agreement has as yet been expressed in 
the dailies of the Dominion, altho pleas for its 
modification on points of detail are made here 
and there. As the pact now stands, it seems 
“too sweeping” to the Winnipeg Free Press, 
perhaps the most powerful supporter of Prime 
Minister Sir Wilfrid Laurier in western 
Canadian journalism. The Winnipeg Tel- 
egram does not like the prospect at all. “The 
preference to the British exporter,” it says, 
“is seriously impaired to the advantage of his 
American competitor. The country will await 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s explanation of this 
radical departure from what he represented to 
be the fundamental principle of the Canadian 
tariff. Reciprocity within the British Empire 
has received a substantial setback for the first 
time in half a century and the spirit of con- 
tinentalism is embodied in the international 
compact.” On the other hand, the Winnipeg 
Tribune insists that “the interests of the people 
of the West are irrevotably linked with free 
trade. Universal satisfaction is the outstand- 
ing feature at the removal of the American 
duties.” Loyalty to the British flag, it adds, 
remains as ardent as ever. 


As ONE goes ftom west to east in the Do- 
minion, it is noticeable that enthusiasm 
for reciprocity is modified by alarm at other 
possibilities. The French Canadian dailies, 
for instance, da not welcome the idea of 
closer relations with a land inimical to the 
denominational schoo] idea. The Montreal 











THE HEN AND THE “PROGRESSIVE” DUCKLINGS 


“But they will go into the water, even tho she fusses 
about it, and she cautiously avoids the water even tho 
they love it.” 

—McCutcheon in American Magazine 


Presse wonders if the supremacy of Britain on 
this continent may not be endangered by closer 
trade relation between Canada and the United 
States. The Guelph Herald reflects the views 
of many conservative dailies in eastern 
Canada when it remarks that the pact will 
make the Dominion “a hewer of wood and a 
drawer of water” for the American people, 
altho another conservative and anti-ministerial 








“THE WATER’S FINE, TEDDY! COME ON IN!” 
—Triggs in New York Press 
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sheet, the Kingston Standard, concedes that 
the agreement is on the whole “beneficial and 
satisfactory.” To the conservative London 
(Ontario) Free Press it seems that Canada 
“was overwhelmed by the Washington influ- 
ence.” Liberal dailies in the eastern provinces 
are, however, disposed to welcome the outlook, 
the London Advertiser hailing reciprocity as 
“a triumph for the Canadian farmer.” 


UMMING up Canadian press opinion as a 
whole, it would seem that newspapers in 
the Dominion divide on the issue of reciprocity 
with America along party lines. This is espe- 
cially true of the dailies in large centers like 
Toronto and Montreal, altho in the latter city 
French-Canadian views are hostile. Here and 
there an utterance attracts especial notice as 
possessing more than usual significance. The 
Ottawa Free Press is a case in point. “Unless 
the Dominion parliament,” says this important 
organ, prone to criticize the ministry, “is pre- 
pared immediately to increase the British 
references, the step which Canada is asked to 
make is a very grave one indeed. Reciprocity 
with the United States may be an historical 
policy embraced by all political parties since 
pre-confederation days; but in the last fifteen 
years, largely as a result of the unfriendly ex- 
clusiveness of the United States, Canada has 
been making history in another direction of 
closer and warmer imperial ties of trade as 
well as of sentiment.” It insists that unless 
the United States lets down tariff barriers 
against England, Canada must keep up her 
tariff barriers against the United States. 


* 
” * 


S A new line of battle forming in the pol- 
itics of this country,—a line of battle 
that shall alter the old party lines and 
wipe out old sectional distinctions? 

That question has been asked more than once 
in the past forty -years and more than once 
confidently answered in the affirmative. Every 
third party that has arisen has been confident 
that at last the issue had been found that was 
destined to disrupt existing parties and to re- 
form the ranks of voters on new lines of 
cleavage. They have all heretofore failed to 
do that, but they have all furnished evidence 
of a persistent and widespread feeling that 
existing political divisions have something ab- 
normal and undesirable about them, and that a 
realinement is a consummation devoutly to be 
wished. The latest threat, or promise, of this 
sort was announced in Washington a few 
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weeks ago. The name of it is the National 
Republican Progressive League. It is not a 
new party, but an effort to reform the Repub- 
lican party on new lines,—which is precisely 
the way in which most new parties begin their 
existence. The word “Progressive” in its 
name indicates its general character. It is an 
attempt to organize those elements of the Re- 
publican party which have gone by the various 
names of “insurgents,” “progressives” and 
“Roosevelt Republicans” into a compact body. 


T BEGINS its career with a formidable 
array of names. Among its organizers 
are nine United States Senators, six Govern- 
ors and thirteen Congressmen, giving a com- 
bined representation of the following states: 
California, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Washing- 
ton, North Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Michigan, and Indi- 
ana,—just the number of states that originally 
formed the Union! In addition to these of- 
ficial representatives of the geographical region 
that has been for many years regarded as the 
political cyclone belt of America, are to be 
found the names of James R. Garfield, ex- 
secretary of the interior, Gifford Pinchot, ex- 
chief forester, Francis J. Heney, Charles R. 
Crane, Louis D. Brandeis, George L. Record 
(of New Jersey), William Allen White, Ray 
Stannard Baker, and several representatives- 
elect. The name of Theodore Roosevelt does 
not appear; but in an article in The Outlook 
Mr. Roosevelt expresses himself very sym- 
pathetically in regard to the five propositions 
to the promotion of which the League will at 
present confine its efforts. Those five proposi- 
tions do not, rather significantly, include any 
mention of tariff revision, or “new national- 
ism.” Nor do they make any reference to the 
money question, which was the all-absorbing 
topic in those states in the Populist era. They 
do not, in fact, contain any reference to an 
industrial or economic issue of any kind. They 
are limited entirely to a re-adjustment of our 
form of government as follows: 


1. The election of United States Senators by 
direct vote of the people. 

2. Direct primaries for the nomination of all 
elective officers. 

3. The direct election of delegates to national 
convention, with opportunity for the voter to ex- 
press his choice for President and Vice-President. 

4. Amendment to the State constitutions pro- 
viding for the initiative, referendum and recall. 

5. A thorogoing corrupt practices act. 


THE “PROGRESSIVES” ORGANIZE 
























NO REST FOR THE STAND-PATTER 
—Phil Porter in Boston Traveller 


The first president of the League is a Sen- 
ator—Bourne, of Oregon. A congressman 
—Norris, of Nebraska—is first vice-president. 
A governor—Osborn, of Michigan—is second 
vice-president. A near-diplomat—Charles R. 
Crane, of Illinois—is treasurer. 


weet the League leaders themselves say 

they are going to do is to work not to 
promote the politica: :ortunes of any particular 
man, but to secure the enactment of the above 
five measures, and to that end they will work 
with a Democratic legislature as readily as 
with a Republican legislature. What many of 
the dailies, especially in the East, say they are 

















PULLING IN OPPOSITE DIRECTIONS 
—Winner in Pittsburg Post 




















The leader of the Democratic “insurgents” in Albany, 
who has been holding sturdily out for so many weeks 
against the election of Sheehan as Senator and the domi- 
r ‘‘onof Murphy, leader of Tammany Hall, is Franklin D. 

»velt, a cousin of the ex-President. This is his first 
ye in the Assembly, and in six weeks he has made 
himself known and felt throughout the State. It seems 
to be in the blood. 


going to do is to organize an anti-Taft move- 
ment. One New England paper, the Hartford 
Times, refers to them disrespectfully as “this 
bunch of millionaire soreheads and self-seek- 
ers,” trying “to start an anti-Taft movement 
in all the Republican states.” The New York 
Press calls attention, however, to the fact that 
at least one of the organizers, Senator Brown, 
of Nebraska, has since declared his intention 
to support Mr. Taft for renomination. No 
one, the Press thinks, can tell at this time what 
the others will do. “The formation of the 
League,” it says, “is too important an event in 
American political history, its program con- 
tains too much that is admirable and farsight- 
ed, for the success or defeat of any candidate 
to be regarded by its founders as anything but 
a means to an end.” The shrewd and impar- 


tial observer of political affairs who dominates 
the editorial columns of the Springfield Repub- 
lican interprets the formation of the League 
to be “an ominous movement from the stand- 
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point of the continued integrity of the grand 
old party.” Nothing, the same journal thinks, 
“could be more reasonable than the supposi- 
tion that the League will be in the thick of- the 
fight over the Republican presidential nomina- 
tion of 1912; and it is fairly to be predicted 
that if the nomination finally made is not to 
its liking it will either present one of its own 
or join with the radical Democrats in making 


” 


one. 


"THE Florida Times-Union (Dem.) thinks 

the League should take for its motto, “I 
don’t know where I’m going, but I’m on the 
way.” That journal has no use for those who 
attach to themselves the word “Progressive.” 
“If these men,” it says rudely, “were entrusted 
with the regulation of the universe they would 
make the earth revolve from east to west sim- 
ply because it is now revolving from west to 
east.” The New York Tribune is also resent- 
ful. It doesn’t object to the word “progress- 
ives” except when it has a capital P and is 
accompanied by a brass band and a ten-inch 
lettered transparency. It questions the single- 
minded devotion of the founders of the League 
to abstract principles and suspects that its 
organization at this time has some reference 
to the next presidential campaign, now only 
a year off. The New York Evening Post's 
Washington correspondent feels the same way. 
He thinks there is “a chance” of the forma- 
tion of a third party, with La Follette as its 
candidate; but it is more probable that the 
present intention is simply to make as strong 
a showing as possible for La Follette in the 
next convention, with a view to more impor- 
tant results in the convention four years later. 
Taft’s renomination in the next convention 
this correspondent regards as a “virtual cer- 
tainty.” 


ASIDE, however, from these speculations 

and apprehensions of the League’s polit- 
ical significance, it is of special interest for 
calling attention to a movement that has in the 
last few years become general and which 
promises to alter to a surprizing extent the 
rules of the game of politics in this country. 
The five propositions of the League embody 
measures which a growing number of voters 
believe to be necessar: ‘or “the restoration of 
popular government.” Few of us have been 
aware, unless our attention has been specially 
called to it, of the speed with which this move- 
ment has spread over the western half of the 
country and is now invading the eastern half. 
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ADVANCE QF DIRECT LEGISLATION 


Indeed “it is possible enough,” says a writer in 
the Boston Transcript, viewing recent de- 
velopments in Great Britain, “that this revo- 
lutionizing element in twentieth century de- 
mocracy is about to undergo a remarkable ex- 
pansion on both sides of the Atlantic.” His 
reference is more specifically to the initiative 
and referendum, which have already been 
adopted in one form or another in nine of our 
states. South Dakota started the ball to roll- 
ing in 1898. Oregon followed in 1902. Mis- 
souri and Montana came into line in 1907 and 
1908. In Utah and Nevada the method was 
favorably voted on, but is still awaiting the 
necessary supplementary legislation. Maine 
and Oklahoma are later recruits in the column. 
Illinois and Texas have the new method in 
partial form. In North Dakota the question 


is now pending. Arizona has just voted for it, 
but her constitution is still subject to the ap- 
proval of Congress and the President. 


REGON is generally regarded as furnish- 
ing the real test of this system of “di- 
rect legislation,” so far as this country is con- 
cerned. After eight years’ experience in that 
state, the results are a subject of earnest dis- 
pute. Mr. Frederick Austin Ogg, who has 
made a careful study of the matter and gives 
a long review of his findings in the Boston 
Transcript, comes to the conclusion that “to 
the impartial observer the results do not seem 
to argue with absolute conclusiveness either 
for or against the system.” The most he is 
willing to say is that “nowhere it has been 
tried has the initiative and referendum been a 
demonstrated failure.” It has its “obvious 
shortcomings,” but it has in the last ten years 
“won for itself unquestionably a permanent 
place among our political institutions.” He 
thinks it will never be applied to the domain 
of federal legislation and will never, in all 
probability, supplant entirely the present rep- 
resentative system in the states; but it will 
continue to be applied “as a supplementary 
corrective legislative device.” One interesting 
conclusion that he forms in regard to its work- 
ing in Switzerland, where the system had its 
origin and has been in force for many years, 
is thus stated: 


“There can be no question that the Swiss as a 
people consider it a pronounced success. The 
conservative classes, who at the outset generally 
opposed it, are now solidly for it, and this for the 
reason that, contrary to what one might at first 
imagine, in its practical operation it imposes a 
very substantial check upon radical legislation. 


Copyright by Brown Bros. 
A NEW COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF 


Senator Jonathan Bourne, Jr., is the head of the 
National Republican Progressive League that is formed 
for the professed purpose of securing “direct legislation” 
in all the states and for the alleged purpose of making 
La Follette and_not Taft the next Republican candidate 
for President. From this Bourne no traveler (if he is a 
newspaper man) need e’er return without an interview on 
the blessings of the initiative and referendum. 


It effectually breaks the power of the petty rad- 
ical groups who by log-rolling might hope to push 
tLrough measures which singly would have no 
chance. For this reason, the Swiss radicals, such 
as they are, are not enthusiastic about it.” 


CCORDING to Senator Bourne, of Ore- 
gon, a similar moderation in the use of 

the system of direct legislation has been wit- 
nessed in that state. There has been, he says 
in the Columbian Magazine, no hasty or ill 
advised legislation. Corporations have not 
been held up and blackmailed by the people, 
as they often are by the legislators. “Pinch 
bills” are unknown. “Never before did the 
state offer such an inviting field for invest- 
ment of capital” and never before were the 
people more prosperous and contented. The 
most severe measures he speaks of as enacted 
under the new system are the levying of a tax 
of three per cent. upon the gross earnings of 
sleeping car, refrigerator car, and oil car com- 
panies (applying to interstate business alone), 
a tax of three per cent. upon telephone and 
telegraph business and a tax of two per cent. 
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TROUBLED ABOUT THE FARMERS 


Lafayette Young, the (temporary) successor of Sen- 
ator Dolliver, of Iowa, promises a new insurgency, if 
Canadian Reciprocity goes through, that will make 
present insurgents look like boy scouts. 


upon express companies. So far from being 
frightened away by the system, capital is now 
being invested in two transcontinental rail- 
roads being built across the state and several 
interurban electric lines are under construction. 


N° EFFORT has ever been made to re- 
peal the system in Oregon and the 
Senator assures us that such an effort now 
would be overwhelmingly defeated. The sys- 
tem embraces (1) the initiative (by which any 
proposed legislation must be submitted to 
popular vote on the demand of eight per cent. 
of the voters) ; (2) the referendum (by which 
any law enacted by the legislature must be 
submitted on the demand of five per cent.) ; 
(3) direct primaries; (4) an indirect but ef- 
fective system for popular ‘election of United 
States Senators; (5) the recall (by which an 
official may be compelled, on petition of 
twenty-five per cent. of the voters, to resubmit 
himself for election or resign); (6) a cor- 
rupt practices act. “Brains, ideas and ar- 
gument,” says the Senator, “rather than 
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PROMOTED 

After serving four times in the lower house of Con- 
gress, Charles Elroy Townsend, of Michigan, has been 
elevated to the dignity of United States Senator. He is a 
Progressive Republican in a state where the Progressives 
have had to fight hard to get party control. 


money, intimidation and logrolling, now gov- 
ern the standards of legislation. ... The 
Oregon laws mark the course that must be 
pursued before the wrongful use of corporate 
power can be dethroned, the people restored 
to power, and lasting reform secured. They 
insure absolute government by the people.” 


Bu according to another prominent citizen 
of Oregon, Frederick V. Holman, presi- 
dent of the Oregon Bar Association, the con- 
ditions of government in that State have be- 
come very sadly tangled as a result of direct 
legislation. In an address delivered before the 
association last November, and published in a 
pamphlet, Mr. Holman analyzes the situation, 
quoting various court interpretations. He 
reaches the conclusion that the State now has 
three, or possibly four, law-making bodies 
which are at any time likely to come into con- 
flict with each other. They are (1) the legis- 
lature; (2) the people of the whole State; (3) 
the people of a municipality; (4) the common 
counci) of a municipality. “The holding that 
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POPULAR ELECTION OF SENATORS 














FROM MISSOURI 


James A. Reed, the new Senato-., was “reform’’ mayor 
of Kansas City, Mo., twice, and before that made a great 
record as prosecuting attorney, securing 285 convictions 
in 287 cases, and yet retained enough popularity to be 
elected Senator. A Democrat, of course. 


the people and legislature may each enact any 
law,” says Mr. Holman, “and ‘may even repeal 
any act passed by the other,’ shows to what a 
dangerous condition these initiative amend- 
ments of the Constitution have brought the 
State of Oregon. It is a condition similar to that 
which would occur if the sole legislative body 
of a State was composed of two houses which 
did not have to concur to enact a law, and 
each could enact laws to the exclusion of the 
other, and repeal any act passed by the other.” 


or continues this leader of the Ore- 
gon bar, that two antagonistic acts were 
passed, one by the legislature, the other by the 
people, and these two acts went into effect the 
same day? The effect would be similar to that 
of an irresistible force meeting an immovable 
body. The legislature, under the present sys- 
tem, is likely to become as useless as a vermi- 
form appendix, and as much of a menace. Not 
only the legislature but the Supreme Court of 
Oregon itself is now at the mercy of the 
initiative. A petition with nine thousand sig- 
natures would require that an amendment to 


ELKINS’S SUCCESSOR 

Charles W. Watson’s election to the Senate has caused 
another scandal, charges of corruption being openly made. 
Watson says that he will refuse to take the seat if evi- 
dence of bribery is shown to him. An investigation will 
undoubtedly be made into the charges and some suspect 
that another Lorimer case may develop. 


the Constitution be submitted to popular vote 
providing for referendum votes on Supreme 
Court decisions. Even the criminal law is be- 
ing sadly muddled, if Mr. Holman is correct, 
by carelessly constructed amendments care- 
lessly adopted. The initiative especially he 
holds to be a failure and at the same time a 
menace to the stability of government. 
HAT is described as “a high pitch of 
excitement” prevailed in the United 
States Senate a few days ago when another 
feature of the program of the National Repub- 
lican Progressive League was up for discussion, 
—namely, the Borah bill for direct popular 
election of Senators. Instead of its being a very 
simple matter to amend the federal Constitution 
so as to provide for the election of Senators 
by a vote of the people of a State instead of by 
its legislature, it seems to have become a very 
complicated matter, in which States’ rights, 
force bills, and the race question were all 
dragged into the discussion with the usual 
passionate effect. The Borah bill, if proposed 
by Congress and adopted by three fourths of 
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BABY OF THE SENATE 


Luke Lea, of Tennessee (how melodious that sounds), 
is only thirty-two years young, but he is well grown for 
his age, being six feet four in stature. He was a great 
football player in college. Is a Carmack Democrat, and a 
newspaper proprietor. 


the State legislatures, will amend the federal 
Constitution so that the provision for the 
election of Senators will read as follows: 


“The Senate of the United States shall be com- 
posed of two Senators from each State, elected 
by the people thereof for six years, and each 
Senator shall have one vote. The electors in 
each State shall have the qualifications requisite 
for electors of the most numerous branch of the 
State Legislatures.” 


4 | ‘HE struggle in the Senate last month came 
on the last sentence of this proposed 


amendment. This sentence, according to 
Senators Lodge and Carter and Root and 
Depew, would give to each State absolute 
power over Senatorial elections and deprive 
the federal government of its present power to 
regulate or investigate such elections. In the 
words of Senator Carter, it would “give sub- 
stantial national sanction to the disfranchize- 
ment of the negroes of the Southern States.” 
According to Senator Root, the federal govern- 
ment, deprived of all control of elections, 
would no longer have the power of self-pre- 


eae eee 
HALE’S SUCCESSOR 


The next Senator from Maine, Charles F. Johnson, is 
a Democrat, but the “progressives” charge that he is a 
Hale man just the same and will represent the “‘inter- 
ests.” Senator Hale retires at the end of the present 
session. Mr. Johnson will take a seat in the extra ses- 
sion if one is called. 


servation and self-perpetuation. According to 
Senator Lodge, the ostensible aim of the 
amendment in providing the direct election of 
Senators is inconsequential compared with its 
covert purpose of annulling federal control of 
such elections. Because of this purpose, it 
“strikes at the very foundations of the national 
government.” Senator Borah conceded that 
the amendment would annul federal control, 
and he defended it for that very reason. “It 
is to be hoped,” he said, “that in time the wis- 
dom of this will be observed, and that there 
will be a law leaving entirely to the legisla- 
tures of the States the control of the manner 
of electing Representatives also.” The Borah 
amendment, says the New York Tribune, in 
view of this admission, “aims at carrying the 
State rights theory further than it was carried 
in the days of Jefferson or in the days of Cal- 
houn. He [Borah] would return to the dis- 
credited theory of representation in Congress 
which was abandoned when the Articles of 
Confederation fell to pieces of their own weak- 
ness and were superseded by the Constitution 
of the United States.” 











THE BORAH BILL CAUSES EXCITEMENT 
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RE-ELECTED 


Henry A. Du Pont was the central figure a few years 
ago in one of those long deadlocks that has been causing 
such opposition to the present mode of electing Senators. 
He hails from Delaware and is a Republican. He had a 
brilliant war record, becoming a brigadier. 


S A result of this struggle over the ques- 
tion of federal control, the main question 

was nearly lost sight of in the Senate debate. 
The Pittsburg Dispatch thinks that this may 
have been the intention. “There are multi- 
farious ways of killing a cat,” it remarks sen- 
tentiously; “men now beginning life may be 
old citizens before this resolution passes the 
Senate.” The New York Evening Post, which 
is in favor of direct elections, thinks the pro- 
tests against the annulment of federal control, 
as made by Senator Lodge and others, were 
justified. “It seems plain,” it holds, “that the 
next step that must be taken in the matter is 
the adoption of a form for the amendment 
which will cause it simply to make the change 
from the indirect to the direct method of elec- 
tion, without either adding to or taking from 
the powers of the federal government under 
the Constitution as it stands.” The New 
York Press is exasperated over the fact that 
a phaze of the subject that it deems unimpor- 
tant should have jeopardized the amendment. 
“In practice,” it observes, “the United States 
exerts next to no control over federal elections 
in any State. An attempt to exert such con- 


ALDRICH’S SUCCESSOR 

Henry F. Lippitt, the Senator-elect from Rhode Island, 
is said to be “not so much a representative of ‘the inter- 
ests’ as himself an ‘interest.””” He is a wealthy cotton 
manufacturer and a racer of yachts. Republican? Well, 
rather. He will, of course, take his place among the 
“‘stand-patters” and oppose any tampering with the pro- 
tective tariff. 


trol would meet the most obstinate resistance.” 
It is of no practical consequence, therefore, 
the Press holds, whether the present degree of 
federal control is retained or not. Ex-Presi- 
dent Roosevelt does not agree with it. Speak- 
ing in Grand Rapids last month, in favor of 
direct elections, he added: “But the United 
States should under no circumstances sur- 
render one particle of the control it now has 
as regards the election of Senators. To do so 
would be a mistake which might have grave 
and far-reaching consequences, and absolutely 
no argument worth heeding can be advanced 
in favor of such a change. “J 


7 present mode of electing Senators is, 
however, in Mr. Roosevelt’s opinion, a 
relic due to the same feeling that caused the 
construction of an electoral college for the 
election of President and Vice-President, be- 
cause it was thought dangerous to elect by 
direct popular vote. In practice, the electoral 
college has become a purely nominal institu- 
tion and no harm would result from its aboli- 
tion. “None of the evils prophesied,” said the 
ex-President, “has resulted from the change in 
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the case of the President, and the same thing, 
I am perfectly sure, will happen when the 
change is made as regards Senators.” That 
this is fast coming to be the opinion of the 
country at large is increasingly evident. Ac- 
cording to the Columbus (O.) News, thirty 
State legislatures have voted to memorialize 
Congress asking that an amendment providing 
for the change be submitted. The latest legis- 
lature to so vote, that of Ohio, was unanimous 
in both branches in its favor. This leaves but 
one more State—if the News has kept a cor- 
rect tally—necessary to make the two thirds 
which would make it compulsory upon Con- 
gress either to propose the requisite amend- 
ment or to call a convention for that purpose. 
Four times the House of Representatives has 
passed resolutions to propose such an amend- 
ment. Never until this year has the resolution 
been even reported out to the Senate by its 
judiciary committee. 


UT it is also evident that such an amend- 
ment, when once submitted, will meet 
with formidable opposition before it secures 
the ratification of three-fourths of the States. 
Senator Root’s opposition to the Borah bill, 
for instance, was not confined to the last 
sentence. He opposed it also on the ground 
that the proposed change in electing Senators 
is really an effort to evade responsibility in 
the matter of government. As the principal 
reason given for it is the alleged corruption of 
State legislatures, he satirically suggested that 
the amendment ought to read as follows: 


“WHeErEAS, The people of the several States 
have been proved incompetent to select honest 
and faithful Legislatures in their own States, 

“RESOLVED, That the Constitution be so amend- 
ed as to relieve the people from the consequences 
of their interdependence by taking from the State 
Legislatures their power to choose Senators and 
vesting that power in the same incompetent 
hands.” 


Direct election of Senators and those kindred 
reforms, the initiative, the referendum and the 
recall, says Mr. Root, are really expressions 
of a weakness of democracies, and they come 
at just the time when the deve'opment of our 
country makes it more and more necessary for 
us to depend upon representative government 
and to strengthen it. He eulogized the Senate 
as it has existed under the present system, and 
declared that bad men, if sent there, soon find 
their -level—in innocuous insignificance. To 
deprive the legislatures of their most impor- 





tant powers, as will be done by these changes 
in the direction of direct legislation and popu- 
lar election of Senators is to deprive it of 
vitality. ‘What is to become,” he asked, “of 
the State legislatures, if we take from them 
the power to elect Senators? Our Boards of 
Aldermen have sunk to insignificance and 
worthlessness, as power after power has been 
taken from them. The same thing will happen 
to the legislatures if their powers are taken 
froi1 them.” 


[ NSTEAD of improving the character of the 

men sent to the United States Senate, 
popular election, the Philadelphia Telegraph 
holds, would deteriorate the character. It 
cites the late Senator Hoar in favor of the 
view that the result would be the election of 
demagogs and mediocrities. It speaks scorn- 
fully of the present Senator Stone, of Mis- 
souri, as a creature of indirect popular election 
through the primaries, as compared with for- 
mer Senator Vest. By a similar verdict of the 
primaries in Arkansas, “the unspeakable Jeff 
Davis” succeeds such men as Garland, Sevier: 
and Berry. The Telegraph, too, is a “pro- 
gressive” journal. It is not opposing the 
change; but it refuses to accept the claim that 
it will improve the quality. of Senators. The 
New York Sun brings cut another point. If 
the original theory is to be abandoned, and the 
Senators are to be made directly responsible 
to the people who elect them, it says, why stop 
halfway in this course? Let the question of 
popular representation be also submitted, in 
an amendment apportioning the Senators, as 
the representatives are apportioned, according 
to population. The two changes should go 
together. Under the new plan there is no good 
reason why a voter in Rhode Island should 
count equal to six voters in Massachusetts; 
why the voter in Vermont should equal 
twenty-five voters in New York State; why a 
Nevada voter should be equal to twenty-nine 
Californians and to one hundred and eleven 
New Yorkers. The Richmond Times-Dispatch 
goes one step farther. It says: “If the Senate 
is not to represent the States as such, but the 
people of the States as individuals, there is no 
reason why the Senate should longer exist, 
and, instead of proposing a constitutional 
amendment providing for the election of 
Senators by direct popular vote, an amendment 
providing for the abolition of the Senate as a 
branch of the legislative department of the 
government should be submitted to the States 
for their adoption.” 
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EARLY all the arguments made in favor 
of popular elections at this time point 
to the alleged commercialization of the Senate 
by “the interests.” The Lorimer scandal is 
pointed out. The long deadlock in Albany 
caused by Mr. Murphy’s attempt to force the 
election of William F. Sheehan is dwelt upon. 
The hard tussle which Governor Woodrow 
Wilson had to prevent the election of James 
Smith, Jr., is made to do duty over and over 
again. Here, for instance, is a passage in a 
recent speech made by Senator Bristow, of 
Kansas, in defense of the Borah bill: 


“The story of the Illinois election that has re- 
sulted in the investigation now before this body 
is shocking the sense of decency of every Senator 
here, yet it is but a sample of the legislative de- 
bauchery that has occurred in recent years in 
rumerous Senatorial elections. During the last 
forty years the Senate has had under considera- 
tion fifteen cases where corruption was charged 
in the election of Senators, while during the pre- 
ceding eighty-four years of our history there had 
been but one such case. This plainly demon- 
strates that the system adopted by the framers of 
the Constitution worked well until radical changes 
occurred in our industrial and commercial life, 
but that under present conditions it is breaking 
down and corruption is growing." sa 


The conservative Baltimore Sun is of the 
opinion, looking over the existing situation in 
New York and elsewhere, that the present 
system gives the political “boss” too_great a 
penny erat le New York World pre- 
fers “delegated government” to direct govern- 
ment; but it wants it “delegated by the people, 
not delegated by the corporations and political 
bosses,” and if the legislatures will not give 
this, then they must be stripped of a power 


they have proved themselves unfit to eg 
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ERE the Mexican policy of Presi- 

dent Taft amenable to foreign 
newspaper comment, he would last 

month have intervened by force 

of arms in the series of skirmishes south of 
the Rio Grande to which despatches allude 
now as “the revolution” and again as mere 
“disorder.” There is in progress at this mo- 
ment, according to French dailies, an active 
exchange of views between Washington and 
Mexico City in which something like mutual 
recrimination points the way to serious mis- 
understanding. This view possibly reflects 
a European impression that United States 
troops have been mobilized in Texas for a dash 
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across the border. The government of Por- 
firio Diaz seems to the Paris Matin to have 
entered definitely its period of decline and in 
no short time the world will be told of its fall. 
Extreme as is this analysis of the bewildering 
reports of battles near Juarez which filled the 
despatches in the past three weeks, it is af- 
firmed in London that the revolutionists are 
holding considerable areas in northern Mexico 
and administering over them a competent 
military government. Denials of this by offi- 
cials in the capital are frankly scouted abroad 
where a suspicion prevails that Washington 
itself, because of the censor, gains most in- 
accurate impressions of what is taking place. 
The Diaz government is coping, the London 
Mail infers, with a revolutionary provisional 
government backed by an army at least six 
thousand strong and financed by a system of 
commandeering that embraces the best part of 
two states. The theater of war is but a few 
miles from our own frontier. 
Wat goes by the name of the provi- 
sional government is understood in the 
London Times to be as definitely organized in 
Mexico as was the late confederacy under 
Jefferson Davis, altho not upon so ambitious a 
scale. The Mexican provisional government 
is separated into the traditional departments 
of war, state and finance. Its personnel varies 
from day to day in consequence of the fickle- 
ness of fortune in the field. A prisoner sent 
last month to Mexico City under military 
guard is rumored to have held for several 
weeks the post of attorney general under the 
rebel authority now waging “civil war.” The 
plan of the insurrectionists as cabled to 
Europe seems to be to wage a guerilla cam- 
paign in the north. There are five “generals,” 
the most conspicuous in last month’s strug- 
gles near Juarez being Pascual Orozco. He 
is described as a capable strategist with an 
“army” of fully five hundred men, recruited 
partly in Texas, to-the great indignation of 
the authorities in the capital of Diaz. Orozco 
is constantly in communication with the Junta 
on this side of the border, a circumstance 
which embarrasses our Department of State. 





ASHINGTON, notwithstanding all the 
telegraphing to and from. the “seat. of 

war,” is affirmed by European newspaper cor- 
respondents in Mexico to be still entirely in 
the dark as to the real significance of the 
Mexican situation. That was the impression 
of the London Times correspondent weeks ago 
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THE STRATEGISTS OF THE MEXICAN REVOLUTION 


This is the board of direction which at this moment constitutes the highest military authority recognized by 
the troops in arms against Diaz. These men are for the most part educated and intelligent and they belong to 


well-known families. They are (1) Lieutenant Garibaldi, 


a civil engineer and graduate of a military academy; (3) 


grandson of the Italian Liberator ; 
Commander Hay, who was educ seed in the United States 


2) Mariano Hernandez, 


as an engineer; (4) Captain Modero, in charge of the transportation of the insurrecto troops; and (5) Colonel 
Gomez, who has long been an agitator and fighter against Diaz. These men direct the campaign as an advisory 


coancil. 


and he sees no reason to modify that statement: 


now. “The American ambassador continues 
to inform his government that President Diaz 
will easily maintain the upper hand, but, as 
Mexico City is reported from other sources to 
be cut off from certain of the disaffected dis- 
tricts, his opinion can hardly be accepted as 
final.” Press despatches from Mexico City 
were in the last fortnight what they have been 
for three months—records of great military 
activity and loud expressioris of official con- 
fidence. Whether the revolution so minutely 
described as a series of battles and sieges and 
the conflict of opposed strategists is a real 
thing or the fantastic imaginings of a Junta 
in Texas remains the mystery of the month. 
No credence attaches, at any rate, to official 
assurances from the government of Diaz. 


EVOLUTIONARY news with reference 

to the “civil war” emanated last month 
chiefly from the headquarters of the Junta at 
El Paso. That body was confident of the cap- 
ture of Juarez by “General” Orozco and his 
veteran four hundred. In the end he executed 
a strategic move rearward, effecting a junction 
of forces with “General” Cano, whose men, 
the despatches say, ate up all the canned food 
at Candelaria and moved towards the United 


States. This raised the question of American 
neutrality somewhat acutely, but the crisis 
was averted in some unexplained way. Wash- 
ington, addressed directly on the subject by 
the Diaz government, insisted that American 
neutrality has been absolute and inviolate at 
every stage of the “campaign.” The boundary 
line between Mexico and the United States is 
amply patrolled by our troops, according to 
the despatches of the correspondent of the 
London Telegraph. This journalist attached 
no great importance to the “revolution” in its 
preliminary phases, but he saw last month 
good reason to report that the Diaz govern- 
ment now faces the most serious insurrection 
in its history. 


LL the diplomatic representatives of 
Mexico in Europe assured the chancel- 


leries there a fortnight ago that no real revo- 


lution against Diaz exists at all. “The gov- 
ernment is very strong,” to quote the official 
assurances reproduced in the Paris Temps. 
“With the existing network of railroads, order 
can be restored in any part of the country in 
twenty-four hours. The despatch of the 
United States troops to the frontier only 
shows that the American government is doing 
its best to maintain order on the boundary 
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A PLOT TO ASSASSINATE DIAZ 


line. There is not and can not be any ques- 
tion of sending American troops into Mexico, 
as our relations are very friendly.” These 
words are characteristic of many diplomatic 
notes -forwarded through the usual channels 
to the Foreign Office in Paris, but French 
dailies openly deride them. That steady de- 
cline in the confidence Europe has long felt in 
the strength of the Diaz government which 
began last year has been accelerated by the 
events of the past few weeks. So stanch a 
friend of Diaz as the Paris Temps is impelled 
to urge that Washington take the Mexican 
situation in hand through direct intervention. 
The thing, says our French contemporary, is 
inevitable. 


IAZ is at this moment closely guarded, 
the Paris Temps believes, bcause of the 
recent discovery of another plot to assassinate 
him. These plots to slay Diaz are reported 
from time to time with some circumstantiality, 
but the latest of them all is taken very seri- 
ously in Mexico City. Documents found at 
the house of a revolutionary, we read, re- 
vealed a conspiracy for the wholesale assas- 
sination not only of General Diaz himself but 
of Sefior Creel, Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Sefior Corral, vice-president of the 
republic, and Sefior Macedo, a high official of 
the federal government. President Diaz was 
to have been taken prisoner, but his life was 
to have been spared. The papers that brought 
these details to light were found during a raid 
by the police upon the house of a man in the 
confidence of the revolutionary commanders. 
That is the story cabled to Europe as authen- 
tic. It was the seizure of these documents 
upon the very day appointed for the assassina- 
tions that frustrated the present rebellion. So 
runs the despatch we follow, which is given 
some degree of credence in the London Times 
and other well informed dailies. 


REAT indignation is expressed by the 
rebels in the field at the efforts of the 

Diaz government to make them out assassins 
and cutthroats. They profess ignorance of 
any plot to slay the government officials in 
Mexico City. The provisional government in 
the field prides itself upon the high character 
of its leading spirits, if we may accept at its 
face value the words of a despatch to the 
Paris Débats. The military campaign as a 
whole, for instance, is controlled for the in- 
surrectionists by “the high-minded and expe- 
rienced soldier,” General José de la Luz Soto. 





THE GEORGE WASHINGTON OF THE LATEST 
MEXICAN VALLEY FORGE 


He is General Pascual P. Orozco, whose name is spelt 
in all sorts of ways and whose clothes are worn in all 
sorts-of styles. He is the tall man, and the short man is 
his aid. 


He has led many bands against the troops of 
Diaz since this “civil war” began last autumn, 
but he is at present the head of the “strategy 
board.” A member of an influential family in 
northern Mexico, he received a liberal educa- 
tion and gave up a promising official career to 
enter the struggle against “the despotism of 
Diaz.” His statements indicate to the Paris 
Débats that perhaps ten thousand men are in 
arms near the Rio Grande under various revo- 
lutionary “generals” and soldiers of less rank. 
Soto is thus “the Moltke of the Mexican war” 
to his fellow revolutionists. 


VERY effort has been made by the forces 

of rebellion in Mexico to inspire confi- 
dence in themselves abroad and to sow the 
seeds of distrust of the Diaz system in the 
great European dailies. A literary bureau is 
understood in Paris to be at work in both 
London and Berlin with the mission of dis- 
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Among the ruins of the train wrecked on the Mexican Central Railroad is General Orozco, one of the greatest 
figures in the movement against the government of President Diaz. This catastrophe was brought about near Juarez 
by the explosion of many tons of dynamite. Three of the revolutionaries were killed and five federals also met death; 
but whether the affair was an accident or not is still in dispute. 


abusing the general mind that any overthrow 
of the Diaz system would entail loss to hold- 
ers of Mexican securities. Interest on the 
public debt will be paid punctually by the 
revolutionaries if they gain control in the 
capital—or so they maintain. They strive to 
impress European newspaper correspondents 
on the spot with an idea that Mexican revo- 
lutionists are respectable and responsible. In 
this the measure of success has been consider- 
able, for even the London Telegraph professes 
itself impressed by the disinterested motives 
of many of the leaders. This development 
greatly annoys the representatives of the Diaz 
government, who insist in communications to 
the foreign newspapers that the men in the 
field are led by irresponsibles and tatterde- 
malions. Many are said to be escaped con- 
victs. 


MONG the embarrassments of the Diaz 
government in its present efforts to dis- 
credit the European press campaign of the 
Mexican revolutionaries is the controversy 
over alleged slavery. The British Foreign 
Minister, Sir Edward Grey, has involved him- 
self in a spirited discussion of the subject 
with the Anti-Slavery Society in London, an 
ancient and influential humanitarian body. 
This society has taken note that his Britannic 


Majesty’s representative at Mexico City “is 
credibly” informed that articles appearing in 
the American press—and now gaining general 
circulation in England and France—are 
“highly colored and overdrawn.” The Brit- 
ish minister to Mexico asserts that charges 
involving the existence of slavery under the 
Diaz government are not adequately support- 
ed. The Anti-Slavery Society in London 
takes exception to this diplomatic attitude. 
“Several investigators,” to quote a report of 
its recent meeting in the London Post, “en- 
tirely ignorant of the presence of other par- 
ties in the territory and traveling in different 
directions and with different objects, all ar- 
rive at practically the same conclusion.” The 
whole of this testimony tends to show that a 
system of peonage is widely prevalent, in- 
volving, if we may credit the report of the 
secretary of the Society, “many thousands of 
human beings in Yucatan in a bondage at 
once as cruel and hopeless as almost any form 
of slavery within the knowledge of the So- 
ciety.” This plainness of speech to the mem- 
ber of the British government who conducts 
negotiations with Mexico has impressed the 
London press profoundly. Its comment upon 
the situation of Diaz grows occasionally pes- 
simistic. The Mexican minister in London, 
however, explains contemporary depressions 





KING GEORGE SUES FOR LIBEL 





THE 


Here are shown officers of the Mexican army with General Torres, 


MEN WHO UPHOLD THE AUTHORITY OF DIAZ 


the center of the three seated men. The 


officers of the Mexican army have long been highly praised for efficiency and it seems reasonably certain to the most 
competent observers that they will be able to cope with the uprising. 


in Diaz stock and anti-slavery revelations of 


peonage in Yucatan as evidence that the revo- 
lutionary press bureau is doing its work too 
well. 


* * 


AD it not been for the insistence of 

Queen Mary, King George might 

never have proceeded against that 

Edward F. Mylius, who has just 

been given a year’s imprisonment for distribut- 
ing in England copies of the Paris Liberator, 
wherein his Majesty was denounced as a biga- 
mist. The Queen, now in a condition as in- 
teresting as it is delicate, seems, from de- 
spatches in French dailies, which we follow 
on this point, to have been quite unnerved by 
that legend of her husband’s morganatic mar- 
riage years ago at Malta. The story has been 
denied a score of times only to be revived in 
one form or another to the profound chagrin 
of the Queen of England. Her Majesty was 
deeply affected by finding in her mail, says one 
story, a letter on the subject of the King’s 
alleged marriage with the elder daughter of 
Admiral Culme-Seymour while the present 
sovereign was still Duke of York and serving 
in the navy off the island of Malta. How this 
indiscreet letter got by the palace functionaries 
who conduct the royal correspondence does 


not appear, nor is it certain that the report has 
any truth, but there is a definite impression in 
Paris, where The Liberator appears, of the 
Queen’s responsibility for the most sensational 
libel suit England has witnessed for a genera- 
tion. The defense of Mylius, who was London 
agent for the. publication that gave the royal 
family such umbrage, broke down completely. 
The handsome Mrs. Napier, the admiral’s 
daughter whom the King was accused of hav- 
ing married years ago, denied the story on the 
witness stand. Marriage registers had been 
brought from Malta. The Lord Chief Justice 
himself pronounced the sentence when the 
jury’s verdict had been rendered. 


EW newspapers’ anywhere in the world 
have failed to furnish at one time or an- 
other details of that romance which the suit 
of King George against the editor of The 
Liberator has now historically discredited. 
The alleged secret marriage of his Majesty 
—then somewhat remote from his present 
royal dignity—with Miss Seymour, daughter 
of a British admiral, filled large space in many 
American newspapers. Prince George, as he 
then was, sought in vain the consent of Queen 
Victoria, the legend ran. She was adamant. 
After the marriage had been made, her late 
Majesty refused to recognize the morganatic 
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THE EDITOR WHO SAYS KING 
: TWO WIVES 

This Mr. James is the brother of that Mr. James who 
writes the novels and indeed, if we may believe the Lord 
Chief Justice of England, this Mr. James is something of 
a romancer too, seeing that he edits The Liberator which 
has just said again that King George married not wisely, 
but too often. 


wife in any way. Prince George was averred 
to have adored this mythical wife of his who 
bore him three imagirary children—all alive 
now. The version of the tale most widely cir- 
culated killed this wife years ago. Then oc- 
curred the sudden taking off of his elder 
brother, whereupon, so said this gossip, poor 
George was dragged to the altar for his union 
with the Princess Victoria Mary Augusta 
Louisa Olga Pauline Claudine Agnes, daugh- 
ter of the Duke and Duchess of Teck and 
now Queen of England. “Love lay bleeding,” 
as a Paris paper observed, at the spectacle. 


MMEDIATELY after his accession to the 
throne, we read in the Paris Figaro, the 
King of Great Britain took measures to con- 
tradict formally and precisely all the stories 
with regard to this legend of a prior marriage. 
An official denial of them was issued by the 
private secretary to his Majesty. That had 
very little effect. Thereupon the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, affirming that he had investi- 
gated the legend, denied it over his own sig- 
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nature. This denial did not dispose of the 
“romance.” At last. the King enlisted the 
services of some of the most distinguished 
journalists in Europe. George V. has several 
personal friends among the best known 
writers for the press in his own kingdom and 
in France. Carefully worded denials of the 
supposed marriage to the admiral’s daughter 
appeared in the Paris and London papers, but 
still the story circulated. More than eighteen 
years ago, W. T. Stead, of The Review of 
Reviews (London), had gone into the subject 
at first hand and affirmed that all reports of a 
secret morganatic marriage were preposterous. 
The persistent revival of the slander, the 
Figaro says, seriously affected the nerves of 


Queen Mary. 
AN INTIMATE personal friend of King 
George submitted to him a series of 
questions propounded by Mr. W. T. Stead re- 
garding every detail of the “secret romance.” 
They were very precise questions, Mr. Stead 
says, and “covered the whole ground from A 
to Z.” His Majesty, when questioned, was 
very courteous, according to this narrative, 
and expressed his utmost readiness to go into 
the whole matter. “In reply,” to quote the 
words of the British journalist himself, “I re- 
ceived a most categorical, definite, emphatic 
repudiation of the whole story.” The King 
denied absolutely the legend of the alleged 
marriage, morganatic or otherwise. If his 
Majesty were married, as alleged, where was 
the marriage register and who was the clergy- 
man officiating? “If the lady in question was 
an Admiral’s daughter, could it be believed 
that her father tolerated a clandestine mar- 
riage conducted in defiance of the law without 
the knowledge of the groom’s parents?” So 
widely disseminated was the story, however, 
even twenty years ago that when the marriage 
with Princess Mary was announced the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury received scores of pro- 
tests by letter from every part of the world. 
S° PERTURBED was the Archbishop of 
Canterbury by the deluge of communica- 
tions that came to him on the eve of the royal 
wedding that he made a minute investigation 
into the whole tale of this morganatic mar- 
riage. “They pursued every clue that was 
offered them,” to quote the language of the 
London Review of Reviews. “They asked 
everyone who professed to believe the story to 
state the grounds of their belief and then they 
carefully pursued the trail of testimony till 

















PORTRAIT OF A MONOGAMIST 


His Majesty George V. has just emerged in triumph as plaintiff in the most sensational libel suit of the age 
through the medium of which it was demonstrated to the satisfaction of nearly but not quite all his countrymen 
that he has been married but once, 
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they ran the legend to earth.” Mr. Stead has 
been assured by one who took part in this in- 
vestigation that altho the searchers went with 
patience into every scrap of evidence they 
never could get nearer the first hand testimony 
than that somebody’s cousin had been present 
as a witness to the ceremony. “But despite all 
their searchings, they never could come upon 
that cousin himself.” He proved as elusive as 
the author of the letters of Junius. “He re- 
mained to the end, as he remains to-day, im- 
personal, impalpable and the mysterious un- 
known, responsible for the paternity of the 
most amazing falsehood of modern times.” 
Another official denial emanated from Buck- 
ingham Palace and found the world still in- 
credulous. 


H's late Majesty had heard many a time the 

rumors affecting the validity of the 
present King’s marriage. The subject was 
discussed at some length between the Primate 
of England and the late Queen Victoria. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury did not perform the 
ceremony—to follow still the version in the 
London press—without having taken every 
possible measure to ferret out the facts. “In 
the course of these archiepiscopal and episco- 
pal and clerical investigations, the investiga- 
tors were satisfied, from the unanimous testi- 
mony of the naval officers who served with the 
King in the Mediterranean at the time the 
alleged marriage was presumably solemnized, 
not merely that there had never been a mar- 
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riage, but that there never had been a love 
affair of any kind with Miss Seymour or any- 
body else and that therefore there could not 
have been any of the alleged children.” Had 
it been otherwise, the clergy of the Church of 
England would not have celebrated the mar- 
riage with the Princess Mary, which, by the 
rule of convocation, must have been void. 
The point of ecclesiastical law is quite clear 
and certain. 


XPRESSIONS of joy were read in the 
countenances of both the King and 
Queen when their Majesties proceeded in state 
a-few days after the triumphant close of the 
royal action for libel against The Liberator to 
open the newly elected Parliament. This was 
the first opportunity the Londoners had had, 
say the month’s despatches, to express their 
gratification at the vindication of George V. 
in the sensational character of alleged biga- 
mist. The heartiness of the plaudits as their 
Majesties rode in the gilded state coach drawn 
by eight cream-colored horses caparisoned in 
gold and purple revealed the side on which 
popular sympathy had ranged itself. The 
Queen was radiantly happy, if we may trust 
the correspondents. The procession was un- 
usually gorgeous notwithstanding the dark- 
ness and chill of the day. Upon the face of 
the Queen there appeared a happy smile, 
which provoked comment in view of the 
habitual austerity of her expression. Wildly 
as her Majesty was cheered, no one in Europe 
cherishes any illusion regarding 








her popularity. The Queen is 
respected for her virtues as wife 
and mother, explains the Figaro, 
but destiny denied her the gift 
of magnetism. 


ELDOM has a speech from 
the throne been so colorless 

and indefinite as that read by 
King George at last month’s 
opening of the new parliament. 
The labor group and all the rad- 
ical members were much taken 
aback by the absence of all ref- 
erence, direct or otherwise, to 
the Osborne judgment. This 
judicial blow at labor unions is, 








TO THI FOOTLIGHTS AGAIN 


The artist of the London Punch was so overwhelmed by the charms of the 


says the London News, to be 
neutralized by statute, yet the 


first few who presented themselves in the new Parliamentary chorus that royal speech ignored the whole 


he has had to omit six hundred and sixty odd coryphees of hardly less 


attractive mien.—Punch, 





momentous theme. Militant suf- 
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THE PLAGUE PANIC IN CHINA 


A CHINESE HOSPITAL DEVICE 





The grave outbreak of pneumonic plague in Manchuria is of deep significance not -_ on account of the number 


of deaths it has already caused, but by reason of its unusual character. 


and dead contributed to the spread of the scourge. 


fragets had predicted something like a pledge 
in the direction of votes for women, but that 
burning topic was likewise passed over. Even 
the language with reference to the long feud 
between the Lords and Commons is criticized 
in the London dailies as ambiguous. His 
Majesty was made to say that “proposals will 
be submitted without delay for settling the re- 
lations between the two houses of parliament 
with the object of securing an effective work- 
ing constitution.” The radical London Chron- 
icle thinks this might have been less evasive, 
altho the conservative London Post fears such 
language has a revolutionary ring. The whole 
subject is known to be hateful to the King. 


6 Rape real and critical importance of the new 

parliament which King George has just 
opened, insists the hostile London Telegraph 
—to which Prime Minister Asquith appears as 
an enemy of the British people—is due to the 
ministerial design to transform it into a single 
chamber assembly. All the ministerial sheets 
in the capital deny the insinuation, but the 
opposition press reiterates the charge. To the 
London Telegraph, the Prime Minister and his 
colleagues are a body of dishonest men and it 
says so flatly. They want to destroy the 
House of Lords and they pretend to wish 
merely its reformation. “A disingenuous and 
intellectually dishonest policy consorts much 
better with the peculiar position in which they 





The primitive mode of dealing with the sick 
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find themselves,’ adds this paper. “They can 
not afford to quarrel either with their own 
extreme men or with their Irish and labor 
allies, all of whom are afraid that, under any 
scheme of a democratized second chamber, 
whose powers are real and not sham, their 
ambitious plans would be rudely thwarted.” 
The House of Lords is to be abolished, then, 
insists this opposition organ, and it must be 
conceded that the radical dailies find nothing 
very sinister in the thought. 


* 
x * 

O KEEN has become the apprehension 
throughout Europe at the unprecedent- 
ed development of the plague epidemic 
in the far East that French dailies 

discussed last month a project for interna- 
tional action against the advancing peril. The 
spectacular tour of the German Crown Prince 
was brought to a sudden close in India while 
the coming visit of King George to the great- 
est of all the British dependencies may be put 
off indefinitely. Many grim stories of the 
epidemic in Manchuria are related in the ad- 
vices of the Paris Temps from Harbin. “Some 
of them are almost too terrible for repetition. 
Many seem less ghastly only because of the 
heroism they reveal on the part of Europeans 
fighting the scourge.” Doctor Meunier, the 
distinguished Paris specialist, met his death 
while doing his utmost to stay the epidemic. 
Refugees from Chinese cities now in Harbin 
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So hastily and so indiscriminately is this work carried out that on more 
than one occasion there have been charges of murder as a result. The 
living are placed on the pyres sometimes with the dead. 


say that not only do the Chinese throw 
corpses into the street, but hurl plague patients 
yet alive out of the windows of the houses. 
One correspondent—that of the London Tel- 
egraph—affrms that in a two hours’ walk 
through a Manchurian town he counted thirty- 
six bodies in the streets. “Pariah dogs and 
birds of prey gather over every center of pop- 
ulation.” It is not unusual to encounter an 
entire community peopled by the dead. In 
some instances wild beasts have left but the 
skeletons of the victims. Such are the inci- 
dents of a plague epidemic which in China, we 
read in the London paper, has attained “hor- 
rible dimensions.” It is said to have been 
brought from the north by native hunters. 


AD not the Chinese officials, with char- 
acteristic listlessness, watched the epi- 
demic in its incipiency with no thought of 
therapeutic intervention, the scourge, says the 
Temps, might easily have been checked months 
ago. “The supply of medical men is not 
adequate to cope with an outbreak of such an 
extent as now threatens the celestial empire 
and additional doctors were sent for as far 
away as to St. Petersburg.” The death rate at 
Harbin three weeks ago was two hundred a 
day, the French daily reports. “There are no 


proper means of disposing of the 
dead and in many cases corpses 
are thrown by scores into the 


river, thus disseminating the 
evil.” Traffic on railroads in 
northern China ‘came to a stand- 
still in consequence of such con- 
ditions. Voyagers between Si- 
beria and the South are subject 
to rigid quarantine before be- 
ing allowed to proceed to Dalny 
and Port Arthur. At Vladi- 
vostock the precautions of the 
Russian officials proved suffi- 
ciently stringent to hold the 
plague at bay, but in Peking 
several cases were notified to 
the diplomatic corps less than 
a month ago. 


"THE spread of the epidemic 

in the Chinese capital was 
reported as “very slow” by the 
physician to the British legation 
last month. There is a possi- 
bility of exaggeration in reports 
from some parts of China, the 
Paris Débats hints. The weight of evidence, 
however, justifies the sensational inferences in 
London dailies. The Gérman authorities, as 
indicated in the Berlin Kreuz-Zeitung, take an 
alarmist view of the situation. Special pre- 
cautions were put into effect at Kiau Chau. 
It is deemed significant, too, that the Chinese 
Regent, who did not at first take the plague 
seriously, is at present exerting himself to stay 
its ravages. He has even decreed that any 
Chinese physician who may lose his life 
through the malady will be accorded posthu- 
mous honors and monetary rewards as if a 
state of war existed. The force of guards at 
the great wall was strengthened at the same 
time, the object being to halt the army of ref- 
ugees from Manchuria. A spirited contro- 
versy seems to have divided the medical men 
from Europe who were sent to the scene from 
Russia while the Manchurians were perishing. 
The epidemic is of the most virulent pneu- 
monic form, according to Doctor Christie, of 
the United Free Church of Scotland Mission, 
who is in the forefront of the fight at Mukden. 
The Russian authorities seem to have formed 
another idea of the subject. The low temper- 
ature of the region affected at this season 
seems ta the Scotch expert favorable to the 
bacillus, 
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NE marked characteristic of the Jew- 
‘ish race the world over is intensity. 
If the Jew is selfish he is intensely 
selfish. If he is altruistic he is in- 
tensely altruistic. A Jew of the criminal type 
will go to the very limits of criminality. A 
Jew of the philanthropist type will awe the 
world with the magnificence of his philan- 
thropy. Find a Jew in whom the mercenary 
spirit dominates, and he is apt to care nothing 
for the laws of God or man in seeking his 
sordid: gains. Find a Jew of the religious 
type and he will sacrifice every kind of ma- 
terial and worldly interest rather than yield 
one jot of his faith or one tittle of its cere- 
monial requirements. One doesn’t need to be- 
lieve in the Old Testament to accept the con- 
clusion that the Jewish race is the “chosen 
people” of God. Itis. Sois every other racea 
“chosen people.” Every race is “chosen” for 
certain definite purposes and to make certain 
contributions of its own to the development of 
the human race. The Greeks were a “chosen 
people.” So were the Romans. So are the 
British, the Germans, the French, the Spanish 
—chosen one for one purpose, another for an- 
other. The Jews are chosen for the purpose— 
if you are asking us—of intensifying life 
wherever they go. They_intensify its state- 
craft. They intensify its industry and finance. 
They intensify its philosophy. They intensify 
its art—pictorial, plastic, musical or literary. 
Whatever the Jew is, he is intense. And 
whether he is intensely good or intensely vile, 
he is disagreeable to all those who dislike in- 
tensity and who love to go through life on an 
even jog trot. 

Now Louis D. Brandeis is a Jew, and, be- 
ing an altruistic type of Jew, he is amazing 
the country with the intensity of his altruism 
and with the splendid service he is gratuitously 
rendering not “the people” only—as the dema- 
gog uses the phrase—but corporations and 
boards of trade as well. It is quite possible 
that you don’t know who Louis D. Brandeis 
is. Six months ago very few people outside 
of Massachusetts did know. He is the attor- 
ney who has been pleading the case of the 
shippers before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, trying to prevent the increase in rail- 
way rates. That doesn’t sound interesting, 





THE ALTRUISM OF LOUIS BRANDEIS 





The interest 
lies not in the fact that he represents the 
shippers, but in the motives back of that fact 
and in the personality back of the motives. 
Here is a statement made a few weeks ago 
by Mr. Brandeis that furnishes a clue to his 


but it may help you locate him. 


career. He said to a newspaper man: “Some 
men buy diamonds and rare works of art, 
others delight in automobiles and yachts, My 
luxury is to invest my surplus effort, beyond 
that required for the proper support of my 
family, to the pleasure of taking up a problem 
and solving, or helping to solve it, for the 
people without receiving any compensation. 
Your yachtsman or automobilist would lose 
much of his enjoyment if he were obliged to 
do for pay what he is doing for the love of the 
thing itself. So I should lose much of my sat- 
isfaction if I were paid in connection with 
public services of this kind.” That sounds 
very simple and convincing; but it is con- 
vincing only because it comes after a series 
of deeds that conform closely to the statements 
made. Thousands of men have made similar 
professions beforehand and have aroused 
good-natured derision. The surprizing thing 
about Brandeis is the perfectly serious way in 
which those cynics, the newspaper men, take 
him. Two things in public men those cynics 
have learned to look: for with lynx eyes—the 
evidence of personal vanity and the tendency 
to “bluff” the public. Those who know Brand- 
eis seem to find in him neither of these two 
things. 

The reason for their apparent faith is read- 
ily seen when one reads the description of 
Brandeis’s public services as told by Ernest 
Poole in The American Magazine for January. 
In 1896, for instance, he entered actively into 
the struggle in Boston over the traction situa- 
tion. The city had built a subway and the 
West End Company wanted to lease it for 
fifty years at a nominal price. Brandeis was 
engaged by a group of public-spirited men to 
voice their protest and make a fight, which 
was carried up to the legislature. The result 
was a lease for but twenty years at a trifle 
under five per cent. to the city on the cost 
of construction. When Brandeis was asked 


by his associates for his bill as attorney 
“There is 


he replied: no fee. This is 
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part of a plan of mine.” The leader of 
the citizens’ movement expected a fee of at 
least $5,000. A similar struggle came a little 
later with a group of New York capitalists 
who tried to get control of the entire traction 
system in Boston, by leasing the surface lines 
for ninety-five years, building a new subway 
to be owned by them in perpetuity, and ex- 
tending the lease of the first subway for twenty 
years longer. The contest was bitter and it 
lasted three years. The result was that the 
lease of the first subway was not extended, 
the second subway was built on practically the 
same terms as the first (by the city), and the 
surface lines were leased for twenty-five years 
only. The fee that Brandeis received could 
again be indicated by a string of ciphers. 

Then came the fight for cheaper gas in Bos- 
ton. The companies wanted to combine and 
had to have permission from the state govern- 
ment. Brandeis again headed a fight, not to 
prevent the combination, but to compel con- 
ditions equitable to the people. He has never 
fought great industrial companies simply to 
block their way. He is not a destroyer, but a 
regulator of trusts. In this gas controversy 
the companies were finally compelled to give 
the people ninety-cent gas (instead of $1.20), 


and it was provided that the company could 
issue a dividend to its stockholders of but 
seven per cent.; but it had the privilege of. 
paying one per cent. additional dividenc for 
every reduction of five cents it made in the 


price of gas! Result: the price is down to 
eighty cents and the company is paying nine 
per cent. dividends, and whenever it pays a 
dividend to the stockholders it pays another 
to the employees! 

He comes of idealist stock. His maternal 
grandfather took an active part in Poland’s 
struggle for freedom in 1830. His father was 
one of the sympathizers with “the Bohemian 
movement”—whatever that was—of 1848. 
And his father and uncle were intense aboli- 
tionists in Kentucky, before the days of the 
civil war. Louis D. was born in Louisville, 
schooled in Dresden, and received his pro- 
fessional education in the Harvard Law 
School. The Harvard authorities suspended 
the rules in order to allow the young man to 
take his law degree at the age of twenty. 
He was an ardent university man, and in 
later years he organized the Harvard Law 
School Association. 

He is not, as already said, a destructive 
agitator. He disclaims having any rigid social 
philosophy. He believes in property rights, 
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but he thinks that property has too often been 
made by our courts an end rather than a 
means. “Once correct that error, put prop- 
erty back into its right place, and the whole 
social-legal conception becomes at once con- 
sistent. But he sees no need of a revolution. 
The federal Constitution needs not to be 
amended. Nor should our judges and courts 
be assailed. He believes our judges “are as 
honest as you can make men”; but they need 
to be educated. “Law has always been a nar- 
rowing, conservatizing profession. In Eng- 
land it was always easy for a Tory govern- 
ment to find great lawyers for judicial office, 
but for a Liberal government it was hard. 
And so it has been throughout history. Nearly 
all of England’s great lawyers were Tories.” 
The tendency, as he sees it, is steadily toward 
increasing governmental control. This con- 
trol must be not only physical, but social, for 
the reason that oppression of the individual, 
against which government is designed to pro- 
tect its citizens, is no longer physical oppres- 
sion, but a more subtle form of social and in- 
dustrial oppression. The people’s aspirations 
must be given adequate legal expression, and 
they feel very widely the inconsistency exist- 
ing today “between political democracy and 
industrial absolutism,” and doubt the possi- 
bility of their continued coexistence side by 
side. The people are “beginning to doubt 
whether there is really a justification for the 
great inequalities in the distribution of 
wealth.” 

Now read that last paragraph over again 
and see how very moderate and restrained the 
views are, especially for a fighting man. There 
is hardly a man who reads this page so reac- 
tionary that he will not assent to this descrip- 
tion of the situation. The thing that seems to 
inspire Brandeis is not the love of agitation, 
or of sophisticated rhetoric, or of any alluring 
social theory. But he loves efficiency, espe- 
cially social efficiency. “The great fact to re- 
member,” he says, “is this: The coming 
science of management, in this century, marks 
an advance comparable only to that made by 
the coming of the machine in the last. The 
profits from the machine were absorbed by 
capital. But we have developed a social sense. 
And now of the profits that are to come from 
the new scientific management, the people are 
to have their share. These profits are to be 
immense. On our railroads alone at least a 
million dollars a day might be saved by this 
kind of management. Not all the material re- 
sources in our land can compare to this pro- 
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Copyright by facie & Ewing 
“YOU MIGHT PASS HIM BY A HUNDRED TIMES WITHOU A SECOND GLANC 
Louis D. Brandeis, tho he never held an official position, never ran for office, and is inconspicuous in. general 
appearance, has by sheer force of mind, poise of character and disinterestedness of motive been rapidly” gaining ‘the 


confidence of that large section of the American people who wish to see great corporations effectively regulated» with- 
out the wanton destruction of prosperity or the preaching of class hatred. 
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digious field, the possibilities of the science 
which will increase the efficiency of man. 
And this public domain must not be pré- 
empted.” 

He has never run for office, he has no po- 
litical ties, and has no connections with any 
big corporations. “I have only one life,” he 
remarks, “and it’s short enough) Why waste 
it on things that I don’t want most? I don’t 
want money or property most. I want to be 
free.” Finally, if Mayor Gaynor can quote 
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Epictetus, the philosopher. Brandeis can 
quote Euripides, the dramatist. This passage 
is one that he is especially fond of: 


Thou hast heard men scorn thy city, call her wild 
Of counsel, mad; thou hast seen the fire of morn 
Flash from her eyes in answer to their scorn! 
Come toil on toil, ’tis this that makes her grand, 
Peril on peril! And common states that stand 
In caution, twilight cities, dimly wise— 

Ye know them, for no light is in their eyes! 

Go forth, my son, and help! 





BARNES, A POLITICAL BRAVO OF THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY 


ALK as you may, the two-fisted man 

of brawn and nerve, the man with a 

defiant swagger who isn’t afraid to 

curse anybody or to fight anybody, 

who knows what he wants and takes it, who 

without any doubt or hesitation or compunc- 
tion conforms his life to 


The good old rule, . . . the simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power 
And they should keep who can 


—such a man still appeals to something un- 
regenerate in the best of us and extorts a sort 
of sneaking admiration. When a man of that 
kind gets into politics, he becomes a ward 
leader, a district leader, or a city boss, accord- 
ing to. the amount of intelligence that goes 
with the brawn. Now take a fine pagan ani- 
mal of that kind, give him brains and a Har- 
vard education, but no visible vestige of a 
social conscience, add to these endowments 
wealth and family prestige, and you get some- 
thing with a striking resemblance to William 
Barnes, Jr., the new chairman of the Repub- 
lican state committee of New York, who was 
“beaten to a frazzle” at the state convention 
last fall and turned up again several weeks 
ago with the whole Republican state organiza- 
tion in his gripsack. 

The question who is to be Platt’s successor, 
that has been hanging in suspense for a num- 
ber of years, seems to have been settled at 
last. Barnes is no longer merely the boss of 
a city or county. For the time being, at least, 
he is a state boss. He defied Hughes, the 
Republican governor; Root and Depew, the 
Republican senators; Roosevelt, the Republi- 
can ex-President. In a measure he defied 


Taft, the Republican President; but Taft, tho 
his wishes were known, disavowed all inten- 





tion to interfere in the party fracas in this 
state. Yet by some strange necromancy, and 
despite the fact that the people were out gun- 
ning for bosses in all parts of the Union last 
fall, we have in New York state, as a net re- 
sult of the election, Murphy, the leader of 
Tammany Hall, nearer than any Tammany 
boss has before been in at least a generation 
to being the state boss of one party, and 
Barnes, the ‘most outspoken and least diplo- 
matic of all the petty Republican bosses, in 
control of the state organization of the other 
party. It is a shock that dazes even seasoned 
heads. No wonder the country in general can 
not understand New York politics. 

But if our state politics is perplexing, the 
new Republican chairman is not hard to under- 
stand. His nature does not seem to be a com- 
plex one. He is a politician of the old brand 
by inheritance, by instinct and by training. 
His grandfather, Thurlow Weed, was for 
more than half a century a dominant leader in 
national politics, holding his own with all 
comers. The father of Barnes was one of 
the founders of the Republican party. The 
son breathed in a political atmosphere from 
the very first, and politics as Weed practiced 
it was no sentimental game. It was a strong- 
arm game. An enemy was to be plugged 
on every possible chance and a friend was 
to be rewarded with the spoils of office. 
Barnes of to-day plays the same game— 
not apologizingly and surreptitiously, but 
boldly and outspokenly, like a man who is at 
perfect ease in his own mind and scorns to 
dissemble. Out of nineteen of his ward presi- 
dents in Albany not long ago, seventeen held 
offices in the city and county government. 
Besch, of the first ward, was sheriff; Roesch, 
of the second ward, was deputy city treasurer ; 
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Franey, of the third ward, was county clerk; 
Hoyland, of the fourth ward, was county treas- 
urer. So on down through the list. 

If a business man opposes him, Barnes has 
the assessments on his real estate raised. 
Saloon keepers are kept informed of their 
duties. They must purchase their bar supplies 
from an influential member of the county 
board of supervisors, and get their bonds from 
the company in which the commissioner of 
public safety is interested. Policemen and 
firemen go to the same company for their in- 
surance policies. There is a law against any 
party organization’s assessing office-holders; 








but the Albany office-holders are organized 
into a Lincoln League and they kindly assess 
each other three per cent. of their salaries for 
the League, and the League helps out the 
party in the campaign expenses. The control 
by Barnes is perfect. Says the Albany cor- 
respondent of the New York Evening Post: 
“Under the constant personal 
of William Barnes, Jr., the Republican ma- 
chine of Albany city and county—for it com- 
prehends both—is far more efficient, more 
coherent, more harmonious and comparatively 
more powerful than those two better known 
examples, Tammany Hall and the Philadelphia 


supervision 








THE MAN WHO DOESN’T KNOW WHEN HE IS “BEATEN TO A FRAZZLE” 


William Barnes, Jr., of Albany, is again in the saddle, having been chosen head of the Republican organization of 
the Empire State after defying a Republican governor, two Republican senators, and a Republican ex-President. His 
political machine in Albany is said to surpass in its perfection anything ever dreamed of by Tammany Hall. 
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Republican corporation, have ever been. Tam- 
many has never succeeded in getting such a 
grip on every phase of New York city’s life 
and activities as the Barnes machine has in 
Albany. Nor did Kelly, Croker, or Murphy, 
in the days of their most absolute control, 
ever become much more than the dictators of 
their party and its policies. But Barnes 
dictates not only to his own party, not only to 
a considerable section of the Democratic party, 
but to the city.” 

The policy of thoro is the policy of Barnes. 
He doesn’t go in half way and stop under 
the eaves. He is or he isn’t, he does or 
he doesn’t. “The point is,” says a writer in 
the (Philadelphia) Saturday Evening Post, 
“that whether Barnes is right or whether 
Barnes is wrong, he is right with both fists 
or he is wrong with both fists. He doesn’t 
shuffle and stammer and gurgle and squeak 
and trim and teeter. He takes an axe and 
wades in. A _ big, broad-shouldered, keen- 
witted, fearless chap, he speaks out in meet- 
ing. He is a large, intense, fighting person, 
with the courage of his conversation.” Re- 
ferring to a remark made by Barnes last sum- 
mer, when he was throwing down the gantlet 
to the Republican leaders, namely, “I take my 
orders from my constituents, not from a Presi- 
dent, Governor, or former President,” the 
same writer says: “I should like to have a 
front seat and an unobstructed view of the 
proceedings, to say nothing of the moving- 
picture privileges, on the afternoon when a 
constituent of William’s strolls in and gives 
him an order.” 

He is no “Fingy” Conners or “Charlie” 
Murphy type of man, this William Barnes, Jr. 
He did not have to be coached how to eat 
peas with a fork. He was a prize winner at 
Harvard, in an unusually brilliant class. He 
won a Boyleston prize for public speaking. He 
was assigned a commencement part—a disser- 
tation. He was graduated magna cum laude, 
and he just missed being made a Phi Beta 
Kappa. In the college life he distinguished 
himself even more than in the-class room. 
Early in his career he “made” the staff of the 
Crimson, and in his senior year was its editor- 
in-chief. He was made an Alpha Delta Phi, 
became a member of the Hasty Pudding Club, 
the Historical Society, the Philosophical Club, 
the Finance Club and various others. He 
rowed on the class crew in his sophomore year. 
He was also a “good spender.” But above all 
he was even then a good politician, energetic, 
persistent, successful. 


Only a few days after his graduation, being 
not quite twenty-two years of age, he was 
married to a Miss Davis, of Cincinnati, and 
a year later he was able to exhibit proudly 


the “class baby” of Harvard ’88. His first 
job, after the honeymoon, was as reporter on 
the Albany Evening Journal, established by 
his grandfather, Thurlow Weed. The next 
year, having wealth, he bought the Morning 
Express. Not long after he bought the Even- 
ing Journal also, consolidated the two papers, 
and started into politics, on the Republican 
side. Albany county was a banner Democratic 
county then. For eight years he fought to 
make it a Republican county and succeeded. 
He made his paper a tail to the kite of his 
political aspirations. He used all the weapons 
he could find and forged others. He didn’t 
scatter over the state or nation and he didn’t 
bother trying to shape the destiny of the peo- 
ple. He concentrated on his own county, and 
with wealth, education, intelligence, resolution, 
courage and family influence, he played the 
game with a splendid hand of trumps. And 
he played it to win. He looks like a political 
boss, we are told by the Evening Post’s special 
correspondent : 


“He is more than six feet in height, broad of 
shoulders and of girth, heavily built and heavily 
featured. His naturally florid complexion is 
made more florid—to the point of redness some- 
times—by his manner of living. For he is a 
high liver. He likes to eat and he likes to drink, 
and he does a little more of each than is entirely 
good for him. He has a nonchalant, careless air 
about him; but if he is indifferent to effects, he 
is by no means blind to what is causing them. 
That his eyes are heavy does not mean that he 
is not seeing everything that goes on about him. 
He is impulsive, and it takes him little time to 
make up his mind about a thing that most men 
would balance carefully before deciding. But, 
once having come to a decision, he is apt to stick 
to it through thick and thin, even when his ob- 
stinate refusal to be convinced is damaging him.” 


He is conceded, even by his enemies, to be 
an unquestionably abler man than Platt was, 
and his friends believe he will become a 
greater “boss.” But Platt could wield a rapier 
deftly where Barnes can use nothing but a 
broadsword. His methods have a brutal di- 
rectness that is offensive and arouses resent- 
ment. Nor can he appeal to the public as 
skilfully as Platt could. Some of the inter- 
views giver: out by the “easy boss” were mod- 
els of satire, humor and lucid statement. 
Barnes can’t do that sort of thing well. He 
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tried it last year, before the state convention 
met, when he was fighting Roosevelt. He 
appealed to the public then and the appeal did 
not ring true. He is a master of machines, 
but not a master of men. 

To sum it all up, Barnes, as we see him, has 
a mind for facts, but not for ideas. The mas- 
tery of facts gives a man power, the mastery 
of ideas gives him influence. The secret of 
Roosevelt’s remarkable career is that he has 
had, in an unusual degree, mastery of both 
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facts and ideas. Barnes has but one kind of 
mastery. As far as mere will take a 
man he will go; but when he reaches the point 
where influence is required he will fail to 
“make good.” Watch him and see. He is a 
political bravo, a splendid political bully; but 
he is not a leader of men’s minds and hearts. 
He comes a few decades too late. He will not 
last long. But he will be worth watching 
while he does last, and when he dies he will 
die game. 
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THE SPEAKER OF THE 


N RECALLING the Right Honorable 
James William Lowther to the Speaker’s 
chair last month, the British House of 
Commons, in which the Liberals and 

their allies form the radical majority, con- 
ferred a special honor upon the most uncom- 
promising Conservative in England. His 
will be the difficult task of maintaining order 
in a house grown turbulent through the intro- 
duction of elements to which tradition and 
authority mean less and less. He will rule 
the Commons, says the London News—the 
Speaker’s sworn political foe and personal ad- 
mirer—“with a certain bluff good nature and 
common sense communicating itself to the 
members.” Speaker Lowther is an aristocrat 
of the aristocrats, “loathing democracy and 
all its works,” yet not even the rabid Social- 
ists and laborites manifested the slightest op- 
position to his elevation to the highest post 
within the gift of the House. He holds aloof 
from the mob and never conceals his disgust 
for the views of the great majority of the 
men who voted him into the dignity he up- 
holds so uncompromisingly. The explana- 
tion of the anomaly, says the London News, 
is to be found in the Speaker’s sense of humor. 
With unruffled dignity and in fine hauteur he 
can meet a crisis brought on by the wildness 
of some Socialist or laborite so cleverly that 
the House relaxes into the loudest laughter. 
It is through the capacity of “Squire” Lowther 
that the House of Commons is such a jolly 
place, according to our contemporary. He 
could not be defeated for the Speakership. 
At a quarter to three each afternoon there 
enters the House of Commons, we read in 
the London Mail, an erect, well proportioned 
man with a trim brown beard, regular features 
and the steel blue eyes of the typical English- 
It is “Mr. Speaker,” explains our con- 


man. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS 


temporary. He is garbed in flowing robes, we 
read, full-bottemed wig, knee breeches and silk 
stockings. “He gives to the old-world cos- 
tume a grace and dignity only to be found 
when it is associated with strength and char- 
acter.” With strong quick steps he mounts 
the dais of the chair, he takes his seat, adjusts 
his robes and opens the order paper of the 
day. The sergeant-at-arms, sword by his side, 
raises the great gilt mace to the table. Mem- 
bers relapse into silence. The day’s sitting of 
the British House of Commons has begun. 
The present speaker of that greatest of the 
world’s representative assemblies seems to the 
London Mail to lead men in a way which 
makes them like being led. “It is a pleasure 
to submit to his rule. During the first three- 
quarters of an hour questions may be poured 
in upon ministers, but members are not al- 
lowed to make anything in the nature of a 
speech. Supplementary inquiries, arising 
from the ministers’ replies, are permissible, 
but members must not express their opinions. 
One day that irrepressible Nationalist, Swift 
MacNeill, effervescent with fury regarding the 
wrongs of Ireland, snapped out a fierce retort 
to Augustine Birrell, Chief Secretary for the 
emerald isle. Instantly the Speaker was on 
his feet. “The honorable member,” he said 
gravely, “must put his interruption in the 
form of an_ interrogation.” The House 
roared with laughter and an incident that 
might have been painful was made ludicrous. 
That famous sense of humor of his did not 
fail Speaker Lowther, we read next in the 
London News, when the militant suffragists 
stormed the ladies’ gallery. That famed gal- 
lery is over the chair and thus invisible to 
the Speaker himself. Banners upon which 
were inscribed the device “Votes for Women” 
were waved frantically in the faces of the as- 
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tonished Commons. There followed a sound 
of scuffling and disorder behind the grille 
which effectually screens the ladies from the 
vision of the members. Everyone knew what 
it meant. The police were dislodging the in- 
vaders. Instantly the storm reacted upon the 
House. Brave hearts below responded to the 
cry of distress from above. “There were 
girls in the gold reef city,” quoted Willie 
Redmond, not the man to hear their cry of 
agony unmoved. Up he sprang, says our con- 
temporary, “like a knight of old romance.” 
He flourished his handkerchief at the chair. 
“Mr. Speaker, Sir,” quoth he, “is it in ac- 
cordance with your will that a barbarous po- 
lice should be called in to assault our wives 
and sweethearts?” His voice shook, for, ex- 
plains the London daily, “a serious aspect had 
been put upon the incident.” There was a 
breathless pause punctuated only by a sound 
of scuffles, shrieks and sobs above. What 
would the Speaker say? Would he defend 
the police? Would he say a word for the 
women? “Unfortunately,” said the Speaker, 
rising with great solemnity, “I seem to be the 
only member of this House who is unable to 
behold the scene.” He gazed up pathetically 
at the canopy over his head and there ensued 
a roar of universal laughter. 

The present Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons has thus proved himself, the London 
Mail thinks, a genius among Speakers. He 
gives no favor and he knows no fear. The 
rights and privileges of the most extreme So- 
cialist are as safe in his hands as are those 
of the Conservative group to which James 
William Lowther himself belongs. “Not one 
of the 670 members but will acclaim for his 
just and happy rule, as his triumphant re- 
election the other day by a body which has a 
large majority against him more than proved.” 
The speaker must not only have hundreds 
of rules of order at his finger tip, but must 
be ready to meet a sudden emergency with a 
quick decision. Mr. Lowther rarely fails. 
Yet when he was first made Speaker some 
years ago the critics, while admitting his many 
good points, remembered that he is not bril- 
liant. He is not a great orator. He is not 
a commanding statesman. He is never likely 
to thrill the world with a great book. But 
he is a man of universal culture, possessing 
tact and firmness and he has a passion for 
fair play. 

It is said in the London News that when 
first he was offered the Speakership he re- 
plied: “The office will give me three things 





I don’t want. It will give me a _ peerage, 
which I’d rather do without. It will give me 
a house in London, and I have one now. It 
will bring me a large annual income, and my 
income is larger now than any one man can 
spend.” The Speakership, however, gave 
James William Lowther something that he did 
want—the rounding out of a parliamentary 
career which is said to be without precedent. 
A Lowther has gone from Westmoreland to 
Westminster continuously for some six hun- 
dred years. During a century and a half 
there has been no break in his direct parlia- 
mentary ancestry. Mr. Lowther’s great- 
grandfather sat in the House of Commons for 
half a century. His grandfather sat for an- 
other half century. His father held a seat 
for a quarter of a century. He has himself 
been a member of the House of Commons for 
more than a quarter of a century. He is thus 
an hereditary legislator in the best sense of 
the term. Perfect dignity, ever ready and un- 
failing courtesy, sound judgment, comprehen- 
sive knowledge of parliamentary procedure, 
absolute impartiality and infinite patience are 
a few of the qualifications conceded him by 
universal consent of all factions. 

A good shot, the Speaker is also very fond 
of cricket, besides being excellent with the 
foils. His fame as a sportsman has filled all 
England and he has gone around the world 
nearly in his enthusiasm for big game. Then 
he possesses no ordinary facility as a land- 
scape painter and he was highly successful 
as an amateur actor. His stage name of 
“Lowther R. Kade” is still recalled with en- 
thusiasm by the cast that played Romeo and 
Juliet with the future Speaker in the part 
of Friar Lawrence. So versatile is the Briton 
who presides over the Commons. “He will 
abandon none of its ancient forms or etiquet, 
but he tempers them with thoughtful conces- 
sions.” When the poorer members of the 
House appealed to his predecessors in office 
to make the wearing of court dress at his 
functions optional, they were met with a re- 
fusal. -When they made the same appeal to 
Mr. Speaker Lowther, they were met with 
refusal too, but he promptly took the edge off 
the refusal by inaugurating a series of lunch- 
eons where the democratic might be free from 
the necessity of wearing gold lace and silk 
knee breeches. It was a tremendous break 
with tradition. 

Altho he is now approaching his sixtieth 
year, Mr. Speaker Lowther is as devoted to 
the sportsman’s life as ever he was when he 























THE MAN WHO HOLDS IN THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT THE PLACE OF “UNCLE JOE” IN CONGRESS 


The Right Honorable James William Lowther has just been re-elected Speaker of the House of Commons after 
several years of service in that exalted capacity. He is a typical blue-eyed English Conservative holding the post of 
honor in a body politically opposed to him, 
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was playing cricket and football at Eton. He 
was a great rifle shot when he went up to 
Cambridge. Fox hunting is his glory. He 
has written much upon that theme for the 
sporting papers and he has made himself a 
recognized authority upon it. He possesses 
himself all the things essential in a good run- 
ner with the pack. “It is sport,’ he says, 
“demanding a strong pair of legs, grand phys- 
ical condition, good wind, plenty of per- 
severance and some knowledge of mountain- 
eering.” He has made so careful a study of 
the habits of the fox that no one dreams of 
disputing with him when he manages a day’s 
hunt. Another of his joys is deer stalking, 
his keenness being equal to that of the King 
himself. The pair have often shot over the 
moors together also. A few years ago he 
went to British Columbia chiefly for the sake 
of the shooting, and not long after he was 
after game in Albania. He has not, however, 
gone in very much for horse-racing. It is 
affirmed that he seldom or never bets. 

By way of keeping as fit as possible, we 
read in The Badminton Magazine, the Speak- 
er of the House frequently fences, usually on 
the terrace, which is so conveniently at hand. 
M. Fontaine, an accomplished professor, comes 
two or three times a week to try swords with 
the illustrious Lowther. “He is still one of 
the best amateurs with the foil in all England.” 
He fences almost equally well with either 
hand and to this practice he attributes his 
unusually good physical condition. He retains 
his superb health mainly, according to one 
account, “by not worrying about it.” The 
physical strain upon him is at times consid- 





erable. A Master of the Hounds, a notable 
shot, a fine swordsman, a good cricketer still, 
a former football champion, fond of a run 
with the hounds, he stays awake in the par- 
liamentary season until far into the night. A 
few hours only after the adjournment of the 
House he will make for his splendid country 
seat in Cumberland for a_ horseback ride 
through the fields and lanes. In winter he 
skates on the ponds on his estate and last 
year won the prize for figure skating. “He 
waltzed at his tenants’ ball for three hours 
without stopping.” 

To sum up the Speaker of the House of 
Commons in a sentence, as the London Post 
does, he is “a splendid specimen of the Eng- 
lish country gentleman.” He is also stanchly 
conservative. He leads a somewhat patriar- 
chal life among his tenantry, who worship him 
and who send him to Parliament because his 
father and his grandfather went there before 
him. The Right Honorable James William 
Lowther, we read in the same conservative 
daily, gets his opinions of things in general 
just as he came by his vast wealth—by inher- 
itance. He has no especial use for ideas. 
One never hears of contributions to thought 
from his pen, such as have conferred fame 
upon Mr. Arthur James Balfour. He does 
not shine in general conversation. He has 
never done or said an original thing. He is 
thoroly English in his gratification at being 
an average man. That is the secret of his 
success in a difficult post. The office of Speak- 
er, explains the London News, does not de- 
mand rare qualities. It demands common 
ones in a rare degree. 








THE MOST WONDERFUL 


LTHOUGH she missed by a single 
vote the honor of membership in 
the Academy of Sciences, the pres- 
tige of Marie Sklodovska Curie, so 

famed as the heroine of radium, has been ac- 
centuated by the defeat. So spirited has grown 
the agitation in her behalf that when next a 
vacancy is filled by the savants at the Sor- 
bonne, they will eliminate the consideration 
of sex, predicts the Paris Temps, and make 
official a recognition which is in every other 
sense universal. Madame Curie will yet be 
a member of the Academy of Sciences, if she 
lives. There is no doubt of this, says the 
Figaro, even in the minds of some of the men 





WIDOW IN THE WORLD 


who comprized the majority against her. 
The lady herself, we read, received the news 
of her defeat as impassively as she heard that 
a great sovereign had come to the Sorbonne to 
listen to one of her lectures. This most won- 
derful of all the widows in the world, as she 
is styled by the Paris Débats, never manifests 
publicly either emotion or self-consciousness. 
She lives in a seclusion so absolute that, in 
spite of her world-wide fame, her personality 
remains as unfamiliar as that of the Emir of 
Bokhara or that of the Grand Llama before 
Thibet was penetrated by the British. Ma- 
dame Curie is a stranger to a world that for 
years has rung with her fame, nor do the ef- 























forts made from time to time to interpret her 
achievements throw the least light upon the 
mystery of her character. It is still a riddle. 

Impressions of neutrality and colorlessness 
are derived by all those writers who have 
striven to convey, in the columns of the 
French -press, some notion of the personality 
of the Polish woman who has made herself 
one of the first physicists of the age. She 
looks to the Figaro like ‘a something washed 
out, the color gone, the fire extinguished.” 
Physically she is small. In aspect she is al- 
most insignificant. “One is tempted to say 
her eyes are gray until a closer inspection 
brings out a trace of blue; but in the end 
the hue of these frigid orbs relapses into 
a sheer neutrality.” This neutrality of the eye 
watches a neutrality of the complexion, which 
is neither pale nor red nor sallow, but faded. 
The hair again is neither auburn nor brown 
nor turning gray, but of the indefinite neutral- 
ity of the rest of the personality. The prom- 
inence of the cheek bones and the nervous 
expression of the countenance as a whole at- 
test the Polish origin of this undemonstrative 
person. Much work in the laboratory has 
worn her to absolute thinness. “Madame 
Curie looks like a person in need of the kiss 
of the sun, a person who would benefit from 
more fresh air.” 

Coldness is the word, too, for her tempera- 
ment, or the Figaro maligns the lady. “She 
suggests the passionless spirit of pure science.” 
In a voice quite low and free from the theat- 
rical in tone and effect, Madame Curie eluci- 
dates to her Sorbonne classes the mysteries 
of that new knowledge which she has mastered, 
but which has not mastered her. Her man- 
ner is as cold as her aspect. She never waves 
her arms, long and slender and graceful as 
they are. She never rises to her. feet and 
paces excitedly about her desk as did that 
genius of physics the late Professor Berthier. 
His epoch-making discoveries excited him and 
he could not help imparting some of that ex- 
citement to an audience. Madame Curie an- 
nounces the most wonderful and least ex- 
pected of developments with the matter of 
factness of a business man reading off a 
statement of assets and liabilities. She is 
never ever wrought by labors in the labora- 
tory, however prolonged. Her accents betray 
her Polish origin, but she expresses every idea 
in perfectly idiomatic French. In lucidity of 
exposition she is unsurpassed. The subject 
of radium loses all mystery when she ex- 
pounds it. 
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Madame Curie always wore the simplest of 
garbs, even when as a blushing bride she was 


a sort of heroine in the laboratories. Since 
the tragic death of her late husband, the 
widow has affected black and brown. There 


is something maternal in her attitude to the 
pupils who frequent her class room, but be- 
yond this, says the French daily, one would 
never dream that sentiment had the least 
place in her make-up. This maternal note 
finds further utterance in her relations with 
her two daughters. The oldest of these, little 
Irene Curie, is now thirteen, and the youngest 
is barely eight. They dwell with their mother 
and their grandfather on a tiny estate at 
Fontenay-aux-Roses, where the fame of Ma- 
dame Curie has scarcely penetrated. The 
denizens of that small French hamlet have 
but the vaguest idea that the middle-aged and 
worn woman going about the fields in the 
company of the two little girls is one of the 
world’s most illustrious scientists. Madame 
Curie passes her vacations among the fields, 
picking flowers and feeding the chickens. 
Every Sunday she is found in the village 
church, for she does not believe in scandaliz- 
ing the neighbors by displays of anti-clerical- 
ism. 

Habits of frugality, acquired in her youth 
of privation and of poverty, reveal themselves 
in the household of which she is the head, we 
read in the Paris Débats. The world’s great- 
est woman physicist is also one of the world’s 
most conscientious mothers.. She taught little 
Irene to sew. Eve, the youngest daughter, 
manifests some of her mother’s devotion to 
science. She has a tiny collection of radio- 
active elements, understood to be of great 
financial value, whatever importance it may 
or may not possess to the physicist. Madame 
Curie herself makes the girls’ dresses, cutting 
and fitting them with her own hands. She 
knits the mufflers worn by her daughters and 
she could, were that nécessary, knit them 
stockings. The cooking is done by an elderly 
female servant unless omelettes are on the 
morning’s bill of fare, in which case Madame 
Curie makes the delicacy herself. She is an 
accomplished marketer, we read, and is a 
familiar sight to those in her neighborhood 
who deal in fresh vegetables. Madame Curie 
also washes and irons with her own hands 
the more delicate pieces of lingerie worn by 
the members of her little family. She is, in 
short, domestic. 

Nothing annoys Madame Curie so much, 
asserts the Paris Gaulois, as the efforts some- 
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THE ISOLATOR OF POLONIUM 


Madame Marie Sklodovska Curie is here shown in an 
Illustration (Paris) drawing made during one of her lec- 
tures on physics at the Surbonne. ° 


times made to exploit her fame at the ex- 
pense of her associates in research. She takes 
pains in her lectures to give due credit to all 
who have worked in the field of physics 
throughout the period of her own activity 
there. She attributes her own success as a 
scientist partly to her peculiar training and 
partly to her husband’s encouragement. The 
maiden name of this heroine of the laboratory 
was, as all know, Marie Sklodovska, but it is 
not so generally understood that her father 
was himself a distinguished physicist. Marie, 
who was born in Poland about forty-four 
years ago, lost her mother at a very early age. 
She became the pet and playfellow of her 
father, then the occupant of a chair of chem- 
istry in the college at Warsaw. The little 
girl spent hours of each day in the laboratory, 
amusing herself with experiments by the 
hour. By the time she was nine her knowl- 
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edge of chemistry and of physics amazed her 
father’s intimates. The late Mendeleieff, who 
formulated the periodic law, predicted a great 
future for little Marie if she stuck to her 
chemistry. He lived to see her famous. 

Like all the Poles who grew up in the War- 
saw that suffered under Czar Alexander, 
Marie Sklodovska imbibed a fierce and revo- 
lutionary patriotism. She was admitted into 
the secrets of many Polish revolutionary so- 
cieties formed among the students and there 
is an impression among her father’s friends 
of that period that she wrote for one or two 
pairictic sheets. As the daughter of an im- 
poverished educator, she could expect no for- 
tune. At eighteen she was earning her bread 
in the capacity of governess, Russia being the 
scene of her labors. This life, if we may 
trust the account in the Gaulois, proved 
wholly distasteful to the young Polish girl. 
She had the daughters of a Russian noble- 
man under her care, her time being spent in 
teaching French, Latin, music and deportment 
to some very refractory children. At an un- 
fortunate moment for herself the government 
at St. Petersburg pried into the secrets of the 
patriotic societies of students at Warsaw. To 
avoid attendance as a witness against some 
of her father’s pupils, Marie quitted Russia 
in disguise and made her way to Paris. 

The only practical knowledge brought by 
the Polish exile to the French metropolis had 
been obtained in her father’s laboratory. 
Marie had not only remembered all the les- 
sons taught in her tenderest years, but re- 
tained the passion for chemistry and for 
physics which won the applause of Mendele- 
ieff. Besides this knowledge and enthusiasm, 
Marie had some fifty francs in cash. Her first 
residence in Paris was a garret, provided with 
a cot and a-chair, but no table. Her food was 
black bread reinforced with milk. At no time 
during her residence in the bare and frigid 
garret could she afford herself such neces- 
sities as an umbrella or an extra pair of shoes. 
Her diet was bread and milk for so long that, 
as she remarked with reference to this expe- 
rience later, she had to acquire afresh’ a taste 
for wine and meat. Possibly, as the Gaulois 
conjectures, these trials stamped upon her 
frame and features that emaciated and weary 
look which has ever since characterized them. 
“She seems never to have been tender or ro- 
mantic or impulsive or ardent.” The cold- 
ness and colorlessness of her manner and ap- 
pearance reflect, it seems, the impressions of 
her starved and hopeless days. 
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Marie Sklodovna’s one purpose was to get 
into a laboratory. Again and again she was 
met with refusals even to consider her appli- 
cation for employment. She was a stranger, 
her father was in discredit for his political 
activity and her appearance was against her. 
Through sheer persistence, as one account of 
her struggles has it, she was at last “taken on” 
to assist in preparing the furnace and the 
bottles for laboratory experiments. Before 
the end of her first week of service her won- 
derful knowledge of physics and of chemistry 
had been recognized. She improvised expe- 
dients when the resources of the laboratory 
failed, doing this with an expertness that 
amazed Professor Lippman, then in control of 
the Sorbonne’s research work in the physical 
sciences. To him she was enabled at last to 
tell the story of her trials and to make known 
the manner in which she had become so pro- 
ficient in laboratory work. He opened a cor- 
respondence with her father and placed his 
ample facilities at her disposal. He intro- 
duced her at the same time to one of his most 
promising pupils, a young man named Pierre 
Curie. He shared the one enthusiasm of 
which Marie was capable. 

For a long time the young Polish girl could 
not entertain the idea of becoming the French 
physicist’s bride. He was as poor as herself. 
For some years they experimented side by side 
in the Lippman laboratory with a view to 
gaining some insight into the nature of elec- 
tric radiation through rarefied gases. Pierre 
Curie became her inseparable companion and 
in a few years he was her husband. The strug- 
gle with poverty and discouragement became, 
if anything, keener. The household was set 
up in the beginning at Sceaux, but later they 
rented apartments on the Boulevard Keller- 
mann, where the wife built herself a little 
laboratory. Night after night she went on 
with her experiments. Pierre Curie is un- 
derstood to have believed that he and his wife 
were on the track of the unattainable. Time 
after time he abandoned the quest in despair. 
His wife persisted. They became in time 
something of a jest to their little circle of 
friends. The two children were born, the 
standing of Curie in the world of science be- 
came solid and at last the isolation of radium 
was announced to a bewildered world. The 
name of Curie sprang into fame. 

One needs but the slightest knowledge of 
the character of Marie Sklodovska Curie to 
appreciate, the Gaulois thinks, the qualities 
which rendered her long quest successful. 


“Never was woman less fantastic, less prone 
to the exercise of the sanguine gifts of tem- 
perament. Madame Curie is cold, careful, 
calculating. Hers is the mind that closes upon 
an idea with the tenacity of the bulldog’s 
bite.” She had the physical qualities of en- 
durance, wiriness and vigor. Never did Ma- 
dame Curie succumb to illness. It is related 
of her that when her first child was a week 
old she went into the laboratory of her mod- 
est home on the Boulevard Kellermann and 
tested there the validity of a hypothesis that 
occurred to her as she lay in bed. She washed 
and dressed and bathed her children among 
the crucibles and retorts with which she made 
her tests. Their childhood was a repetition of 
her own. Yet never did she forget in her 
devotion to research that she was likewise a 
wife and mother. Although a cousin had 
come on from Poland to look after the chil- 
dren, it was Madame Curie who took them 
out each morning for their breath of air and 
who undressed them and put them to bed. 

Five years have passed since the fatal day 
upon which Pierre Curie was killed in the 
streets of Paris. Madame Curie had gone 
that very morning with her children—Irene 
was then eight, while Eve was but three— 
from the little home on the Boulevard Keller- 
mann to the country residence at Fontenay- 
aux-Roses which their improved position in 
the world enabled them to buy. Pierre Curie, 
having bade her farewell, went to breakfast 
with his friend, Professor Perrin, at a neigh- 
boring restaurant, stopping later at a publish- 
ing house to go over the proofs of a work in 
which were set forth the nature of the dis- 
coveries to which the distinguished couple 
owed their international fame. Upon step- 
ping into the street again, the physicist slipped 
upon the wet street directly in front of ‘an on- 
coming truck. His death was instantaneous. 
Nothing could have been more characteristic 
of the wonderful Madame Curie; says the 
Paris Figaro, than the coolness with which 
she received the news of her bereavement. 
There were no tears, no traces of grief. Over 
and over she repeated: “Pierre is dead.” 

The widow consecrated herself with new 
devotion to the studies she had shared so long 
with the great scientist at whose side she 
toiled to their mutual celebrity. The slight 
figure seems more bent than it was. The lines 
in the countenance have deepened. The si- 
lence always characteristic of this unusual 
type of feminine nature has become more 
confirmed. 
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THE PATHOLOGICAL PROBLEM OF THE EMPLOYED 


NEMPLOYMENT as a social prob- 
lem has so diverted attention from 
the difficulties of the employed that 
scant attention is paid, laments The 

British Medical Journal, to the hygienic risks 
now involved when men work steadily. The 
every-day risks in common trades have en- 
tailed such a variety of hospital cases that it 
might pay to institute an inquiry into the com- 
parative health of the employed and the un- 
employed. It would possibly be found that 
the man who cannot find work is usually in 
better health than the man who can. At a 
recent inquest in England, for example, evi- 
dence was given that the deceased had suc- 
cumbed to syncope. He was a maker of har- 
ness, and harness makers, owing to the work- 
ing of their arms, are liable to aortic valve of 
the heart and tend to die suddenly. 

This suggests to our contemporary a quite 
legitimate question. “When so_ seemingly 
harmless an occupation as harness making en- 
tails peculiar risks to those employed in it, 
can bricklayers and gardeners and dress- 
makers regard themselves as free from some 
unsuspected trade disease?” In point of fact 
it is found that most forms of employment 
entail conditions that are a predisposing cause 
of some particular disease. 

Thus the clerk in a badly ventilated office 
is specially liable to tuberculosis, the cab- 
driver to diseases consequent upon exposure, 
the tavern-keeper to alcoholic poison, and so 
on. But these are but the obvious instances 
that might occur to the laity. There are, how- 
ever, a greater number now than ever before 
of what may be called occupation diseases 
that are either unknown to those engaged in 
the occupation concerned or known only 
within that comparatively small circle. 

Consider, for instance, the diseases similar 
to harness maker’s heart. “Those splendid 
specimens of physical development, the ham- 
mer men who may be seen wielding heavy 
sledge hammers where a street is under repair 
or a trench is being dug, are subject both to 
aneurism, in which the walls of an artery be- 
come morbidly dilated, and to aortic or heart 
disease.” Many develop an aneurism between 
the ages of forty and fifty, the symptoms being 
pain in the chest. 





Then there is a whole class of what our 
contemporary calls dust diseases. It refers to 
the “pneumo-koniosis” of the miner, a sort of 
chronic consumption so far as appearances go, 
which is caused by the fine coal dust lodging 
in the substance of the lung. We have like- 
wise the knife-grinder’s phthisis, although this 
is not so common as it was because scientific 
ventilation and the use of wet grindstones 
have been made more or less compulsory. It 
is an illustration of the difficulties attendant 
upon any attempt to legislate against diseases 
of occupation that the knife grinders opposed 
at first the use of wet grindstones because 
they are not so rapid as dry ones and much 
of the labor in this trade is so-called piece 
work. A third dust disease is printer’s colic, 
contracted by compositors who inhale the 
lead dust to be found in the cases of type. 
This disease has been much decreased by the 
invention of the type-setting machine, but it 
still prevails where the job compositor plies 
his vocation. Lead in its various forms is a 
cause of illness among many workers. 

Another dangerous metal to work with is 
mercury. At first sight silk-hat making and 
mercurialism do not seem to be intimately as- 
sociated, yet the workers in the preliminary 
stages of this trade frequently suffer from 
contact with the mercurial salts which are 
used in the treatment of the rabbit fur. The 
resultant condition is known as salivation and 
is evidenced by a metallic taste in the mouth, 
loosening of the teeth and soreness of the 
gums. A curious case of lead poisoning came, 
by the way, under the notice of our contem- 
porary recently. A seamstress became ill with 
the malady and it was remarked that she had 
been in the habit of biting off the thread she 
used with her teeth. This did not seem to 
throw much light upon her symptoms, but 
upon investigation the thread was found to 
have been treated with sugar of lead. Seain- 
stresses who have acquired the bad habit of 
biting their thread also run a grave risk of 
appendicitis owing to the stomach irritation 
caused by the scraps of cotton or flax. An- 
other class of workers who use the needle— 
sail-makers—are subject to a disease of the 
palm of the hand in consequence of the man- 
ner in which the needle is held. 
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SCIENCE AND DISCOVERY 


AN IMPORTANT DISCOVERY IN WIRELESS 


TELEGRAPHY 


N important discovery in the field of 
wireless telegraphy by Guglielmo 
Marconi, as the result of experi- 
ments during a voyage to Argen- 

tina, is attracting attention in the scientific 
press of the world. An official of the Mar- 
coni Wireless Telegraph Company states in 
London Nature that the results point to 
the possibilities of the system as being now 
beyond all limit. Mr. Marconi took with him 
on his voyage a receiving instrument and a 
kite and made arrangements for the trans- 
mission to the ship of messages from the 
stations at Cliftden, Ireland, and Glace Bay, 
Nova Scotia. The kite was flown by means 
of a very long wire, the inventor receiving 
messages by this means from a distance of 
over thirty-five hundred miles in the daytime. 
But for the fact that a storm arose and made 
the flying of the kite impossible, messages 
could have been received at an even greater 
distance. 

The transmission and reception of a message 





THE WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY ROOM ABOARD AN OCEAN LINER 


BY MARCONI 


at such a distance easily constitutes a record, 
according to our technical contemporary, and 
the value of the result is considerably en- 
hanced by the fact that it was attained dur- 
ing the daytime. Hitherto, for some reason 
which has not yet been fathomed, it has been 
found possible to transmit messages at much 
greater distances by night than by day. Al- 
most invariably the long distance message re- 
garded as record-breaking from the point of 
view of distance, have been transmitted by 
night. Indeed, so great have been the dis- 
tances traversed by night at times that they 
have come to be known as “freak messages.” 
The sending of a receiving wire to a much 
greater altitude by means of a kite will, it is 
believed, take the instrument far above those 
influences which interfere with the electric 
waves, in addition to making telegraphing at 
any distance possible. In the same way a 
message might be sent from any ship to any 
shore station, no matter how distant from it 
she might be. 


Through the latest discovery of Guglielmo Marconi it has become possible to utilize this portion of a great steam- 


ship as efficiently by day as by night. 
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THE REVOLUTION WROUGHT IN MODERN WEAPONS 
BY THE AUTOMATIC PISTOL 


NLY within the past few weeks 
(through the official investigation 
into the holding of London’s police 
at bay by a few men in a house) 

has it dawned upon the public that the auto- 
matic pistol brings a new era in firearms. The 
Houndsditch murderers had automatic pistols. 
The police had revolvers. That tells the 
story, asserts the pistol expert, Mr. F. A. 
McKenzie, in his study of the new device 
which we copy from Knowledge. The man 
armed to-day with a revolver has as much 
chance against an opponent with a self-load- 
ing pistol, says our expert, as had the armies 
of the Dervish with their spears and swords 
against Kitchener’s guns on the field of 
Omdurman. This, he insists, is no exaggera- 
tion. The revolver has an effective range of 
from twenty-five to thirty yards. The most 
powerful automatic pistols are sighted to a 
thousand yards and even very small pistols 
can kill at fifty yards. The revolver is a diffi- 
cult weapon. When fired, says the writer, 
it shows a decided tendency for the line of 
fire to rise. To allow for this deflection in 
the passage of the bullet requires both skill 
and practice. In the automatic pistol the rise 
is far less, thus making the aim far more di- 
rect and certain. With the automatic pistol 
the rate of fire is many times greater. When 
loading a revolver, one must slip each cart- 
ridge into its own chamber, after ejecting the 
old cartridge cases. With the automatic pistol 
one slips into place a clip of bullets ranging in 
number from three to twenty, by what is 
practically one movement of the hand and 
they subsequently eject themselves. At an 
emergency a man has seldom time to reload 
his revolver when the last cartridge is fired. 
With the automatic pistol the skilled shot can 
fire seven aimed shots a second or seventy a 
minute, including reloading. In the light of 
these details, it seems to our expert that any 
police force armed with revolvers, “like the 
police of New York for instance,’ would be 
helpless if opposed by two or three skilled 
men with automatic pistols. The comments 
of New York dailies upon the pitched battle 
in the London streets seem to the British ex- 
pert ill-timed and misleading. They were 
based upon a failure to perceive that a revo- 
lution has been wrought in modern weapons 
within a very recent period. To quote more 
at length: 


“That the revolver has good points no one 
would deny. For dealing with one or two men 
at a distance of a few yards there is much to be 
said in its favor. The low velocity with which 
the bullet travels makes it valuable in stopping an 
opponent. The more powerful automatic pistols 
have a way of sending their bullets clean through 
their object, making a small hole, and leaving him 
perhaps unaware for some seconds that he has 
been struck. The force with which the bullets of 
the automatic pistol travel can be judged from 
the fact that bullets of the larger type will go 
through more than two feet of pine, when near 
the muzzle. Old-world armor would be riddled 
through and through by them. 

“In the revolver the central principle is the 
revolving chamber, in which the cartridges are 
placed one by one, and where each barrel is 
brought in turn into position by the cocking of 
the trigger or the recoil from the explosion. In 
the automatic pistol, when the clip of cartridges 
is pressed into the magazine and the clip itself is 
pulled out, the breach bolt springs forward. The 
weapon is then ready. With the firing of the first 
shot the empty cartridge is automatically ejected 
and the second forced up in readiness. This proc- 
ess repeats itself until the whole of the cartridges 
are used. There is no trouble with reloading; no 
hammer to pull back into place. You simply press 
lightly with the finger on the trigger for each 
shot. The statement made at one of the Hounds- 
ditch inquiries that when the trigger is once 
pulled the pistol continues to fire until all 
cartridges are used, like a machine gun, is 
wrong. The trigger has to be pressed for each 
shot. 

“It is obvious even to one unfamiliar with arms 
that a weapon four times as rapid and with from 
six to forty times greater range, far more cer- 
tain, and far more sure in its aim than the re- 
volver must eventually replace it.” 


The description of the weapon which seems 
destined to replace the revolver as “an auto- 
matic pistol” seems to that famed expert, Mr. 
R. C. Drummond, a trifle misleading, how- 
ever. It conveys little idea, he insists, of the 
real nature of the weapon. “Automatic” im- 
plies some implement whereon the operator 
only pulls a trigger while the mechanism does 
the rest. Some people may have conjured up 
a picture of the London desperadoes armed 
with pistols from the muzzles of which, after 
the trigger had once been pressed, issued con- 
tinuous streams of bullets—a sort of Maxim 
gun in miniature. The word “magazine” 
might be better and more accurate for the 
new weapon. 
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THE WORK OF THE CREATOR OF A NEW BASIS FOR 
LOVE BETWEEN THE SEXES 


HAT new science of eugenics which 
has just been deprived of its creator, 
the late Sir Francis Galton, was de- 
fined by himself as the specialty in 

research dealing with the influences beneficial 
to the inborn qualities of a race. The earliest 
exertions not only of himself but of his fol- 
lowers, according to Biometrika (London), 
were directed towards the study of questions 
bearing upon selection in marriage as a 
means of securing the health and vigor of 
offspring. Their declared aim was to pro- 
mote such mating as might cause the useful 
classes in the community to contribute more 
than their proportion to the next generation. 
Sir Francis Galton applied to the passion of 
love the same considerations by which Bacon 
strove to show the comparative weakness of 
the fear of death. 

Galton maintained that social influences of 
all kinds have immense power in promoting 
or retarding marriages and that marriages, if 
unsuitable from a eugenic point of view, ought 
to be banned socially or even regarded with 
the disfavor felt for marriages of cousins. 
This social attitude would, Sir Francis Galton 


felt, condition marriage profoundly and even 
react upon the expression of romantic attach- 


ment. Love, in other words, must be placed 
upon a scientific basis. Sir Francis Galton 
was too sound a philosopher, we read in this 
authorized statement of his ideas, to expect 
any immediate or even speedy result from the 
new science. “He admitted from the first 
how much spade work would be required be- 
fore the principles which he enunciated could 
be generally accepted as guides to practice.” 
He saw the necessity of making the most ex- 
tensive possible collection of facts bearing 
upon the subject, especially of the facts of 
heredity as far as they could be ascertained. 
He laid down three stages which would have 
to be passed through as preliminaries to any 
general realization of his aims. He desired 
the new science to be made familiar as an 
academic question until its exact importance 
was understood and accepted; to be recognized 
as a subject the practical importance of which 
was real and the practical development of 
which was deserving of serious consideration, 
and, finally, to be introduced into the con- 
science of the time as a new religion having 
for its object to ensure that humanity shall in 
future be represented by the fittest races and 


by the progeny of the fittest individuals among 
them. 

As steps toward the attainment of these 
ends, Sir Francis Galton endowed a labora- 
tory of eugenics at the University of London 
and caused the appointment of research fel- 
lows and research scholars for the express 
purpose of prosecuting the studies by which 
alone the questions at issue can be raised from 
their present academic position to that of 
practical guides for the conduct of young men 
and women desirous of pledging themselves to 
one another in a union based upon reciprocal 
romantic attachment, of which offspring 
would be the fruit. In the words of the offi- 
cial organ of this idea, Biometrika: 


“To all this there can be no reasonable objec- 
tion, unless it be upon the side of nomenclature. 
Sir Francis considered and dismissed the word 
‘stirpiculture,’ but it may be questioned whether 
he has improved upon it. It is usually a mis- 
take to attach new meanings to words which 
have previously been used in some admitted 
sense; and ‘eugenics’ has long appeared in bio- 
logical dictionaries as expressing prolificity with- 
out regard to quality, while it has been familiar 
to people in general as an equivalent of the Ger- 
man Wohlgeboren. Nor does it express, ety- 
mologically at least, that very large side of the 
question which relates to the nurture of chil- 
dren as well as to their descent, and seeks to 
ascertain what qualities, possibly injurious to the 
interests of the individual in other respects, may 
fail to detract from his or her fitness to be a 
parent. An endeavor to discriminate between 
the respective effects upon development of na- 
ture and nurture, of heredity and environment, 
has been among the most important of the work 
lately carried on at the University Laboratory. 
The extreme difficulty and complexity of the 
research may be indicated by the observation 
that, if the children of men employed in cer- 
tain unremunerative, overcrowded, or unwhole- 
some trades are themselwes weakly, and below 
some accepted standards of size and develop- 
ment, the first question thence arising will be 
whether the parents were not originally put to 
the trade in question because they were them- 
selves weakly or inefficient, and hence whether 
the condition of the children may not be a re- 
sult of inheritance rather than of the bad living 
and bad feeding to which they have been con- 
demned by poverty. Such problems are still fur- 
ther complicated by the probability that differ- 
ing causes may often co-operate in the produc- 
tion of results which it is impossible to trace 
with certainty to any one of them; while some 
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of these causes may be temporary or occa- 
sional, and others continuous or permanent 
in their operation. In other words, the 
problems presented by heredity are inter- 
laced, at first sight almost inextricably, with 
those arising from various social condi- 
tions; and any attempt to arrive at sound 
conclusions concerning the suitability of 
any suggested matrimonial alliances must 
be preceded by the attainment of definite 
knowledge of the boundaries within which 
the influence of inheritance is exercised. A 
knowledge of the directions and the extent 
to which bodily and intellectual develop- 
ment are controlled by environment is an 
essential preliminary to determining the 
degree in which they may be dependent 
either upon immediate parentage or upon 
the more remote inheritances the evidences 
of which often appear to remain dormant 
even for long periods, and to become mani- 
fest at times when every clue to their origin 
has been forgotten.” 


The most authoritative statement of 
the result of the work done in the Gal- 
ton Laboratory for eugenics comes from 
Professor Karl Pearson, under whose 
supervision it is now conducted. He 
utters a grave warning to the effect that 
population in civilized countries is re- 
cruited far more extensively than for- 
merly from the less fit elements of the 
community. The world can be rescued 
from the control of the decadent (phys- 
ically, morally and mentally) only by 
rigid application of the principle of 
eugenics. It is objected by opponents of 
the theories of Galton that love can 
never be based upon a scientific promise. 
Hence the eugenic marriage is not prac- 
tical. To this Professor Karl Pearson 
replies in the words of the late Sir Fran- 
cis Galton that it is possible to give to 
the eugenic ideal the force and intensity 
of a religious idea. Time alone can 
bring this about, but of the ultimate 
prevalence of this belief in the minds of the 
young and marriageable the late Sir Francis 
Galton seems never to have had the least 
doubt. The words of Professor Pearson, so 
far as they elucidate the ideals of the late 
founder of eugenics, are given thus in the 
London Standard: 


“Tt would be difficult to over-estimate the debt 
that the world owes to Sir Francis Galton for 
his work on this subject. To him is due the 
origination of this new idea, and to its working 
out he has devoted much of a long life, and 
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Courtesy The Scientific American 


POSTERITY’S CUPID 


Sir Francis Galton, founder of eugenics, was convinced that 
romantic love could be revolutionized by the substitution of a 
scientific idea for that of Petrarch, Don Juan and Romeo. 


provided the means that it has been in his power 


to bestow. The object of the Galton Labora- 
tory is scientific investigation, and as scientific 
investigators the staff do not attempt any form 
of propaganda. That must be left to outside 
agencies and associations. They simply study the 
problems that appear to be of social importance, 
examine the facts statistically and publish the 
results that flow from their analyses. So far the 
laboratory has issued about ten memoirs dealing 
with problems affecting inheritance, showing 
that properties such as insanity, deaf-mutism and 
ability are inherited according to definite laws, 
and studying the inheritance of various consti- 

















tutional conditions such as a tendency to tuber- 
culosis, defective sight, and so forth, while re- 
cently the laboratory has undertaken the collec- 
tion of raw material for problems of inherit- 
ance in man on a rather more ambitious scale.” 


The subject to which the Galton Laboratory 
is at present devoting most attention has to 
do with the effect of environment upon char- 
acter. The effect that parental alcoholism 
has upon the physical and mental characteris- 
tics of children has, in the light of this work, 
been immensely exaggerated, affirms Karl 
Pearson. To quote on this head his exact 
words: 


“The children of those who use alcohol are, 
in fact, in some respects superior to the chil- 
dren of abstainers, for, tho alcohol is not in 
itself beneficial to the offspring, the alcohol 
drinker appears on the average to be of a more 
robust type than the abstainer, and the vigor 
of the parent is reproduced in the offspring.” 


Without assenting to this proposition or 
questioning it, that able scientist, Sir Ray 
Lankester, in a recent paper on eugenics, pub- 
lished by the London Telegraph, observes that 
the work of the Galton Laboratory has revo- 
lutionized our views of the “fit” among human 
beings. The poorer classes seem to contain 
the “fit,” while the well educated and the 
wealthy seem to comprise a decided percent- 
age of the unfit. It is very paradoxical, but 
it can be explained upon the basis of facts 
definitely ascertained and easily grasped: 
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“Civilized mankind appears to be very nearly 
completely in a condition of ‘cessation of selec- 
tion.’ It is the better-provided and well-fed, 
well-clothed, protected classes of the community 
in which this cessation of selection is most com- 
plete. Racial degeneration is, therefore, to be 
looked for in those classes quite as much as in 
the half-starved, ill-clad, struggling poor, if, in- 
deed, it should not be expected to be more 
strongly marked in them. There are facts which 
tend to show that such anticipations are well- 
founded. 

“This is a matter requiring further discussion. 
It is probable, I may say in anticipation, that 
whilst natural selection in the struggle for ex- 
istence is non-operative (except as to alcoholism 
and some diseases) in civilized man, yet that 
what Mr. Darwin called sexual selection—the in- 
fluence of preference in mating—has an impor- 
tant scope, and it may be that hereafter it will 
be of enormous importance in maintaining the 
quality of the race. 

“Meanwhile, it seems that the unregulated in- 
crease of the population, the indiscriminate, un- 
questioning protection of infant life and of adult 
life also—without selection or limitation—must 
lead to results which can only be described as 
general degeneration. How far such a conclu- 
sion is justified, and what are the possible modi- 
fying or counteracting influences at work which 
may affect the future of mankind, are questions 
of surpassing interest. In any case, it is inter- 
esting to note that the cessation of selection is 
more complete, and the consequent degenera- 
tion of the race would, therefore, seem to be 
more probable in the higher propertied classes 
than in the bare-footed toilers.” 





WHAT THE FLYING DISASTERS HAVE SHOWN 


O less than thirty lives have been 
sacrificed within the last twelve 
months to the cause of aviation. 
The question that naturally occurs 

to everyone, observes that well known writer 
on flying machines, John H. Ledeboer, is 
whether progress in navigating the air is 
worth the price that has to be paid for it. 
For the loss of life in the past promises to 
be insignificant compared with the loss of life 
that threatens in the immediate future. Is 
the game worth the candle? To this query 
Mr. Ledeboer essays an answer not, indeed, 
upon ethical grounds, but upon scientific ones. 
The question is really, he thinks, is the aero- 
plane sound in principle? He replies in the 
affirmative. That the aeroplane is sound in 
principle is proved by the accidents them- 
selves. For every accident can be traced to 


one of three causes. Each of these causes is 
not only remediable, will not only vanish of 
its own accord in the course of time, but in 
no wise affects the soundness of the principle 
upon which the science of flight is based. 
The causes of the accidents, outlined in Mr. 
Ledeboer’s article in London Engineering, are 
as follows: 


“First, the inexperience of the pilot in the face 
of adverse weather conditions; in a few cases this 
inexperience can only be translated in terms of 
foolhardiness. Obviously, the risk from this 
source will disappear; it is, in fact, vanishing fast. 
Two years ago a wind of even ten miles an hour 
was held to render a flight impossible, or, at all 
events, hazardous to the last degree. But at 
present a twenty or even thirty knot wind is re- 
garded by the airman as little more than a jolly 
breeze. 
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“The second and third causes, to which the 
great majority of accidents can be ascribed with 
certainty, deserve deeper consideration. These 
causes are: structural weakness and imperfections 
in design. Here, again, inexperience lies at the 
root.” 

In the monoplane, with its great expanse 
of outstretched wings that can be supported 
only by the central body at the roots of the 
wings, as in a bird, this point of juncture— 
the point of attachment of the wings—is the 
source of weakness. True, the wings are 
rendered rigid to some degree by being stayed 
to a central mast by means of wires. But 
wires subject to incessant vibration in flight 
are a source of danger and in point of fact 
are eliminated as far as possible from the 
modern machine. 

In the biplane, again, the tail—carried far 
out to the rear and supported on thin scant- 
ling—is the critical point of weakness. The 
term weakness in this sense must not be mis- 
understood. Both monoplanes and biplanes 
are fully capable of withstanding the strain 
and stresses encountered in ordinary flight. 
But conditions may arise that throw a sudden 
strain of exceptional severity on the aero- 
plane. A steep glide with motor shut off is 
suddenly checked near the ground. The sud- 
den alteration in the path of flight subjects 
the wings or the tail to an exceptional stress 
which they may be unable to withstand. A 
sharp turn in the air—one of the sudden vio- 
lent gusts of wind that are not infrequent— 
may have the same result. 

More frequent than these sources of danger 
is the sudden failure of the wires or the levers 
controlling the steering or balancing mechan- 
ism : 

“It is difficult to assign a valid reason for this 
latter source of accident: there should be no 
difficulty in allowing for an ample margin of 
strength. But the cardinal fact remains: every 
one of these causes of accident is avoidable, there 
is not one of them that effects the principle of 
the thing. Growing experience on the part of 
constructors is, even now, eliminating the weak 
structural parts of the machine. But it must be 
remembered that this experience could be gained 
only in flight; and therefore the accidents that 
have occurred, deeply deplorable tho they be, 
have undoubtedly taught lessons of great value. 

“Hitherto speed has been the chief, if not the 
only, aim in aeroplane design. Success has un- 
doubtedly been attained in this direction, for the 
present type of aeroplane is an extremely speedy 
vehicle. Nevertheless, it is certain also that speed 
has been achieved only by the sacrifice of other 
even more important qualities. Stability is the 
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most essential quality a flying machine—or any 
other vehicle, terrestrial or maritime, for that 
matter—should possess; and stability has cer- 
tainly not been the chief object of the designer. 

“True, it is sought to obtain stability through 
speed. A machine moving at a very high rate 
of speed is less likely to be upset by slight gusts 
and air-waves; but intrinsically it remains as 
unstable as a slow machine. In addition, there 
is the grave obstacle that at high speeds the 
pressure becomes enormous; and it would, in 
fact, be impossible to calculate and provide 
against the intense strains to which an aero- 
plane flying at, say, 100 miles an hour would be 
subjected on meeting one of those strong gusts 
so frequently encountered. There is the final 
difficulty that a really fast aeroplane would be 
exposed to considerable danger in alighting on 
the ground.” 


There is a further consideration. With 
scarcely an exception, the present type of 
aeroplane is enormously overcharged with 
power. Even the small single-seat monoplanes 
are fitted with a fifty-horse- power motor, 
which ensures a speed of fifty miles an hour. 
An engine developing a hundred horse-power 
only raises the speed to sixty-five or seventy 
miles an hour. The power required to attain 
a hundred miles an hour would be enormous. 

On the other hand, it is possible for a man 
to fly with no more than nine horse-power. 
The fact is indisputable. It has been done. 
The contrast provides an excellent illustra- 
tion of the enormous waste of power entailed 
by speed. The origin of the striving for high 
speed is perfectly obvious: 


“Tt lies in the flight meetings that have formed 
so remarkable a feature of the last two years. 
These meetings, modelled almost without excep- 
tion on that memorable meeting, the first of all 
at Rheims, were practically speed contests pure 
and simple. But, as with the early motor-car 
races, these meetings have had their day. Al- 
ready the form of future contests has been laid 
down—long endurance flights across country. 
There is no doubt that a wholly different type 
of machine will be evolved by the requirements 
of these future contests. Endurance, reliability, 
and stability are the qualities that will make 
for success far more than mere speed.” 


Technically, then, the slowest aeroplane is 
the most efficient. The man who designs the 
first aeroplane to fly at less than twenty miles 
an hour in stable equilibrium will have rend- 
ered a far greater and more enduring service 
to the cause of flight than he who first reaches 
the speed of a hundred miles an hour, won- 
derful as this last would seem. 
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SCIENCE AND DISCOVERY 


THE TENDENCY TO SUPERSTITION IN THE 
SCIENTIFIC MIND 


T was inevitable that the passion for sci- 
ence which characterizes the contempo- 
rary mind should entail a revival of the 
more fantastic superstitions, insists that 

brilliant French physicist, Gustave Le Bon. 
He agrees with Sir Oliver Lodge that the 
world is on the eve of a revival of superstition 
on a grand scale, but he ascribes it, not as the 
Englishman does, to the reaction from blank 
materialism, but to that tendency to supersti- 
tion which is deeply rooted in the scientific 
mind itself. ‘The superstitions have in the 
past been created by the scientists, as anyone 
familiar with the history of the middle ages is 
well aware.” Whatever was scientific in medie- 
valism stood for whatever was superstitious in 
it, also thinks Gustave Le Bon. Yet even 
were this not so we have but to look at the 
scientists of our own time to have evidence of 
their tendency to superstition of one kind or 


another. Just now the drift to superstition 


among the scientists takes the form of a re- 
vival of necromancy and the black art. Gus- 
tave Le Bon gives various instances in the 
London Westminster Gazette, which opens its 
columns liberally to his impressions and ideas 
on the whole subject. 

Among anthropologists, thus, we have a 
Lombroso who assured his public that he had 
summoned the shades of the dead and had con- 
versed with them. A physiologist of the stand- 
ing of Richet asserted that he had seen a 
helmeted warrior spring spontaneously from 
the body of a girl. A physicist as distinguished 
as d’Arsonval told how he had watched a me- 
dium make the weight of a body vary consid- 
erably at will. And a philosopher as eminent 
as Dr. Boutroux, dilating in his lectures on 
supernatural communications, has proclaimed 
his conviction that the divine spirit enters the 
soul by means of the sublimal door thereto. 
Gustave Le Bon then advances a step further 
and inquires if there be any reason for sup- 
posing that “rigorous proof” exists that these 
wonders took place at all. 

The topic seemed worthy of investigation to 
an expert of the Society for Psychical Re- 
search, but M. Le Bon was not convinced by 
the evidence. The scientists adhering to that 
body merely confirm his ideas that the scien- 
tific mind is prone to superstition. How is it, 
he asks, that men of eminence can be brought 
to affirm the reality of the prodigies of the 
mediums? Is it not possible for illusion to 


attain such intensity as to be mistaken for re- 
ality? These and other problems of a like 
nature comprise a subject for discussion as 
important as those which Gustave Le Bon 
usually takes for themes—the dematerializa- 
tion of matter and inter-atomic energy. With 
the assistance of M. d’Astre, we read in our 
British contemporary, the performances of a 
celebrated psychical wonder were carefully 
watched and the two scientists came to the 
conclusion that the mechanism by means of 
which materialization took place was a com- 
paratively simple matter. To their trained 
minds, these phenomena, which have baffled 
sO many, were merely the results of gross 
fraud. But there was a little light table 
near the medium and without apparent con- 
tact that table was moved. The two de- 
tectives could find no clue. So they offered 
a reward. 


“With the help of Prince Roland Bonaparte 
and Dr. Dariex they made up between them a 
prize of some £80 for the first medium who 
would perform the incredible and displace an ob- 
ject without personal contact. Thousands wrote. 
Five offered to compete. Two came to learn the 
conditions, and accepted. None turned up at the 
rendezvous! M. Le Bon examines the nature of 
the illusions that are engendered of suggestion. 
The books tell us that the elements of our scien- 
tific convictions are observation, experiment, and 
reasoning. In practice, this is not altogether the 
case. All experiments can not be repeated, and 
it may be that we must rest content for the mo- 
ment to accept authority as our guide. Unfor- 
tunately, modern education is such that we hab- 
itually accept any opinion that happens to be 
advanced by an authority. From the man in the 
street to: the most illustrious among us, we are 
equally liable to make prestige the basis of our 
convictions. There is a contagion de la fovle 
and a contagion des savants. As a signal instance 
M. Le Bon gives a case involving almost the whole 
of the Académie des Sciences—and lovers of 
Daudet will remember how he tells the tale in 
L’Immortel. At the instance of Chasles, the cel- 
ebrated geometrician, they printed in _ their 
Comptes Renduws as authentic about a hundred 
letters supposed to have been written by Newton, 
Pascal, Galileo, Cassini, and others. These docu- 
ments simply swarmed with blunders, with vul- 
garities, and with unmistakable marks of having 
been written by illiterates. But almost the entire 
Académie, the representatives of the highest 
eminence in the scientific world of France at that 
day, believed in the authenticity of the letters— 
until the forger confessed his guilt,” 
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The excuse may be made, says Gustave Le 
Bon himself, that “these august beings were 
not all mathematicians or physicists and that 
they naturally relied upon the authority of 
Chasles. But specialists and non-specialists 
were alike taken in. However, in the next 
case selected by Le Bon to prove the tendency 
of the scientific mind to superstition all con- 
cerned were experts and specialists of emi- 
nence. It will be remembered that on the au- 
thority of a very famous physicist—no less a 
person than the late Henri Becquerel him- 
self—certain statements were made about the 
behavior of the emanations from uranium. 
These were believed by all French physicists 
save one, and he was scoffed at. It took three 
years to explode the delusion. 

Next came Blondlet’s famous N-rays. The 
scientific world was thrown into turmoil. The 
scientific press of the world clamored that a 
new era had dawned in physics. Were they 
subjective or objective? The official reports 
of physical societies and of chemical societies 
published scores of communications announc- 
ing the wonderful things that were done by 
these wonderful rays. To crown all, Becque- 
rel declared that he had chloroformed them. 
A prize of ten thousand dollars was awarded 
by the Academy of Sciences to the discoverer, 
but at the last moment, through an excess of 
caution that was denounced at the time, the 
prize was officially declared to be a recogni- 
tion of Blondlet’s work as a whole without 
special reference to his “discovery” of N-rays. 
Here again, affirms Gustave Le Bon, it turned 
out that mere superstition had dominated the 
minds of scientists to an extent that seems in- 
credible to the person not familiar with the 
tendency of the worker in physics and chem- 
istry. Such a series of events, adds Le Bon, 
casts a flood of light upon superstitions in gen- 
eral. “The mentality of even the keenest and 
brightest and sanest of contemporary workers 
in physics and chemistry seems to have in it 
just the qualities that made the wizards and 
witches of the middle ages so remarkable. 
Every day some new marvel in the new knowl- 
edge is trumpeted to the world, which receives 
it greedily and swallows the wildest story in 
blissful ignorance that science is the creator 
and mother and nurse of the grossest supersti- 
tion.” There is very little evidence for the 
reality of about two-thirds of the wonderful 
developments of so-called physics in recent 
years, asserts the greatest of modern physi- 
cists, as Paris Cosmos has called Gustave 
Le Bon. 
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Here another of his conclusions in the Lon- 
don Westminster Gazette: 


“There have not been wanting men in these 
later days who have endeavored to clothe in a 
scientific garb the doctrine of astral influence in 
human affairs. Here and there we find attempts 
to construct a theoretical astrology in which mod- 
ern electro-dynamical views are made to play an 
important part. As far as our limited capacity 
fits us to judge, it seems to us that the desired 
results are often achieved only by the use of two 
very ancient artifices—a persistent begging of the 
question and the assumption of an identity be- 
tween contradictories. But a recent argument 
runs as follows: An epidemic such as typhoid or 
the bubonic plague is caused by a lowering of 
human vitality. This is due to the baleful influ- 
ence of periodicity of rainfall, which in its turn 
is related to sunspots. And are not the sunspots 
due to the modification of potential caused by 
the planets as they approach to or retreat from 
the sun? Then away we go with a leap to the 
‘Similarly it follows that’ the influence of the 
stars the one on the other modifies potential, and, 
,behold, we have at once created before our very 
eyes a sublime and all-embracing dynamogeny! 
The planets exercising the greatest influence are 
the most favorable to the happiness of mankind, 
and, by a logical rule with which we are as yet 
unfamiliar, those exercising a less degree are un- 
favorable. In this manner it readily follows that 
the ancient hierarchy—Jupiter, Venus, Mars, Sat- 
urn, and Mercury—is maintained inviolate. The 
new form of the old creed may then be expressed 
as follows: The astral influence causes variations 
of potential; these induce variations in the polar- 
ity of the individual; hence his psycho-physiolog- 
ical structure will be strongly affected at the mo- 
ment when the individual is most tractable—i. e., 
at the moment of conception or of birth. Even 
it it were shown that the sum total of astral 
physical influence were so small as to be neg- 
ligible, the same cannot be said of the subtle 
biological changes that may be produced. So ex- 
tremely unstable are physiological reactions that 
the astrologer of to-day claims that the chances 
in favor of the biological effects of variation of 
potential may be very considerable indeed. Thus 
we see the old hopes palpitating anew. Folly is 
an endless maze.” 


The moral of it all is a little paradoxical 
as put by the great Le Bon. We are not to 
receive the opinions of scientists, even when 
they speak regarding their specialty, as ultimate 
scientific authority. The scientist is supersti- 
tious just as other men are. He may investigate 
without preconceived notions, but he is the 
victim of his type of mind. That type is as 
often as not superstitious. This is the real 
explanation of the so-called alchemy of the 
middle ages. 
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SCIENCE AND DISCOVERY 


UNSUSPECTED HORRORS OF AN AGE OF GLARE 


HE increased interest now taken by the 
general public in illuminating engi- 
neering is perhaps due to the fact that 
it has come to be recognized how im- 

portant it is to arrange artificial lights wisely. 
Yet many misconceptions and much confusion 
in the ideas of people on this subject are still 
too prevalent according to the engineering 
supplement of the London Times, from which 
these points are taken. For example, it says, 
the suggestion is not infrequently made that 
electric light or some other system of illumina- 
tion is bad for the eyes, whereas it is probably 
the misuse of light rather than any system em- 
ployed, which is to blame: 


“One of the chief requirements for good illumi- 
nation is the avoidance of ‘glare.’ The light 
yielded by a source may be spread over a rela- 
tively large area, as in the case of the candle 
flame or the petroleum oil lamp, or it may be 
concentrated over a small space, as in the case 
of the newer metallic filament lamps or arc lamps. 


a 





The dazzling effect of looking straight at such 
sources is due mainly to this concentration of 
light. Now, as has been pointed out by many of 
those interested in illumination, there has within 
the last few years been great progress as regards 
the efficiency of light production of illuminants. 
But this has been accomplished only by securing 
a corresponding increase in their brilliancy. Dr. 
Stockhausen, of Dresden, for example, in a re- 
cent contribution to the Illuminating Engineer- 
ing Society, estimated the intrinsic brilliancy of 
a number of modern illuminants, and the follow- 
ing figures, taken from his results and those of 
other authorities, may be of interest: 


Intrinsic Brilliancy 


Illuminant. (in candles per sq.cm.) 
PE. 6 saueteskesdsdkeehaseveoeaeeeee 0.66 
BN coon nebaea eee 0.98 
CE ENE diese soe cbedasnndesseewennes 0.75 
Incandescent gas burner..............- 5.06 
pO SE en ene 6.23 
Carbon filament glow lamp............ 86.5 
Metallic filament glow lamp............ 219.5 
BGC TAD cen cccsevcresecccssesesoesce 3,000 (approx.) 
BE PU i aie eisseeindasenewveseea 90,000 (approx.) 


“Many prominent engineers and oculists in dif- 
ferent parts of the world agree that the exposure 








Courtesy The /luminating Engineer 


AN EFFECT OF GLARE THAT MIGHT BE IMPROVED 


This is the periodical reading room of the Congressional Library, of which building our expert contemporary says 
that it is a chamber of horrors in illumination, The room here shown has effects of glare when the light is on 


which illustrate some evils crying for remedy. 
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of these new brilliant sources within the field 
of view may be injurious to the eyes, and is in any 
case very inconvenient and troublesome. Every 
body in fact is aware of the paralyzing effects 
of looking for a long period straight at a naked 
filament or incandescent mantle. The eye in at- 
tempting to adapt itself to such bright sources 
rapidly becomes fatigued; and light so used can 
be definitely said to be detrimental to eyesight 
besides being most wasteful in practice.” 


It is striking evidence of the importance now 
attached to illumination from the hygienic 
standpoint that a special section of the [Ime 
Congrés International des Maladies Profes- 
sionnelles, recently held at Brussels, was de- 
voted to this subject. It need hardly be pointed 
out how important it is to workmen in fac- 
tories to have properly arranged lights by 
which to work. At present great importance 
is often attached to the conditions of sanitation 
and the maintenance of ventilation and a pure 
atmosphere in factories, but surely the pro- 
vision of proper illumination should be re- 
garded as an equally important essential. 
There are, moreover, many trades in which the 
eyes are apt to be constantly exposed to bright 
sources of light, and thus to suffer from the 
effect of glare. For example, large numbers 
of workpeople are employed in factories test- 
ing electric glow lamps, incandescent mantles, 
and arc lamps. Again, the use of the electric 
arc or the oxy-acetylene flame for welding 
processes is apt to have serious effects on the 
eyes of the operators if due precautions are 
not taken. 


“An illustration of the practical importance of 
good lighting free from glare is to be found in 
the illumination of school rooms. It is an un- 
fortunate fact that the eyesight of school chil- 
dren does tend to deteriorate during school life. 
It is not yet known how far this is due to bad 
conditions of illumination, but the reports of the 
medical inspectors to the London County Coun- 
cil and others suggest that such defects are at 
least partially due to this cause. When it is re- 
called that there are over one million children 
in the schools of London alone, the importance 
to the nation of this matter can scarcely be over- 
estimated. Yet it is not only school authorities, 
but also the parents, who require education in 
this matter. Many school children are sent to 
do homework during the evening in badly illu- 
minated corners, and some authorities consider 
that the harm done in this way often exceeds 
that done during school hours. 

“It is therefore very important to have further 
investigation made as to the nature of this sen- 
sation of glare and its effects, and to try to de- 
duce some simple and practical rules for its avoid- 
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ance. The questions to be answered are: At 
what point exactly does a light scurce become 
too brilliant to be looked at with comfort; and 
is it possible to prescribe a maximum intrinsic 
brilliancy which should never be exceeded in 
interior lighting? 

“Several authorities have investigated this sub- 
ject, and their estimates, tho based on different 
considerations, agree surprisingly well. Thus Dr. 
Louis Bell, of Boston, reasoning from the bril- 
liancy of a white surface illuminated by daylight, 
Professor Basquin, of Chicago, from observa- 
tions of the average brilliancy of the sky, and 
Professor L. Weber, of Kiel, who regarded the 
candle flame as an example of a bright object 
which could be looked at with reasonable com- 
fort, suggest a maximum hygienic value for illu- 
minants in the neighborhood of 2™%-candles per 
sq. in. There is now no difficulty in practice in 
complying with this requirement. By the use of 
suitable shades and reflectors the brilliancy of 
even the brightest modern sources used in the 
home can be brought down to the prescribed 
limit.” 


There are other suggested rules for the 
avoidance of glare. Professor L. Weber, for 
example, has pointed out that to prescribe a 
maximum intrinsic brilliancy is not in itself 
sufficient. For the impression of glare from a 
source of light depends very greatly on the 
background against which it is seen. An un- 
screened glow-lamp or incandescent mantle 
seen against dark velvet will be found much 
more trying than would the same source with 
a sheet of white paper behind it. In the same 
way the impression of glare from many of the 
dazzling lights in our streets, flame arcs and 
high-pressure mantles, is accentuated by the 
fact that they are seen amid grimy walls and 
sombre surroundings. The injurious effect of 
the present system of installing the lamps in 
such positions as hinder traffic and bewilder 
pedestrians is a matter which must receive 
greater attention in the future. It has been 
suggested that endeavors should be made to 
keep the contrast between the brightness of a 
source and its illuminated surroundings within 
certain limits, and Professor L. Weber advo- 
cates that the ratio of the brightness in the 
two cases should not exceed 100 to 1. Lamps 
should be so placed that their light can reach 
the observer only at a very considerable angle 
with his normal direction of vision. He sug- 
gests, for example, that a clerk at a desk 
would probably not be inconvenienced by rea- 
sonably screened lights making an angle of at 
least thirty degrees with his usual direction of 
vision when attending to his work. 
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“It might have been thought that the simplest 
method of avoiding glare in dwelling rooms 
would be resolutely to avoid the exhibition to 
the eye of any source of light whatever, and to 
adopt ‘inverted’ and similar systems of lighting 
in which lamps are concealed behind cornices, 
etc. It is, however, possible that to insist that 
a total concealment of all sources of light would 
be an unduly severe requirement in the case of 
many large interiors, for it must be recognized 
that when lamps can be placed high up near the 
ceiling even a naked source may give relatively 
little trouble to the eye. Concealed lights, tho 
valuable in many cases as an addition to local- 
ized illumination, cannot always be considered 
satisfactory as the only source of illumination. 
To begin with, it is the experience of many engi- 
neers that the general public object to the ex- 
treme uniformity of illumination and absence of 
shadows to which such systems give rise. Some 
people complain that the effect is depressing, and 
several oculists have condemned the system on 
the ground that it is not in reality good for the 
eyes, since they should be able to rest, from time 
to time, upon some surface of a lower order of 
brightness than that upon which they are nor- 
mally focussed. Another objection to the so- 
called shadowless system of light is based on 
esthetic and architectural considerations. In 
most interiors having any artistic pretensions 
there are alcoves and columns which add to the 
charm of the interior, but cannot do so effectu- 
ally unless there is a certain amount of shadow. 

“Again, an objection may be raised to this in- 
verted system of light from the standpoint of 
economy. Light which is distributed by reflec- 
tion from the ceiling and walls is rarely econom- 
ical, partly because of the large amount of ab- 
sorption and partly because it is not applied 
exactly where it is wanted. There are few rooms 
in which it is really desirable to produce an 
equally strong illumination over the entire area, 
and it is rare, indeed, that the same illumina- 
tion would be wanted on the walls as on a 
table devoted to reading and writing. From the 
purely engineering standpoint, therefore, it might 
reasonable be expected that in many cases the 
use of properly shaded lights would yield more 
efficient results and the glare from such sources 
could be minimized by scientific shading. In 
addition it should be remembered that the shade 
in general fulfils two distinct functions. It 
screens the direct rays of light from the eye 
and it also concentrates and distributes the light 
in the desired direction. It is a little surprising 
that so much stress has been laid on the im- 
proved efficiency of metallic filament lamps, while 
it is rarely recognized that the use of proper 
forms of shade and reflectors might also effect 
great saving. 

“In designing shades the exact purpose for 
which they are intended must be borne in mind. 
It is now possible to obtain reflectors which con- 
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centrate any desired percentage of light down- 
wards and enable the remainder to penetrate 
through the reflector and illuminate the sur- 
roundings. In this way it is possible to illumi- 
nate the surroundings weakly while strongly 
lighting the places where the illumination is 
chiefly required. It must not be thought that 
an object which is considerably brighter than its 
surroundings is necessarily ‘glaring.’ On the con- 
trary, the very quality which is undesirable in 
excess may, when wisely used, add to the at- 
tractiveness of a room. In fact, a properly- 
shaded source of light should prove a distinct 
gain from the decorative standpoint. The use 
of shades of a purely decorative nature is be- 
coming increasingly common, and there are many 
instances in which light is so used not for the 
purpose of illumination, but simply and solely to 
produce an artistic effect.” 

Although during the last few years consid- 
erable advances have been made in scientific 
illumination, an immense field still remains 
open for improvement in lighting. Reference 
has already been made to the lighting of 
schools and factories. But there are many 
other buildings, such as banks, offices, libraries, 
hospitals, etc., each of which presents peculiar 
difficulties and requires special treatment. In 
the different banks and offices of various kinds 
throughout the country alone there is room for 
great improvements in the lighting conditions. 
Men who use their eyes in writing through the 
day require specially perfect conditions of illu- 
mination if their eyes are not to suffer. It is 
probable that in many cases a comparatively 
slight change in the position of the lamps and 
fixtures provided would not only yield a much 
more satisfactory illumination, but enable con- 
siderable economies to be made. It is obvious 
that as different buildings serve entirely differ- 
ent purposes the arrangement of the lighting 
will have to be specially designed in each case. 
In particular the amount of light required in 
each case will differ. Naturally the illumina- 
tion of a book read by a child at school may be 
very different from that required in a railway 
yard, or in a picture gallery or museum, in 
which objects are examined at some little dis- 
tance. What is needed is to standardize, as far 
as possible, the conditions in different cases, 
and in order to do this, proper apparatus and 
methods of measurement are essential. Above 
all must measures be taken to regulate the new 
craze for fantastic illumination which makes 
the thoroughfares of great cities so replete 
with glare. The masses of color at night, 
streaming from electric bulbs in wide streets, 
are nervous irritants. For light is as racking 
in some senses to the nerves as is sound. 
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THE NEW STAR IN THE MILKY WAY 


NEW red star has appeared among 

the myriad luminaries of the milky 

way, according to the bulletins of 

the Royal Observatory at Greenwich. 
This new star, we read in the official ac- 
counts, is “near the boundary line between 
the constellations Lacerta and Cepheus.” So 
large is this blazing body that it can be seen 
by an expert observer from certain terrestrial 
posts of observation with nothing more power- 
ful than opera glasses. Yet the new star is 
so remote that its distance is incalculable at 
present. The new object in the heavens was 
discovered by the well known English as- 
tronomer T. H. Espin. He telegraphed the 
fact at once to the royal observatory at 
Greenwich, which confirmed the “find.” The 
new star is now under constant observation 
for the purpose of learning whether it will 
grow brighter or simply flare away. The ob- 
servatories of the world are thus slowly ac- 
cumulating facts and memoranda regarding 
new or temporary stars, some fifteen or twenty 
of which have been under inspection from 
time to time. Spectrum analyses of the light 
of the new star are under way with the object 
of finding out what is possible regarding its 
constituent gases. 


THE NEW STAR 


Courtesy 7he lilustrated London News 





The appearance of this new star is thought 
by the London Astronomical Bulletin to be 
due to the passing of an old faint star through 
diffused gases, the friction resulting in the 
sudden brightness which has made it visible 
to the astronomers of the world. Altho the 
star has only now been observed, its birth 
must have taken place beyond the life and 
recollection of anyone now living. If the star 
is only ten millions of times as far from the 
earth as the sun—and it may be much farther 
—the light we now see has been traveling 
through space for more than a hundred and 
fifty years, which would make its birth coin- 
cide with that of Horatio Nelson, two years 
before the accession of George III. in Eng- 
land. This method of reckoning the distance 
of a star is made possible by knowledge of 
the fact that light travels 186,000 miles—be- 
tween seven and eight times the circumfer- 
ence of the earth—in one second. 

Traveling at this rate, the light of the sun 
takes eight minutes to reach our eyes. The 
fact that the light of the new star has taken 
at least a hundred and fifty years to reach the 
earth suggests the equally interesting pos- 
sibility that the new object in the heavens 
passed into obscurity a century ago or more. 





w 





THE PRECISE POINT IN THE SKY WHERE THE NEW STAR APPEARED 


It is possible that the celestial object became extinct a century ago and hence, as one astronomer remarks, the 


camera may have revealed what no longer exists. 
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Religion and Ethics 





THE MORMON REVIVAL OF POLYGAMY 


O LESS than five different magazines 
have taken it upon themselves to 
proclaim, in trumpet tones, that 
Mormonism is once more a burning 

issue, and that the federal government will 
soon be compelled to face the problems raised 
by the revival of polygamy in Utah. Ex-Sena- 
tor Frank J. Cannon, himself the son of one of 
the ablest and most sincere of all the Mormon 
leaders, declares in the first of a series of 
articles in Everybody's Magazine: “I propose 
to show that the leaders of the Mormon Church 
have broken their covenant with the nation. 
I undertake to expose and to demonstrate 
what I do believe to be one of the most direful 
conspiracies of treachery in the history of the 
United States.” Mr. Burton J. Hendrick, in 
McClure’s Magazine, brands the Mormon 
Church as “a great secret society existing very 
largely for criminal purposes.” The Rev. Dr. 
S. E. Wishard, in The Missionary Review of 
the World, says: “The Mormon system is ut- 
terly antagonistic to the institutions of our 
country. Hence there must be perpetual con- 
flict.” Mr. Richard Barry, in Pearson’s Maga- 
zine, says: “The lizard of polygamy now basks 
in the sun of statehood, not at all ashamed 
and very little afraid.” Mr. Alfred Henry 
Lewis, in The Cosmopolitan Magazine, begins 
a series of articles entitled “The Viper on the 
Hearth” with the words: “The name of the 
viper is ‘The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
Day Saints.’ It lies coiled on the country’s 
hearthstone, and asks only time to grow and 
collect a poison and a strength to strike.” 

Of the five exposés, that in McClure’s Mag- 
azine is presented in the neatest and most com- 
pact form. Mr. Hendrick briefly reviews the 
history of the Mormon Church in America, 
and the events leading up to the admission of 
Utah into statehood. Deep ingrained in the 
whole history of Mormonism, he reminds us, 
has been the struggle to retain polygamous 
marriage. At one time the federal authorities 
sent more than a thousand polygamists to jail. 
Only twenty-three years ago, Congress con- 
fiscated the property of the Mormon Church 
on the ground that it was a treasonable and 
law-defying organization, and proposed to dis- 
franchise all Mormons. It was not until 1890 
that the Church confessed itself beaten and 





allowed its President, Wilford Woodruff, to 
make his famous statement: 


OFFICIAL DECLARATION. 
To Whom It May Concern: 


Press despatches having been sent for political 
purposes from Salt Lake City, which have been 
widely published, to the effect that the Utah Com- 
mission, in their recent report to the Secretary of 
the Interior, allege that plural marriages are stil 
being solemnized, and that forty or more such 
marriages have been contracted in Utah since last 
June or during the past year; also that in public 
discourses the leaders of the church have taught, 
encouraged and urged the continuance of the 
practice of polygamy ; 

I, therefore, as President of the Church of Je- 
sus Christ of Latter-Day Saints, do hereby in the 
most solemn manner declare that these charges 
are false. We are not teaching polygamy or plu- 
ral marriage, nor permitting any person to enter 
into its practice; and I deny that either forty or 
any number of plural marriages have during that 
period been solemnized in our temples or in any 
other place in the Territory. 

One case has been reported in which the parties 
alleged that the marriage was performed in the 
eridowment house in Salt Lake City in the spring 
of 1880. 

But I have not been able to learn who per- 
formed the ceremony. Whatever was done in 
the matter was without my knowledge. In conse- 
quence of this alleged occurrence the endowment 
house was, by my instructions, taken down with- 
out delay. 

Inasmuch as laws have been enacted by Con- 
gress forbidding plural marriages, which laws 
have been pronounced constitutional by the court 
of last resort, I hereby declare my intention to 
submit to those laws, and to use my influence with 
the members of the church over which I pre- 
side to have them do likewise. 

There is nothing in my teachings to the church, 
or in those of my associates, during the time 
specified, which can be reasonably construed to in- 
culcate or encourage polygamy, and when any 
elder of the church has used language which ap- 
peared to convey any such teaching he has been 
promptly reproved, and I now publicly declare 
that my advice to the Latter-Day Saints is to re- 
frain from contracting any marriage forbidden 
by the laws of the land. 

Witrorp Wooprvurr, 
President of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-Day Saints. 
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THE MAN WHO TRIED TO ABOLISH MORMON 
POLYGAMY 


Wilford Woodruff, as President of the Mormon Church, 
promulgated the 1890 manifesto repudiating polygamy. 


On the strength of this declaration, Utah 
was granted the privilege of statehood; but the 
charge is now made, and is widely accepted as 
true, that the Mormons have never lived up to 
their agreement. “Even before Ig901,” says 
Mr. Hendrick, “polygamous households had 
been re-established on a considerable scale, and 
with the succession of Joseph F. Smith to the 
presidency of the Church the restoration of old 
conditions became practically open.” The in- 
dictment proceeds: 


“More than any of the prophet’s successors has 
Mr.,Smith brought back to the church the spirit 
of Brigham Young. He has not Brigham’s abil- 
ity or his capacity for leadership, but he has all 
of Brigham’s fanaticism, all his aggressiveness, all 
his fiery devotion to the Mormon Church. 

“In his eyes only one thing really counts, and 
that|is Mormonism. ‘From my youth up to the 
present,’ he says, ‘I have not believed that Joseph 
Smith was a prophet, for I have known that he 
was. In other words, my knowledge has super- 
seded my belief.’ 

“Th Mormonism the doctrine that is nearest 
President Joseph Smith’s heart is unquestion- 
ably; polygamy. Upon that subject he is an 
unyielding fanatic. ‘Some people have sup- 
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posed,’ he said in a sermon preached July 7, 1878, 
‘that the doctrine of plural marriage was a sort 
of superfluity or non-essential to the salvation or 
exaltation of mankind. In other words, some of 
the saints have said, and believe, that a man with 
one wife, sealed to him by the authority of the 
priesthood for time and eternity, will receive an 
exaltation as great and glorious if he is faithful, 
as he possibly could with more than one. I want 
here to enter my: solemn protest against this idea, 
for I know it is false... . I understand the law 
of celestial marriage to mean that every man in 
this church who has the ability to obey and prac- 
tise it in righteousness, and will not, shall be 
damned. I say I understand it to mean this and 
nothing less, and I testify in the name of Jesus 
that it does mean that... . The marriage of one 
woman to a man for time and eternity by the 
sealing power, according to the law of God, is a 
fulfilment of the celestial law of marriage in 
part—and is good so far as it goes. But this is 
only the beginning of the law, not the whole 
of it.’ 

“Mr. Smith has practiced his own doctrine. His 
first marriage, that with Levira A. Smith in 1859, 
turned out unhappily. ...He has married five 
wives besides this one—two of them sisters—and 
up to date has had forty-three children. It is 
not strange that, under the presidency of a man 
of this type, there should be a resumption of 
polygamy.” : 





. 


THE PRESENT HEAD OF THE MORMON CHURCH 


Joseph F. Smith is the most conspicuous violator of 
Mormon pledges. He practices and permits polygamy. 





















RELIGION 


The “old polygamists,” that is, those who 
were polygamously married before 1890, now 
make virtually no pretense, Mr. Hendrick 
avers, of living apart from their plural wives. 
“Every Mormon city and town has its fair 
quota. They are found everywhere—in high 
positions in the Church, in both houses of the 
State legislature, in important official positions 
in the gift of Utah.” Mormon governors, it 
seems, have not hesitated to appoint polyga- 
mists, living openly in defiance of law, to posi- 
tions of great honor and trust; and in Mormon 
educational institutions polygamists occupy 
high places. Nor is plural marriage confined 
to the older generation. “New plural mar- 
riages, by young men and women in their 
twenties and thirties, have been performed.” 
Mr. Hendrick tells us: 


“In fact, there are many influences that make 
the allegiance of the younger generation stronger 
than that of the old. Their mothers and grand- 
mothers had many early prejudices to overcome; 
polygamy ran counter to their whole religious and 
moral training; it was something new, strange, 
and essentially abhorrent. With the present gen- 
eration, however, this institution appears quite in 
the normal order of things. They have been fa- 
miliar with it from their earliest days: As small 
children, in the Sunday-school they have been 
taught the divinity of plural marriage; God him- 
self, and Jesus Christ, have been constantly pic- 
tured to them as polygamists. Even tho the 
church has ostensibly given up the practice, it has 
never, even ostensibly, abandoned its belief in the 
principle. It constantly upholds as models to its 
growing children men who, almost without ex- 
ception, are or have been polygamists. As late 
as 1905 the Mormons used the public schools of 
‘Utah, supported by public taxation for teaching 
the principles of Mormonism. Here, under Mor- 
mon public school teachers the children studied 
the lives of such men as Brigham Young, Heber 
C. Kimball, John Taylor, Lorenzo Snow, Joseph 
F. Smith, John W. Taylor, George Teasdale—all 
polygamists. 

“The church still openly teaches polygamy as 
orthodox Mormon doctrine. It derives its au- 
thority for the principle from the revelation 
given to Joseph Smith in 1843. This is the longest 
revelation in the ‘Doctrine and Covenants,’ the 
book which is the canonical theological work of 
‘the Mormon Church. In spite of the fact that 
the Church has officially given up polygamy, it has 
never taken the revelation out of this volume. On 
the other hand, it has never included in this work 
the Woodruff manifesto. There are many books 
of Mormon theology still circulated, and still pur- 
chasable at authorized Mormon book shops, which 
uphold in the strongest possible terms the doctrine 
of polygamy.” 
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A PRESENT-DAY BITTER OPPONENT OF MOR- 
MONISM 


Ex-Senator Frank J. Cannon, of Utah, is writing a 
series of articles to show that “‘the leaders of the Mormon 
Church have broken their covenant with the nation; that 
they have abused the confidence of the Gentiles of ‘Utah, 
and betrayed the trust of the people under their power.” 


Two years ago, the Salt Lake Tribune began 
industriously to collect and publish the names 
of new polygamists. It has printed, up to date, 
detailed records of two hundred and twenty- 
four alleged polygamous marriages. The Mor- 
mon Church and the Mormon Church organ, 
the Deseret News, have remained silent in face 
of this accumulating evidence. The men and 
women whose names the Tribune has _ boldly 
printed have not attempted to secure legal re- 
dress. When Mr. Hendrick interviewed lead- 
ers of the Church, they in all cases bitterly 
denounced the Tribune and attributed its ac- 
tivities to a revengeful spirit; but not one ques- 
tioned the substantial accuracy of its list of 
polygamists. 

In view of this situation, the question inevi- 
tably arises: What should be done? Dr. 
Wishard replies: “Two things, with God's 
blessing, must furnish the final remedy for this 
un-Christian, and un-American system. The 
gospel of Jesus Christ must be brought in love 
and power to the homes and hearts of the peo- 
ple; and a constitutional amendment must be 
secured forever prohibiting polygamy in all 
the States and Territories of the Union.” 

Richard Barry pins his faith to the latter of 
the two alternatives specified. “There is but 
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one way now,” he says, “to stamp out this new 
polygamy. That is for the federal government 
to act vigorously.” Mr. Hendrick takes the 
same view: 


“The misfortune of the Mormon Church has al- 
ways been that the chief article of its faith is a 
crime under the statutes of all Christian coun- 
tries. It is simply a great secret society existing 
very largely for criminal purposes. That the great 
majority of its members, especially the women, 
are entirely sincere and consciertious does not 
alter this fundamental fact. And there is only 
one way in which the American people can con- 
trol the situation. In the old days, when Utah 
was a Territory, Congress could pass anti-polyg- 
amy laws and the Federal government could send 
its officers into Utah to enforce them. It cannot 
do this now, because Utah is a State, and the 
States, under our system of government, have 


exclusive jurisdiction over the marriage relation. 
The only way in which the American people can 
reach polygamy is for them to pass a constitu- 
tional amendment giving Congress power to legis- 
late against it. With such an amendment, the 
Federal government could again send its officers 
into Utah and the other Mormon communities 
and punish the offenders. If this amendment is 
adopted one of two things will happen: either the 
Mormon Church will abandon polygamy, not only 
ostensibly, but actually, or it will migrate bodily 
into some other country—probably Mexico. Many 
observers believe that the Church has established 
its colonies in the latter country because it has 
foreseen that the day will inevitably come when 
it will have to leave the United States. 

“But the Church is not prepared to make this 
radical change yet. All its energies are, there- 
fore, devoted to the stifling of a constitutional 
amendment.” 





WILL THE JEWS EVER LOSE THEIR RACIAL IDENTITY? 


E HAVE grown so accustomed to 
regarding the Jews as a people 
set apart from the rest of human- 
ity by racial habit and character- 

istics that it will come as something of a sur- 
prize to learn through the book of an eminent 
Jewish writer that there is no such thing as a 
specific Jewish type. Dr. Maurice Fishberg, 
in his work on “The Jews,’* has collected and 
co-ordinated a mass of material bearing on the 
Jews in all countries and in most periods of 
history. He finds that the language, dress, 
deportment, customs, and even the religion of 
the Jews are “by no means sufficient to prove 
identity of origin.” He declares flatly: “There 
is no more justification for speaking of ethnic 
unity among the modern Jews, or of a ‘Jewish 
race, than there is justification to speak of 
ethnic unity of the Christians, or Mohammed- 
ans, or of a Unitarian, Presbyterian, or Metho- 
dist race.” 

In his earlier chapters Dr. Fishberg devotes 
himself to the demolition of the idea of the 
purity of the Jewish stock. He brings forward 
a mass of evidence in support of his thesis that 
even during Biblical times, as well as during 
all the centuries that have passed since then, 
a constant admixture of alien elements has 
been taking place. He shows that Jews vary 
widely in physical type; that a quarter of the 
European Jews are fair-skinned or blue-eyed; 
and that a relatively small proportion possess 





*Tue Jews. A Stupy or Race anp ENVIRONMENT. 
By Maurice Fishberg. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


the supposed typical feature, the so-called 
“Jewish” nose. It is a mistake, Dr. Fishberg 
contends, to suppose that there is any specific 
Jewish disease. 


“The Western Jews prove that there is nothing 
within the Jew that keeps him hack from assimi- 
lating with his neighbors of other creeds; that 
as soon as the political and civil laws which pre- 
viously kept him apart from the general popu- 
lation are abrogated, he begins to adapt himself 
to the new surroundings in a wonderful man- 
ner. Moreover, most of the separative laws of 
his religion, which previously were just as effect- 
ive as the civil and political disabilities imposed 
on him by the Christian states, are sooner or 
later discarded by him after a few years of free- 
dom and equality. The Western Jews cannot 
any more be distinguished from their non-Jewish 
neighbors by their dress, language, and even 
most of the national characteristics, such as man- 
ners and customs. ... They no more claim to 
be German, French, English, or American Jews, 
but insist that they are Germans, Frenchmen, 
Englishmen, Americans of Jewish faith.” 


From this it follows that the soil in which 
the Jew as a Jew can thrive is persecution; 
when persecution ceases, assimilation inevi- 
tably sets in. Zionism is not taken seriously 
by Dr. Fishberg as a remedial agent. “The 
denationalization of the Jews,” he says, “has 
gone too far during the last two thousand 
years to admit of speedy renationalization.” 
The Zionist movement, moreover, has made, in 
Dr. Fishberg’s estimation, but little progress. 
He quotes Zangwill as saying: “After twelve 
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years of Zionism the Jew is still forbidden to 
enter Palestine (his stay is limited to three 
months). Even under the Turkish constitu- 
tion, of the four members returned to Parlia- 
ment not one is a Jew. Nor have the Jews 
numerically a right to a Jewish representative, 
since out of every seven inhabitants of Pales- 
tine only one is a Jew. Of a population of 
600,000 only 86,000 are Jews. Nor are these 
the sort of people who can assert themselves 
even as a minority and form the nucleus of a 
larger growth.” 

The “vast majority of the Jewish élite so- 
ciety,” the money powers, the students, litera- 
teurs, professional men and merchants, are 
cited by Dr. Fishberg as looking favorably on 
assimilation, rather than on Zionism, as a solu- 
tion of the Jewish problem. “Taking today,” 
he says, “one hundred thousand Jewish manu- 
facturers, merchants, and bankers in Germany, 
France, and England, and comparing them 
with a similar number of Americans of the 
same social and industrial class, no differences 
in their methods of dealing with their fellow- 
man will be found. Nor will there be found 
any difference between the criminal proclivi- 
ties of the average Jewish artisan in Russia or 
America and his Christian neighbor, if we ex- 
cept alcoholism and its consequences, which 
are more prevalent among the latter.” Dr. 
Fishberg continues: 


“We have found no differences between Jews 
and Christians which can justly be attributed to 
racial causes, and which depend solely on hered- 
itary transmission, unaffected by the factor of 
environment. 

“A study of the characteristics presented by the 
Jews shows better than anything else the truth 
of Herbert Spencer’s repeated assertion to the 
effect that the vulgar errors committed by so- 
ciological writers are in a great measure due to 
a failure to recognize the extraordinary complex- 
ity of the problems involved in the phenomena 
and the subtle relations of cause and effect. 
Religion, the Jewish as well as the Christian and 
Mohammedan, with the assistance of the State, 
artificially created the type of the Jew of the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century. There is noth- 
ing unusual in the fact that an isolated commu- 
nity should evolve peculiar characteristics. As a 
matter of fact, in those countries in which the 
Church has been separated from the State the type 
of the Jew has undergone a transformation and 
approached more or less the type of the people 
among which he lives. There was nothing in the 
way of such a transformation as soon as the bar- 
riers placed by religion and the State were re- 
moved, because ethnically there are practically no 
differences between Jews and other Europeans.” 
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Christendom, the writer goes on to say, has 
assimilated more Jews during the past eighteen 
centuries than is generally appreciated. The 
non-Jewish population of Europe and America 
contains an enormous number of families who 
are derived from baptized Jews or from mixed 
marriages. The Spanish nation of today is 
saturated with Jewish blood. The noble fami- 


_lies, as well as the common people, of Germany, 


England, Italy, France, and even Russia, show 
Jewish extraction to an extent that would 
amaze those who have not looked into the 
facts. Lombroso has said that if all the Jews 
were baptized, their descendants, after two or 
three generations, would probably not exhibit 
any peculiarities. Max Nordau says that of 
all the Jews who have gained fame and dis- 
tinction within the last thirty or forty years, 
hardly one-fifth have remained true to Juda- 
ism; and Arthur Ruppin names Heine, Men- 
delssohn, Marx, Ricardo and Disraeli as Jews 
who were sprinkled with baptismal waters. 
Dr. Fishberg says, in concluding: 


“These facts are of more than passing impor- 
tance in connection with the question as to the 
source of the differences between Jews and 
others. If these were due to ethnic differences 
between the ‘Semite’ and the ‘Aryan,’ as has been 
alleged by many writers, the baptismal waters 
could by no means wash away all their charac- 
teristics within two or three generations. It is 
evident that the differences between the Jew and 
the Christian in Europe are due to differences in 
religious belief. It was solely the separative ten- 
ets of Judaism, coupled with the isolating laws 
of Christian nations, which have created that type 
generally known as the Jewish. Within the last 
century, however, both Judaism and Christianity 
have begun to break down the barriers which 
have always separated classes that differ in rel- 
igious belief. The Jews have fairly advanced on 
the path of discarding most of their separative 
dogmas and practices. The most potent factor in 
keeping them from social intercourse with their 
r.on-Jewish neighbors, the dietary laws, have re- 
cently been either completely discarded, or more 
liberally interpreted. There are to-day very few 
Jewish natives of westerm countries who refuse 
to partake at a Christian table, or who will not 
eat from dishes previously used by non-Jews. A 
large proportion of western Jews also inter- 
marry with people of other faiths, which is more 
potent in merging the Jews with their Christian 
neighbors than any other factor. Considering that 
the rates of intermarriage in some countries 
where the law permits such unions are about the 
same as the rates of intermarriage between Cath- 
olics and Protestants, and in some countries, like 
Scandinavia and Italy, even higher, it is evident 
that the isolation of the Jew has not a very long 
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lease. In addition it must be borne in mind that 
most of the other separative characters of the 
Jews are losing their significance. The Sabbath 
is a dead letter to the majority of Western Jews; 
tLey rest when the general population rests, and 
work when everybody is working. They have 
adoped many of the manners and customs of the 
people around them; I believe that just as many, 
probably more, native Jews in the United States 
send New Years greetings to their friends on 
January the first as on Rosh Hashana, the Jewish 
New Year; and on Purim very few Jews indeed 
send gifts to their friends, while Christmas gifts 
are very much in vogue among them. Seventy- 
five years ago a Jew, no matter whether he lived 
in an eastern or western country, would have 
been put under ban and persecuted by his co- 
religionists much more severely than an apostate, 
for acting in this way. To-day public opinion 
among them has so changed that they look with 
equanimity at those who discard their sacred 
religious laws and traditions. To this must be 
added that they no more employ peculiar jargons, 
such as Spagnuoli or Yiddish, but that the ver- 
nacular of their non-Jewish neighbors becomes 
their own in western countries, and that even 
their names, dress, and the like are being changed 
for those common among the Christians among 
whom they live. When all this is borne in mind, 
it must be conceded that they assimilate much 
better than some writers on the ‘race question,’ 
as well as many Jews, are willing to admit:” 


Dr. Fishberg’s argument, as might have been 
anticipated, has met with vigorous opposition. 
He “dismisses the destiny of the Jews very 
summarily,” one writer in the London Jewish 
Chronicle comments. “He merely puts a lit- 
erary megaphone to his mouth and shouts 
FJuden heraus! ‘Only that and nothing more.’ 
It is a new way of an old cry with which, 
alas! the Jew is familiar.” The same writer 
continues : 


“I wonder how often, in the course of our his- 
tory, there have been Fishbergs who have thus 
‘prophesied’ concerning us? ... Juden heraus! We 
have survived that cry uttered with the raucous 
voice of violence. We shall assuredly not be 
utterly demolished when it is blown at us through 
Dr. Fishberg’s statistic trumpet. He is right 
when he points to Jewish defection, to intermar- 
riage, to conversion, to careless disregard of all 
that is Jewish amongst our people in lands where 
they are free. But he forgets that the Jew these 
thousands of years has never ventured to pray 
for the salvation of the whole of his people. It 
is for ‘the remnant of Thy flock’ that he invokes 
mercy. It is on the remnant that he relies. It 
is the remnant by which Judaism has ever been 
saved in its darkest hours. The Maccabean rem- 


nant saved it from Grecian assimilation; earlier, 
the poor remnant of the Jews who ‘sowed in 
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tears’ reformed our people in Palestine. Earlier 
still, the remnant of Gibeon saved us from anni- 
hilation. The faithful few are sufficient—the 
glorious remnant who are ‘for the Lord.’” 


Joseph Jacobs, editor of The American He- 
brew (New York), frankly expresses his re- 
gret that a writer who has devoted himself 
with such intensity of application to the Jew- 
ish problem should have reached a conclusion 
which negatives, in Mr. Jacobs’s own view, all 
the aspirations and ideals which the Jewish 
race has been striving to realize through so 
many centuries of struggle and persecution. 
Mr. Jacobs points out: “It is part of Dr. Fish- 
berg’s thesis that the peculiarities of Jews are 
due in the main to their religion, the root idea 
of which is against the assimilation which he 
advocates.” He adds: 


“Tt is still more curious that Dr. Fishberg 
should be such an assimilationist when he has 
been at such pains to point out the disastrous re- 
sults of such assimilation as has already pro- 
gressed among modern Jews. Before the tide of 
assimilation set in Jews were distinguished demo- 
graphically by their larger increase as compared 
with the populations surrounding them. Wherever 
assimilation has seized hold of the Jewish popu- 
lation, as in Holland and Prussia this superiority 
has died away and, as Dr. Fishberg points out 
almost gleefully, if the present state of affairs 
continues there will be no Dutch or Prussian Jews 
within two or three generations. Even patho- 
logically there has been a distinct degeneration 
among Jews since assimilation has become ram- 
pant. Alcoholism and other diseases, which were 
once practically unknown, are increasing their 
hold; the rapid advance of mental diseases among 
Jews in assimilative circles is appalling. Then 
again, divorce and illegitimacy are increasing 
along with assimilation, and even the white slave 
traffic may be regarded as essentially the result 
of assimilation. 

“Perhaps the most striking stigma of assimi- 
lative tendencies among the Jews has been the 
rapid rise of a suicide rate among them in the 
last thirty years. When Morselli collected his 
results on suicide in the early 80’s the Jews, tho 
they even then showed a worse percentage of 
mental diseases, had the smallest tendency to 
self-murder of any population claiming to be civ- 
ilized. Yet within a generation, during which Dr. 
Fishberg’s favorite panacea has become so promi- 
nent, Jews now show a greater tendency to de- 
spair of life than any other people; and where 
so many go to that extreme there must be a still 
larger number who, while despairing of life, have 
not the courage to remove themselves from it. 
It is indeed remarkable that, with this evidence 
before him, Dr. Fishberg should still be so strong 
an adyocate for assimilation.” 
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THE USE AND ABUSE OF IDEAL IMPULSES 


66" DEALS,” says G. Lowes Dickinson, the 
gifted English writer, “are the things 
men judge to be good, and therefore 
worthy of pursuii.” But this defini- 

tion, he admits, merely indicates their sig- 

nificance. Their vital influence lies in their 

“power to evoke an impulse to pursue them.” 

For then they do not hang idle in the sky; 

they exercise an attraction, and so become 

entangled and involved in the process of life. 

This impulse to the ideal is an energy; Mr. 

Dickinson calls it will. It chooses, and it 

chooses what it holds to be good; and is thus 

to be distinguished from other forces govern- 
ing human action, from instinct and habit. 

In the beginning, Mr. Dickinson suggests, 
all action is reflex or instinctive; there is lit- 
tle or no choice. Even society itself seems 
to arise without deliberation; to be given like 
air and rain, or produced like nests and honey- 
comb. The wanderings, conflicts, conquests 
and subjugations are prompted by desire, but 
hardly by will. “The impulse to the ideal 
emerges, hesitating and late,” Mr. Dickinson 
declares, “in and among these other tumultu- 
ous energies.” He continues (in The Hibbert 
Journal) : 


“It would be difficult, perhaps impossible, to 
trace its genesis, and to disentangle it from the 
stress in which it is involved. For only in the 
rarest men, if even in them, does it exist pure 
and uncontaminated. Normally, in societies and 
in individuals, it is in perpetual conflict, now 
dominating, now succumbing, now alert, now 
sinking to sleep; at one time harnessed to the car, 
then dumb and mute, pressing passively like a 
brake on the wheels of instinct and desire. Yet, 
tho it be thus intricately involved with other 
energies, it is yet distinct from these, and so- 
ciologists labor in vain to reduce it to terms of 
them. The moment a judgment is made, ‘I desire 
this,’ there emerges something that is not in- 
stinct; the moment another judgment is made, 
‘I choose this because it is good,’ there emerges 
something that is not desire. A new kind has 
come into existence,—none the less new because 
the stages of its growth are obscure and blurred.” 


Will, then, or the impulse to the ideal is, 
according to this argument, unique in its 
essence. It is an energy which is entangled 
with others wholly or partly alien to it. Ideals 
are likened by Mr. Dickinson to seed sown 
into a soil of fact—external fact, of institu- 
tions and ways of life, and internal fact, the 
actual needs, impulses and habits of men. In 
that soil the seed must grow, if grow it can, 


and growing must assimilate the material into 
which it is sown, suffer distortion from wind 
and shade and drought, and realize only im- 
perfectly its original essence as conceived by 
the soul that cast it forth. “This,” exclaims 
Mr. Dickinson, “is the tragedy Goethe saw 
and proposed to write, in the history of Ma- 
homet and Mahometanism. It is the tragedy 
of all the great ideal conceptions of history.” 


“Look, for example, at Christianity. How 
strangely different the fact from the ideal that 
was in the soul of Christ. For that ideal, becom- 
ing real, laid hold upon and in turn was invaded 
by all the natural instincts and desires of men, 
and by other ideal impulses incompatible with 
itself. As the tree grew up it bore the strangest 
fruits, fruits of war and competition, fruits of 
superstition and fraud, fruits of adventure, agres- 
sion, power and conquest, along with the fruits 
of faith, hope, and charity. So that when a Tol- 
stoy arises, in these modern times, having in him 
the genuine spirit of Christ, he is repudiated by the 
whole world of Christianity because, in fact, tho 
he be Christ-like, he is not Christian. It is a true 
and profound commentary on this part of our 
history, which Dostoievsky has written in ‘Les 
fréres Kamarazov,’ where he makes the Grand 
Inquisitor apprehend as a heretic the Jesus Christ 
who reappears upon the earth. Christianity, 
1endering itself real, had moved away from 
Christ to the Tempter. It had learnt that, to win 
mankind, it must make stones into bread, it must 
conquer the kingdoms of the earth, it must cast 
itself down from tl:e Temple. Practical philan- 
thropy, physical force, and miracles were its 
weapons. And so had grown up the medizval 
fact; not the ideal of Christ, but a paganism fer- 
mented by that ideal; a product of that energy, 
but also of many others; a reality perverted from 
its essence by the act of becoming real.” 


Christianity serves to illustrate Mr. Dickin- 
son’s point, but Buddhism or Mahometanism, 
he says, or Chivalry, or Monarchy, or Aris- 
tocracy, might just as well be cited. All the 
great products of civilization are or have 
been prompted and supported by some ideal 
impulse; but that impulse did not create them 
out of nothing, nor can it perpetually sustain 
them. It is in constant conflict with elements 
it has only partially subdued, and it comes 
sooner or later into conflict with new ideals 
born from its failure to realize and maintain 
itself. For a time, it may be that the ideal is 
conservative; Mr. Dickinson instances the 
spirit of the Roman Republic in its best days, 
of the Aristocracy of Venice, of feudal Japan, 
and of China till our own days. The institu- 
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tions existing are then judged to be good, and 
the great passions and actions rally to defend 
and perpetuate them. But the great conserva- 
tism is almost sure, in course of time, to de- 
generate into habit and routine. Then come 
the great periods of conflict, the revolutions 
and reactions. 

Such seems to G. Lowes Dickinson to be 
“the rhythm of history.” And it follows that 
ideals, thus entangled in fact, are not inde- 
pendent of time and place, but are elicited by 
circumstance. From this, however, it should 
not be deduced that environment creates the 
ideal. Mr. Dickinson regards as “preposter- 
ous” the attempt to explain the inner by the 
outer, “a prejudice of modern science, a preju- 
dice which sociology has taken over from 
biology.” What we need to recognize, he 
feels, is that the direction of the choice is in- 
fluenced by circumstances, but that the act of 
choice belongs to the constitution of the inner 
life. Democracy would not have been possible 
in the Middle Ages, nor would the ideal of 
feudalism be possible now. “Ideals are rele- 
vant to conditions, but they are not creatures 
of conditions. . And the process of history is a 
perpetual soliciting of the inner life to display 
in fact potentialities that are already there.” 


“Becatise ideals are, in this sense, dependent on 
conditions, a given ideal may, at one time and 
place, either not emerge at all, or remain an otiose 
conception; while, at another, it may evoke an 
effective energy and determine action. Hence 
arises a distinction between Utopianism and a 
genuine operative Idealism. The Utopian is the 
desirable, towards the achievement of which no 
practical step can here and now be taken. To 
some minds, and especially to English minds, all 
ideals appear Utopian. This is the view of mid- 
dle age, of people settled and ranged, of lawyers 
and shopkeepers, too often of teachers and pro- 
fessors. A relative of Shelley, we are told, 
afflicted by gout, would listen patiently to the de- 
clamations of the youthful poet, but remark at 
the end, ‘They may set up Plato’s Republic in 
Horsham to-morrow if they like, but I would not 
lift my leg from this stool to hinder or to help 
it.’ This attitude is typical of a certain kind of 
temperament and experience. It is that of ‘all 
sensible men,’ and these are the permanent ma- 
jority. They are, however, always wrong as well 
as always right. Their philosophy is that of 
settled times, of short views, of surfaces, and of 
epicycles. It ignores the planetary orbits and the 
deep currents of the world. And when these, in 
their steadfast motion, throw up in visible turmoil 
the bubbles and blazes we call revolutions, that 
view of man and his history is disconcerted. 
Human nature, assumed to be monotonous and 
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fixed, begins to perform all sorts of prodigies and 
wonders. 

“Something gives before the steady pressure of 
hidden and subterranean forces. There is a 
crash, a shift, what contemporaries call a catas- 
trophe; then the surface re-forms at a new level, 
the normal consciousness closes over the gulf, 
the sleepless energy pent below is covered in and 
forgotten, and once more the leg is on the stool 
in the little parlor at Horsham. Carlyle, it is 
said, sat listening once to the common talk about 
the ineffectiveness of ideas; then, when a pause 
came, remarked: ‘Gentlemen, there was once a 
man called Rousseau. He wrote a book which 
was nothing but ideas. People laughed at it. 
But the skins of those who laughed went to bind 
the second edition of the book.’” 


Not all ideals, then, are Utopian, nor all im- 
pulses to pursue them idle. Yet many are; 
because they are unsuited to the time and 
place that give them birth. Mr. Dickinson 
says, in concluding: 


“We shall not grow wings, nor develop eyes in 
the back of our head, nor live upon air, nor pro- 
create without conjunction. We shall not live 
for ever, tho we may extend the period of life. 
We shall not add cubits to our stature, nor con- 
volutions to our brain. Nor, it is urged, shall we 
radically change our inner life. . ‘Human nature,’ 
say the sage and the dunce, ‘is always the same.’ 
And modern science inclines to confirm this view. 
Our instincts, we are told, inherited from animal 
ancestors, persist unchanged. The mind of man, 
like his body, has a fixed structure; it is not a 
‘blank sheet of paper,’ where environment and 
education may write what they choose. That may 
be so; but if ‘human nature’ does not change, 
what is it that has changed between primitive and 
civilized man? Behavior, at least, alters, if en- 
dowment persists. We may have the same in- 
stincts as the savage, but we do not practise the 
same conduct. 

“Man in the long stretch of the centuries has 
learnt by experience; he has acquired new modes 
of action, and these have constituted new habits. 
If he is hit, he does not automatically return the 
blow; if he is frightened, he does not fatally run 
away; if he desires, he does not instantly seize. 
Biology demonstrates, let us concede, a perma- 
nence of substance; but history demonstrates a 
change of modes. That change is the key to 
history. 

“The law of change we may not have dis- 
covered, and it may not be recovered, but at 
least we must recognize the fact. The spirit of 
Man is not frozen in ice, nor bound on a wheel 
of fire; rather it moves in a magic car through 
the forest of life, drawn by the team of instinct, 
habit, desire, and will; bound to the past, yet 
free of the future; proceeding from the brute, 
but tending to the god.” 
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NEW PHASES OF THE WAR AGAINST WAR 


AR has generally been regarded in 
the past as a natural evil, to be 
endured, rather than abated; but 
the conscience of humanity in re- 

gard to this matter seems to be changing 
under our very eyes. A vast movement has 
grown up during recent years looking toward 
the abolition of armies and the submission of 
all international disputes to arbitration. Its 
most notable achievement is The Hague 
Tribunal. It includes men of many nations 
and of many political and religious beliefs. 
On the one side, it has the allegiance of such 
wealthy philanthropists as Andrew Carnegie; 
on the other, it claims the giant figure of 
Tolstoy and Socialistic agitators, such as Gus- 
tave Hervé and Carl Liebknecht, who have 
gone to prison for the cause. Its literature is 
already voluminous, and some of the books it 
has inspired are hailed as Magna Chartas of 
a new time. 

One publication, issued first in pamphlet 
form as “Europe’s Optical Delusion,” and 
now expanded into a book entitled ‘““The Great 
Illusion,’* has just appeared simultaneously 
in England, the United States, Germany, 
France, Denmark, Spain, Finland, Holland, 
Italy, Sweden and Japan. Its author conceals 
his identity under the nom de plume “Norman 
Angell.” All that is known about him is that 
he is an American living in Paris. He re- 
ceived communications, he tells us, in con- 
nection with his pamphlet, from the chiefs of 
four States; and within three months of its 
publication the German Ambassador in Lon- 
don made the principles outlined the basis of 
a diplomatic pronouncement. 

Mr. Angell’s thesis is that war is not only 
immoral, but that it does not pay; that “even 
from the selfish point of view it doesn’t an- 
swer”; that it “brings no gain to victor or to 
foe.” In the judgment of London Public 
Opinion, his arguments are unanswerable. 
The St. Louis Globe Democrat says: “No 
book of similar trend in recent years has 
caused so many thinking men to sit up and 
take notice. Not to speak of it flamboyantly, 
this work is to war and to the spirit of the 
war-god the modern Mene Mene_ Tekel 
Upharsin, the flamingly prophetic handwrit- 
ing on the wall for all captains of whatsoever 
sort who by means of war would keep human- 


* Tue Great Ittuston: A Stupy OF THE RELATION OF 
Mivitary Power 1n Nations TO THEIR ECONOMIC AND 
Socrat ApvantaGEs. By Norman Angell, G, P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 





ity frightened, brutalized, enslaved and im- 
poverished.” 

It is an actual delusion, Mr. Angell asserts, 
to suppose that, under existing conditions, the 
confiscation of either property or territory is 
of permanent benefit to any one. When men 
were savages, the seizure of things belonging 
to the vanquished was undoubtedly advanta- 
geous to the victor; but nowadays interference 
with property inevitably dislocates delicate 
social machinery and injures both the invader 
and the invaded. Wealth in the economically 
civilized world is founded upon credit and 
commercial contract. If these are tampered 
with, the whole social fabric comes tumbling 
about our ears. The financial interdependence 
of the capitals of the world has become so 
close that a disturbance in New York involves 
financial and commercial disturbance in Lon- 
don, and, if sufficiently grave, compels finan- 
ciers of London to co-operate with those of 
New York to put an end to the crisis. “The 
complexity of modern finance,” as Mr. Angell 
puts it, “makes New York dependent on Lon- 
don, London upon Paris, Paris upon Berlin, 
to a greater degree than has ever yet been the 
case in history. This interdependence is the 
result of the daily use of those contrivances 
of civilization which date from yesterday— 
the rapid post, the instantaneous dissemination 
of financial and commercial information by 
means of telegraphy, and generally the in- 
credible progress of rapidity in communica- 
tion which has put the half-dozen chief capi- 
tals of Christendom in closer contact finan- 
cially, and has rendered them more dependent 
the one upon the other than were the chief 
cities of Great Britain less than a hundred 
years ago.” 

As a concrete illustration of his point of 
view, Mr. Angell raises the question: What 
would happen if a German army invaded 
England, and began to sack the Bank of Lon- 
don? He answers: 


“The first effect, of course, would be that, as 
the Bank of England is the banker of all other 
banks, there would be a run on every bank in 
England, and all would suspend payment. But, 
simultaneously, German bankers, many with 
credit in London, would feel the effect; mer- 
chants the world over threatened with ruin by 
the effect of the collapse in London would im- 
mediately call in all their credits in Germany, 
and German finance would present a condition 
of chaos hardly less terrible than that in Fne- 
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Gustave Hervé, the French anti-militarist and Social- 
ist, is a fanatic in his cause. He has been imprisoned 
many times as a result of his activities. 








land. The German Generalissimo in London 
might be no more civilized than Attila himself, 
but he would soon find the difference between 
himself and Attila. Attila, luckily for him, did 
not have to worry about a bank rate and such 
like complications; but the German _ general, 
while trying to sack the Bank of England, 
would find that his own balance in the Bank of 
Berlin would have vanished into thin air and 
the value of even the best of his investments 
dwindled as tho by a miracle; and that for the 
sake of loot, amounting to a few sovereigns 
apiece among his soldiery, he would have sacri- 
ficed the greater part of his own personal for- 
tune. It is as certain as anything can be that 
were the German Army guilty of such economic 
vandalism there is no considerable institution in 
Germany that would escape grave damage—a 
damage in credit and security so serious as to 
constitute a loss immensely greater than the 
value of the loot obtained. It is not putting the 
case too strongly to say that for every pound 
teken from the Bank of England German trade 
would suffer a thousand. The influence of the 
whole finance of Germany would be brought to 
bear on the German Government to put an end 
to a situation ruinous to German trade, and Ger- 
man finance would only be saved from utter 
collapse by an undertaking on the part of the 
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German Government scrupulously to respect 
private property, and especially bank reserves.” 


In the same spirit and with the same keen 
penetration, Mr. Angell points out that it is as 
futile to take other people’s land as it is to 
take their money. The idea that addition of 
territory increases a nation’s wealth he pro- 
nounces illusive, on the ground that “the 
wealth of conquered territory remains in the 
hands of the population of such territory.” 
More specifically, he says: 


“For a modern nation to add to its territory 
no more adds to the wealth of the people of such 
nation than it would add to the wealth of Lon- 
doners if the City of London were to annex the 
county of Hertford. It is a change of admin- 
istration which may be good or bad; but as 
tribute has become under modern economic con- 
ditions impossible (which means that taxes col- 
lected from a given territory must directly or 
indirectly be spent on that territory), the fiscal 
situation of the people concerned is unchanged 
by conquest. 

“When Germany annexed Alsace, no_ indi- 
vidual German secured a single mark’s worth of 
Alsatian property as the spoils of war.” 


Proceeding to a consideration of the psycho- 
logical defense of war, the argument, “Yes, 
you may be right that war doesn’t pay, but it 
will still go on—the eternal bulldog in man 
must fight,” Mr. Angell says in effect: There 
is a stronger instinct in man than the instinct 
for strife; it is the instinct for co-operation. 
“Struggle,” he contends, “is the law of sur- 
vival with man, as elsewhere, but it is the 
struggle of man with the universe, not man 
with man. ‘Dog does not eat dog.’ Even 
tigers do not live on one another; they live on 
their prey. The planet is man’s prey. Man’s 
struggle is the struggle of the organism, which 
is human society, in its adaptation to its en- 
vironment, the world—not the struggle be- 
tween different parts of the same organism.” 

The final and perhaps the strongest argu- 
ment employed by Mr. Angell is that the vita! 
issues of the modern world center more 
and more in psychic and moral questions, 
rather than in boundary-lines. In this connec- 
tion he writes: 


“At the bottom of any conflict between the 
armies or governments of Germany and Eng- 
land lies not the opposition of ‘German’ interests 
to ‘English’ interests, but the conflict in both 
States between democracy and autocracy, or be- 
tween Socialism and Individualism, or reaction 
‘and progress, however one’s sociological sympa- 
thies may classify it. That is the real division in 
























both countries, and for Germans to conquer Eng- 
lish or English, Germans, would not advance 
the solution of such a conflict one iota; and 
as such conflict becomes acuter, the German in- 
dividualist will see that it is more important to 
protect his freedom and property against the 
Socialist and trade unionist, who can and are at- 
tacking them, than against the British army, 
which cannot. In the same way the British 
Tory will be more concerned with what Mr. 
Lloyd George’s Budgets can do than with what 
the Germans can do. And from the realization 
of that fact to the realization on the part of the 
British democrat that what stands in the way of 
his securing for social expenditure enormous 
sums that now go to armaments is mainly a lack 
of co-operation between himself and the demo- 
crats of a hostile nation who are in a like case, 
is but a step, and a step that, if history has any 
meaning, is bound shortly to be taken... . 
“There remains, of course, the question of 
time: that these developments will take ‘thou- 
sands’ or ‘hundreds’ of years. Yet the interde- 
pendence of modern nations is the growth of 
little more than fifty years. A century ago, 
England could have been self-supporting and 
little the worse for it. One must not overlook 
the Law of Acceleration. Man probably dates 
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Carl Liebknecht, like Hervé, has been imprisoned be- 
cause of his extreme radicalism. He made a propa- 
gandist tour of America this winter. 
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from the Tertiary 
P e rio d—three 
hundred thousand 
years. He has de- 
veloped more in 
the last three 
thousand than in 
the preceding two 
hundred and 
ninety-seven thou- 
sand, and more in 
the last three hun- 
dred than in the 
preceding three 
thousand, and in 
some respects 
more in the last 
fifty than in the 
preceding two 
hundred ninety- 
nine thousand 
nine hundred and 
fifty. Wesee 
more change now 
in ten years than 
originally in ten 
thousand. Who 
shall foretell the 
developments of a 
generation ?” 





A second not- 
able contribu- 
tion to anti-mili- 
tarist literature is 
Gustave Hervé’s 
“Leur Patrie,” 
lately translated 
into English un- 
der the title “My 
Country, Right or 
Wrong. This | ATZARED 
is the work of an HANDS | 
extremist and an {| Set 
agitator, entirely aN AMERICAN ANTI-MIL- 
different in tone ITARIST DEVICE. 
from ‘The Great Taken from the cover of 
Miusien.” Hervé Se fF Sees beet, 
is something be- 
tween a Socialist and an Anarchist; he edits 
La Guerre Sociale—when he is not in jail! 
His appeal is to the common man, and es- 
pecially to the workingman. He writes with 
all the melodramatic fervor of the Gallic tem- 
perament. 

Patriotism, according to Hervé, is the great 
obstacle in the way of the world’s peace. 











* My Country, Ricut or Wronc. By Gustave Hervé. 
Translated from the French by Guy Bowman, with a 
Preface by Belfort Bax. London: A. C. Fifield. ’ 
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Therefore, all who are thoroughly in earnest 
in their desire to bring about disarmament 
must proclaim themselves anti-patriots. He 
declares: 


“We do not at all pretend that love of the 
native village, steeple-patriotism as they call it— 
which is not at all national patriotism—is not a 
natural sentiment very firmly implanted in many 
people: we who hate the existing countries have 
retained for the little spot where we were born 
a kind of filial worship. 

“Neither have we ever maintained that there 
ar> not, throughout the existing nations, fairly 
noticeable differences of character and tempera- 
ment such as have been caused by history. 

“We are convinced, as much as any patriot, 
that countries have had their raison d’étre at 
a time; and the best proof of it is that they were 
born and that they have lived; we even think 
that their existence, at certain periods and in 
certain circumstances, may have contributed to 
the general improvement of our species. 

“Finally, we perfectly understand that our 
fathers, the revolutionaries of 89 and ’93, were 
patriots, and in their stead we would have been 
patriots just as much as they. 

“These consideration do not stand in the way 
of our proclaiming ourselves anti-patriots. 

“It is our full and complete adhesion to So- 
cialism that has led us to that state of mind. 

“Patriotism groups men according to their land 
of origin, as decided by the vicissitudes of his- 
tory; within every country, thanks to the pa- 
triotic link, rich and poor unite against the for- 
eigner. . 

“We, on the contrary, will only fight to bring 
about (or to defend when we have got it) a 
social organisation superior to the others not 
only in its political form, but in the mode of 
production and distribution of wealth. 

“Therefore we will not fight to defend exist- 
ing countries; but we will fight when we need to 
bring about the Socialist régime, or to defend it 
as soon as we have succeeded in establishing it.” 


But Hervé is much more than a theorist 
only. He believes in “direct action,” and he 
and his followers have played havoc with 
French military discipline. What should a 
man do, he asks in one of his most vital chap- 
ters, if he is drafted into the army and yet is 
determined not to fight? There are three 
courses open. He can refuse to handle arms, 
and suffer imprisonment. He can refuse to 
go to war. He can desert at the critical mo- 
ment. Hervé favors the third method. He 
says: 

“The day war is declared, the duty of Social- 
ists under the flag would be to desert. If they 
had been able, as in their duty, to make some 
acquaintances in their garrison town amongst 
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“WORN-OUT BOXING GLOVES OF THE 
RULING CLASS” 


A pictorial ally of George R. Kirkpatrick’s verbal 
onslaught on war. 


the militant Socialists and trade unionists of the 
place, nothing would be easier to them. 

“As much as the advice to desert in time of 
peace would alienate from us the mass of parents, 
so much would the advice to desert in time of 
war gain us the sympathies of the fathers and 
mothers, however little our Socialist and Inter- 
nationalist propaganda may have touched upon 
them. 

“Once the sons were sheltered, it would be for 
the fathers, the old ones, the reservists, not to 
go and put themselves in the wolf’s mouth, but 
to remain in their homes. So long as they are 
not called up, the reservist remains a free citizen 
who could not be easily torn from his family 
circle. Who, then, could tear him away from it 
by force, either in the working-class centers or 
in the country? 

“The standing army? Diminished by the de- 
sertions, it would be on the road to the slaughter- 
house. There would remain the gendarmerie, 
but a lovely sight it would be to see the gen- 
darmes trying to collar the refractories during 
a strike if they had not an army in reserve, 
ready to lend a helping hand. The gendarmerie 
would have enough to do in the great working- 
class districts, for from the passive resistance of 
the reservists’ strike, the working class would 
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From ‘* War—What For?"’ 






have soon passed on to open resistance, to in- 
surrection, and the latter would have much more 
chance of triumphing now that the active army 
had gone away to the frontier.” 





Hervé’s book is first and foremost a polemic 
against French jingoism or nationalism; but 
it has its analog in all the leading countries. 
“Militarismus und Anti-Militarismus” is the 
name of the book that put Carl Liebknecht 
behind prison bars. In Italy, a group of revo- 
lutionaries have lately started at Turin a news- 
paper, La Guerra Sociale, on the same lines as 
Hervé’s La Guerre Sociale. Even in America 
the anti-militarist spirit is finding impassioned 
expression. George R. Kirkpatrick’s “War— 
What For ?”* is likened by one reviewer to the 
pamphleteering work of Thomas Paine. Mr. 
Kirkpatrick is a Socialist, a professor in the 
Rand School, New York. His book is an 
encyclopedia of facts and quotations about 
war, gathered and presented by a propagan- 
dist at white heat. The motive of the book is 
emblazoned on its cover, thus: 


Capitalists WANT wars. 

Politicians DECLARE wars. 

Preachers PRAY FOR VICTORIES in wars. 
WORKINGMEN FIGHT the wars. 


, * War—Wuat For? _ By George R. Kirkpatrick. Pub- 
lished by the Author, West La Fayette, Ohio. 
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“IN MY NAME! AFTER NINETEEN HUNDRED YEARS!” 
Drawn by John Sloan to illustrate the essential paradox of Christian militarism. 


If the masters want blood let them cut their own 
throats. 

Let those who want “great victories” go to the 
firing line and get them. 

If war is good enough to pray for, it is good 
enough to go to—UP CLOSE where steel 
flashes, bones snap and blood spurts. 

They say: “WAR IS HELL.” 

Well, then, let those who want hell, go to hell. 


Professor Kirkpatrick dedicates his book to 
“the victims of the civil war in industry; that 
is, to my brothers and sisters of the working 
class, the class who furnish the blood and tears 
and cripples and corpses in all wars—yet win 
no victories for their own class”; and he says: 


“The most important thing on the program in 
the politics of the world to-day is to rouse the 
working class to realize itself, to be conscious of 
itself, to see itself and also see distinctly the age- 
long conspiracy of the ruling class... . This book 
is written to help instruct and rouse the working 
class; and if in some small measure this unpre- 
tentious book carries light to the brains of my 
younger brothers on the big steel battleships, in 
the barren gloomy barracks, and to my abused and 
cheated brothers (and sisters) in the mills and 
mines and on the farms—and thus helps stir my 
class to a consciousness of their class and thus 
helps advance the demand for justice and the 
demand for a reconstructed, socialized society, my 
reward will seem abundant.” 
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“THE FAUN’’—EDWARD KNOBLAUCH’S AUDACIOUS 
PEAN OF PAGANISM 


HERE seems to be a romantic revival, 

i a renascence of wonder on the 

American stage. Chantecler crows, 

the Piper of Hamelin blows his en- 
chanted reed, witches weave their charm in 
“The Scarecrow,” the Bluebird beats its wings, 
and great Pan himself has taken possession 
of Daly’s Theater. Edward Knoblauch’s 
comedy—“The Faun; or, Thereby Hangs a 
Tale”—is the most daringly Pagan play ever 
staged on Broadway. In some ways the 
mechanism of the play reminds one of that 
other play, “The Devil,’ but, whereas the 
work of the young Hungarian dramatist 
savored of pruriency and sin, Knoblauch’s 
“Faun” is a frank pean of paganism, a bril- 
liant affirmation of nature and of health. The 
scene is laid in the author’s own country, 
England, but his message applies wherever 
artificial social conditions prevail. Faver- 
sham’s impersonation of the Faun captivates 
us almost against our wills. His voice vi- 
brates with the splendid animalism of the 
pagan days which twenty centuries of Chris- 
tianity have been unable to stifle. We seem 
to smell the goodly fragrance of the earth 
and of tender herbs, but there is no tinge of 
decadence. The play is a witty philippic 
against the money-madness that oppresses the 
world and a wholesome sermon against cer- 
tain aspects of Puritanism. Nothing more 
audacious has ever been produced in America. 
We laugh at the antics of “Alma, Sweet 
Alma.” “La Samaritaine,’ which introduces 
the person of the founder of Christianity, 
teaches no gospel at variance with convention. 
“Salome” is limited in its appeal, for few 
American heiresses will respond to the desires, 
curious and perverse, of the daughter of Hero- 
dias. Adultery, the theme of the “Devil,” is 
a commonplace in stage tradition. But 
Knoblauch’s play is a frank appeal to the 
flesh. We cannot laugh it away. The burden 
of “The Faun,” reiterated from act to act, is a 
ringing challenge to our social creed. 

The first act takes place in Lord Stonbury’s 
library. He is a man about town, immacu- 
lately attired. It appears that he has just lost 
seventy thousand pounds in the races. As 


he is unable to meet his obligations, he sees 
no alternative before him except the muzzle 
of a revolver. “Let it be written on my tomb,” 
he suggests to his cousin Alexandra, “he blew 
in his money and blew out his brains.” Alex- 
andra is an exaggerated modern type of wom- 
an, not masculine, but self-reliant—a would-be, 
sexless creature, with an abundant physique. 
She expends her superfluity of vitality in the 
cause of the suffragettes. There was a tender 
feeling between her and Stonbury, but as both 
were poor they suppressed their affection. 
Stonbury is engaged to Vivian Hope-Clarke, 
daughter of a rich hair-tonic manufacturer. 
But in as much as her mother had only 
shortly before this time liquidated Stonbury’s 
debts, he cannot now appeal to her. While 
Stonbury is explaining his plight, Morris, a 
money lender, appears and offers a loan 
against the security of Stonbury’s family 
pictures. Alexandra merttions the amount 
needed as forty thousand. He writes out a 
check after Stonbury signs an agreement 
which he fails to read carefully. When he is 
gone Stonbury explains to Alexandra that 
this sum meets merely his debts of honor. 
“I don’t owe forty thousand; I owe seventy. 
So you see it makes no difference in regard 
to my original plan.” 

When Alexandra leaves him, he takes out the 
revolver. Suddenly there comes from the garden 
a chuckle resembling somewhat the bleating of 
a kid. The chuckle develops into a laugh. 
From the center of a large marble vase in the 
garden, among the geraniums, there appears 
the sun-burnt form of a young man, innocent 
of clothes save for a leopard skin. His black 
eyes are bright and shrewd; his eyebrows 
pointed and whimsical, his dark hair rises in 
two tufts over his temple. In one hand he 
holds the pipes of Pan. 


Tue INTRUDER. Hello! 

Stonspury. Who in the name of heaven are 
you? 

INTRUDER. I’m a Faun. 

Stonsury. A what? 

IntrupER. A Faun. (Playing on the pipes.) 

Stonsury. How d’you spell it? 

INTRUDER. Spell? 
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Stonsury. Can’t you read and write? 

IntRUDER. No. Pan be praised. 

Stonspury. Who be praised? 

INTRUDER. Pan. The sire of my race, great 
Pan! 

Stonspury. Look here! I'll have you arrested 
for trespassing. 

INTRUDER. Trespassing? I’ve only slept in 
your geraniums! 

Stonsury. You’ve—! You're a tramp, a 
brazen-faced, impudent tramp, one of the un- 
employed. 

INTRUDER. Of course I’m unemployed. Fancy 
employing a Faun. Ha! Ha! (He waves his 
arms about laughing shrilily.) 

Stronsury. Good Gad, man. You're stark 
naked. 

IntRUDER. Naturally. 

Stonpury. Where are your clothes? 

InTRUDER. Clothes? I’ve never had any 
clothes in my life; nothing but an occasional 
leopard-skin. 

Stonsury. Well, of all infernal cheek! 
Naked and in the geraniums. Come down at 
once! No! Stop a bit! Put on this. I can’t 
have you walk into my house like—like Adam. 
(He throws his overcoat up to him.) 

INTRUDER. (Catching the coat.) This is what 
you call a coat, don’t you? 

Stonsury. (Sarcastically.) Go on, pretend! 

INTRUDER. These tubes, they’re for the arms. 
Of course I’ve seen human beings walk about in 
them, but (He stands up in the vase in the coat.) 
There! Is that all right? 

Stonpury. When you're quite ready— 

(The Intruder reaches out for the branch of a 
tree above the vase and, raising himself on it, lets 
him gently down into the garden. With a bound 
and a laugh he is in the room.) 

INTRUDER. Ha! Ha! I’ve been longing for 
ages to get into a house. 

Stonsury. So that’s what you are—a burglar. 

INTRUDER. A what? 

Stonpury. (Taking up a revolver.) One 
step nearer and— 

INTRUDER. Is that what they call a pistol? 
I’ve never yet had a chance to handle one. 
Won’t you let me? (He moves towards him.) 

Stonzury. I'll shoot. 

INTRUDER. Do, by all means. Bullets don’t 
hurt me. They go straight through my body. 

Stonsury. How much longer are you going 
to keep it up? 

INTRUDER. What up? 

Stonpury. This racket about being a—what 
d’you call it? 

INTRUDER. (Annoyed.) Oh, if you can’t take 
the word of a demi-god. 

Stonspury. Ha! Ha! Demi-god. (Throw- 
ing the revolver down.) I see! You're out on 
a bet. A minor poet in search of inspiration; 
or a journalist after copy; some Oxford man. 

INTRUDER. Oxford man? What’s that? 





Stonsury. (Looking the young man up and 
down, pointing to his feet.) My dear friend, 
you should have studied your classics a bit more 
carefully. Fauns have goats’ feet and legs and 
long horns. 

INTRUDER. You're referring to Satyrs. I’m a 
faun. 

Stonsury. Teach me mythology, would you? 
(He goes to the bookcase.) Wait till I show 
you the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

INTRUDER. Encyclopedia Britannica! 
like trying to be Latin. 

Stonspury. Ah! Now I’ve got you! If 
you’re a faun how do you come to speak Eng- 
lish? (He searches in the volume.) 

IntRUDER. Shelley taught me. 

Stonspury. Shelley? 

INTRUDER. The poet. I met him in a grove 
near Florence about a hundred years ago now. 

Stonsury. (Searching in the book.) Go on! 
Go on! 

INTRUDER. We often roamed together. I 
taught him the mysteries of the hills. He sang 
to me of English meadows and the dew on the 
grass, and skylarks. 

Stonsury. Florence is in Italy. How did you 
get here? Walk? 

INTRUDER. I wanted to see Shelley’s England. 
So on a starless night I scampered along the 
wharves of a silent seaport town. They had 
loaded a London ship with fruit. The warm, 
rich smell of oranges and grapes called out to 
me. Down I slipped, deep down into the hold. 
Such a feast I had as we sailed. And when we 
landed— 

Stonsury. (Finding the reference in the En- 
cyclopedia.) Here we are. (Reading.) “Fauns: 
A species of demi-gods inhabiting forests, also 
called Sylvans.” 

INTRUDER. (Nodding.) Silvani. 

Stonpury. “The fauns are represented as half 
men, half goats, having the horns, pointed ears, 
tail and feet of a goat.” (Closing book.) You 
see I was right. 

INTRUDER. (Annoyed.) Give me _ the lie, 
would you? Take care. I have an ugly way of 
losing my temper suddenly. And when I do— 
(He butts with his head.) I butt. 

Stonsury. Butt! Why, you haven’t even 
pointed ears, let alone horns. 

INTRUDER. (Revealing pointed ears under his 
locks.) Haven’t I? 

Stonpury. (‘Amazed, but recovering himself.) 
Oh well, lots of people have them. 

INTRUDER. Have lots of people horns? (He 
parts his locks revealing two tiny horns.) 

Stonsury. (Horrified.) The devil! 

INTRUDER. They’re small. But then I’m only 
a hundred and sixty springs old. 

Stonsury. (Getting frightened.) Have you 
got a tail, too? 

IntRUpDER. Certainly. (He is about to lift up 
the back of his overcoat.) 
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FAVERSHAM ENUNCIATING THE FAUN’S GOSPEL OF PAGANISM 

To-day this; yesterday a pine upon a mountain crag; to-morrow 
f grass; a rainbow over a waterfall; a lizard warming on a rock; the rock itself; a beam of 
the moon! I am nothing because I am everything; everything because I am nothing.” 


“IT am the joy of life! The joy of being! 
a butterfly; a blade o 














Stonsury. No! No! Don’t show me. It’s 
quite clear. My losses have turned my mind. 


INTRUDER. (Approaching him.) Now don’t be 


frightened. ; 

Stonsury. No! No! Don’t come nezr me. 

INTRUDER. I shan’t butt you. I want to be 
friends with you. (Sniffing.) Do let me smell 
your hand. 

Stonpury. Smell my hand! (He sinks into 


a chair holding his head.) There’s no doubt 
of it. 

IntRUDER. Aren’t you slow! Shelley was 
quite different. He knew me directly. And so 
do others. The tramps you scorn so, the gyp- 
sies, the costers when they tumble about on 
Hampstead Heath in drunken delight. We’re 
friends, at once. 

Stonsury. (Still overcome.) Tell me, have 
I shot myself and is this the famous second 
after, that novelists write about? Have you 
come to fetch me away? Who, in hell, are you? 


INTRUDER. I don’t understand. Were you go- 
ing to shoot yourself? 

Stonsury. I was. 

INTRUDER. Oh, you mustn’t. Human tife’s far 


too short as it is. Why, we fauns live over a 
thousand years, and even so (with a shudder) 
the awful hour comes far too soon. 

Stonspury. Live a thousand years? 
bored to death on the spot if I had to. 

INTRUDER. Bored? What is bored? 

Stonpury. What is bored? I’m beginning to 
believe you must be superhuman. 

InTRUDER. Bored! It almost sounds like a 
pain. Is it? 

Stonsury. A dull pain, very dull. 

INTRUDER. What causes it? Too many nuts? 

Stonsury. In my case an indigestion of my 
banking account. I lost seventy thousand at the 
races to-day. 


I'd be 


INTRUDER. What a fool. 

Stonsury. (Jndignantly.) I beg your par- 
don? 

INTRUDER. (Calmly.) I said, what a fool not 


to pick the winners every time. 

Stonsury. What do you know about races? 

INTRUDER. What don’t I know? I have lots 
of personal friends among the horses. Heaps 
I’ve met as colts; romped about with in their 
paddocks. Besides, it isn’t necessary for me to 
know them. I only need to glance at their action 
once, to smell their hoof-marks, to hear their re- 
sponse when I whinny to them from afar. For, 
don’t you see, we fauns, we’re part of all that 
world out there. It’s in us and round us just 
as this strange substance is, of which we're 
made: not flesh, not fire, something higher, rich- 
er, rarer—the stuff from which Chaos sprang— 
the Eternal mystery! 


The Faun proves his intimate knowledge 
of horses. He expresses the wish to see the 
inside of human society—the herd: “In a 
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word,” remarks Stonbury, “you'll give me tips 
for the races, if I introduce you into society.” 
The bargain is made and the Faun is to be 
introduced as “Prince” Silvani. Stonbury 
orders his astonished valet to lay out a 
suit of clothes for “Prince Silvani.” Mean- 
while Mrs. Hope-Clarke arrives with her 
daughter Vivian. They are followed pres- 
ently by the Lady Alexandra and Mr. Over- 
ton, a decadent painter. Overton is an es- 
thetic disciple of Wilde, and despises nature. 
He tells Vivian that he paints his pictures 
“in a cell or by arc lights under the influence 
of ether.” Vivian is a heartless doll and per- 
fectly willing to marry a title if her mama 
so decrees. When Mrs. Hope-Clarke hears 
of “Prince” Silvani, her social ambitions are 
at once aroused. She politely enquires after 
“his highness’s health.” 


Strvanr. Health! What is health? 

Mrs. Hope-CLarKE. The way one feels. One’s 
body feels. 

S1tvani. Oh, my body! I have a splendid 
body. 


Mrs. Hope-CiarKeE. (Smiling.) I’m sure of it. 


Srrvanri. Have you a good body? 

Mrs. Hope-Ciarke. Your highness is pleased 
to jest. 

Sttvanr. True! You’re old now. 


Mrs. Hope-CiarKe. Old? 

SttvAni. Have you had many young ones? 

Mrs. Hope-CrarKe. Vivian is my only child. 

Sttvanr. You've had only one? What’s the 
matter? 

Mrs. Hope-CrarKe. Most women in England 
nowadays have only one child. 

Strvanr. What a pity! If you’d had nine or 
ten, some of them might have turned out so much 
better than this thin, pale one here. Quite as fine 
and robust as (pointing to Alexandray that 
young female. 

Mrs. Hope-Crarke. (Trying hard to laugh.) 
Ha! Ha! If I hadn’t heard of your highness’s 
delightful originality, really I— 

Stonpury. (Coming to the rescue.) You 
must forgive the Prince. He comes from Sardi- 
nia, the wildest part. They’re very frank and 
outspoken in Sardinia. 

Sttvanit. Don’t you say what you think and 
feel in England? 

Mrs. Hope-Ciarke. 
be. 

Stonspury. We may feel, but we don’t show it. 

Strvanrt. When you feel a great joy inside 
here, don’t you laugh and dance? Or a great 
grief, don’t you moan? Or rage or fear, don’t 
you howl? 

Mrs. Hope-Crarke. 
and rage in England. 

Stonsury. (Languidly.) To begin with, it 


A nice thing that would 


I’m afraid we don’t howl 
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would use up far too much energy. And then— 
(He makes a vague deprecating gesture.) 

ALEXAND’ A. (Joining the group.) The fact is 
we have no great joys or great angers or fears 
nowadays. We've done away with all such an- 
tiquated, nerve-racking follies as feelings. 

Smvant. No feelings? You have no feelings? 

ALEXANDRA. No. 

Sttvanrt. No love? 
Nothing? 

Stonsury. (Peevishly.) No. No. 

Mrs. Hope-CrarKe. (Jn a very superior 
voice.) Certainly not. 

ALEXANDRA. (Jn a matter-of-fact tone.) None 
whatever, 

Stonspury. My dear chap, we're civilized. 

ALEXANDRA. Yes, civilized, thank heaven! 

Tue OrtHers. Thank heaven! 

Sirvani. Civilized! Here you are in the 
vigor and health of life and yet you mean to 
say you actually glory in the fact that you have 
no passions, no feelings, no blood? | Civilized? 
Can animals sink so low? I can’t believe 
it! I— 

(He stops short, his eye catching sight of 
something by the fireplace. Holding his finger 
to his lips, he tiptoes over to the mantel, sinking 
on his knees.) 

(Everybody watches him intently.) 

(Suddenly his hand darts forward and spring- 
ing up he holds a wriggling, squeaking mouse by 
its tail.) 

Now take even this little mouse— 

(At the word “mouse” all the women take to 
chairs with a shriek, holding their skirts about 
them. Overton hurriedly picks up a large book. 
Stonbury has gone for the poker by the fireplace.) 

Stonsury. Give it to me! Let me kill it! 

Overton. This book! I'll do for it soon 
enough! 

ALEXANDRA. It’s the one thing I can’t stand! 

Vivian. Drop it out of the window! The 
windéw! 

Mrs. Hope-Crarke. Oh kill it! Kill it! Kill 
it! 

Smrvani. (Approaching Mrs. Hope-Clarke.) 
Kill it? You’re not afraid? 

Mrs. Hope-CrarKe. (With a shriek.) Your 
highness! Oh please! Your highness! 

SitvAni. How’s this? No fear? (To ‘Alex- 
andra.) You neither? 

(He approaches her holding up the mouse.) 

ALEXANDRA. You beast! I hate you! 

Smvant. (To Alexandra.) No hate? Really? 
(He holds the mouse near her.) 

ALEXANDRA, (Shrieking for 
Stoney! 

Stonsury. (Coming to her aid, furiously to 
Silvani.) Stop it! I say! Stop it! 

Smvani. (To Stonbury.) No rage? Ha, ha! 
I knew it couldn’t be true. (Looking at Ston- 
bury.) No rage? (At Mrs. Hope-Clarke.) No 
fear? (At Alexandra.) No hate? No feelings 


No hate? No fear? 


protection.) 
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indeed! If this little, harmless mouse that I’m 
holding safely by the tail can, in a flash, turn you 
all into such splendid, living animals, what will 
the real forces of Nature do? I tell you there’s 
hope for you yet, my civilized friends. You wait 
and see if I’m not right! (To the mouse.) And 
now, poor little gray fellow! Sorry to have 
teased you. (He goes to fireplace and lets the 
mouse run.) Go! 


In the second act the scene shifts to Ston- 


bury Park, where Alexandra is presiding over. 


a meeting of suffragettes. Miss Lydia Vancey, 
a spinster of fifty, is busy at a table in the 
conservatory arranging specimens of orchids 
for an album. She is herself a specimen 
faded and dried. Miss Vancey communicates 
her suspicions with regard to Silvani to the 
family solicitor, Sir Ernest Craddock. “In 
my opinion he is no prince at all.” Sir Ernest 
promises to inquire at once by wire at the 
Italian Embassy. Silvani appears with Mrs. 
Hope-Clarke. Apparently he has broken up 
the suffrage meeting. “I never saw such a 
sight,” he exclaims. “All of them there 
packed close in a stuffy gallery, panting and 
sweating about a strange thing they call the 
vote. Outside, through the window, I could 
see the moonlight and the wind in the tree 
tops. And suddenly, I don’t know, I had to 
laugh.” Silvani’s unconventional ways shock 
everybody, including Stonbury and Alexan- 
dra. He attacks the sacred marriage laws of 
England. “Sacred?” he asks. “Sacred to wait 
for a fixed day, a fixed hour because, months 
before—sometimes years before, two creatures 
have singled each other out; and from that 
moment, to chain them together for the rest 
of their nights?—Talk of rights! There’s a 
right for you to fight, a fight for freedom. No 
wonder you females meet and clamor and 
scream like a hunted herd in a mountain pass, 
bewildered, plunging, battling for you know 
not what. I tell you, a great pity came over 
me there to-night. I longed to set them free, 
those poor creatures, to take them out into 
the fresh air, and make life clear to them, one 
after the other, in turn.” Silvani instinctively 
feels that Mrs. Hope-Clarke and Sir Ernest 
are old lovers. He holds them up to scorn 
for not having mated. When incidentally he 
puts his hand on Alexandra’s arm, Stonbury 
angrily stops him. 


Strvant. (Surprised.) I only touched her. 
Stonsury. You shan’t! 

Strvant. Does she belong to you? 
Stonsury. (With utter scorn.) Belong! 
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Sirvani. Yes, the way the little one does. 
Aren’t you what they call engaged to Vivian? 
Why don’t you trot after her? 

Stonpury. We're not discussing my conduct. 
We're discussing yours. 

SitvANI. What’s wrong with it? 

Stonsury. It’s beyond belief. 

Smvani. Haven’t I done my best to fall in 
with your ways? Haven’t I worn clothes, in 
spite of their making me itch all over? Haven't 
I learnt to eat with a knife and fork, what you 
consider food—burnt flesh and boiled hay? 
Haven’t I walked when I wanted to run; sat on 
a chair, when I longed to roll on the floor’ 
Haven’t I even tied up my poor little tail tight, 
so it wouldn’t waggle when I felt happy? 

Stonspury. It’s your own fault. You wanted 
to see society. 

Sitvani. I’m not complaining. I want to see 
more. 

Stonspury. But you can’t. You're hopeless. 

SttvAni. You gave me your oath I could stay 
if I stuck to my part of the bargain. 

Stonsury. I know, but— 

Sitvani. You're not going to deny I’ve made 
money for you at the races. 

Stonspury. Not for a moment. Tho, Lord 
knows how you do it. You never so much as 
look at the horses. 

Si1tvAni. I’ve told you before: it is all a mat- 
ter of (pointing out of doors) belonging to the 
great fraternity. You think your mortal inven- 
tions so marvelous: the telephone and the tel- 
egraph, as you call it. I can stand here without 
moving and speak to any racing stable in Eng- 
land. 

Stonspury. Can you? 

SitvANI. One whisper of mine, and it goes 
from the nearest brother to the next, on and on 
to the ends of the earth! From that buzzing 
gnat there, to the blue-bottle sailing out of the 
door now; from him to a bat, from the bat to a 
bird; over hill and dale, away, and back before 
dawn. So don’t you worry! I tell you, you’re 
going to make a fortune to-morrow at Good- 
wood. 

Stonpury. Not worry? How can I help it? 
You’ve got me to stake thousands and thousands 
—all my winnings. I absolutely depend on you. 
And then, the last minute, you behave in a way 
that makes it impossible for me to keep you here. 
All my friends are beginning to curse me. What 
am I to do? 

SILVANI. Very simple. You’ve merely to 
choose between me and the others. 

Stonsury. I choose the others every time. 

Sttvant. And lose the fortune? 

Stonpury. Hang the fortune! 

Sttvani. (Knowingly.) I know. You only 
say that because you have Vivian and her money 
to count on. 

Stonsury. Hang Vivian and her money! 

Sitvani. Hang Vivian? 
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Stonspury. Yes, and hang you too, for that 
matter. And now, get out. 

SILVANI. Ha, ha, ha! 

(He springs into a chair landing in a squatting 
position.) 

Stonspury. What are you doing? I mean 
what I say. 

Sitvani. You don’t suppose I’m going, now 
that you’re just waking up? 

Stonspury. You won't? 

Sttvani. No, by Pan! I'll see you through 
now! Do far more for you than I have. 

Stonspury. I don’t want you to do things for 
me. (Sarcastically.) “By Pan.” 

Smrvani. My dear friend, you forget, I’m a 
demi-god. You've entertained me most nobly for 
a month. I can’t run away without repaying 
your kindness. It’s my duty as an immortal to 
reward you: my bounden duty. You wait and 
see. I shall make you beautifully, completely 
happy. 

Stonsury. I don’t want to be _ beautifully, 
completely happy. 

SttvANi. Far, far, happier than you ever 
dreamed of— 

Stonsury. I say I don’t want you to! I want 
you to go! (He comes close up to him, threat- 
eningly.) 

S1tvANI. What you want is of no consequence 
to me. I’ve made up my mind to prove my 
gratitude; to take your fate in hand. You can 
no more stop me, than you can stop me from do- 
ing that. (He snaps his fingers in Stonbury’s 
face two or three times.) 


The entrance of Vivian and Cyril Over- 
tone interrupts this quarrel. The Faun at 
once perceives that the two are in love. He 
gives them wine to drink and sends them out 
into the garden. He promises to say a good 
word for the two lovers with Mrs. Hope- 
Clarke. “As soon as I have her consent I'll 
wave that lantern. The moment I do, start 
loving each other as much as you like.” He 
asks the girl’s mother to terminate the en- 
gagement with Stonbury. Mrs. Hope- 
Clarke, thinking that the Prince is speaking 
on his own behalf, jubilantly consents. She 
determines to break with Stonbury. The ar- 
rival of Morris falls in with her plan. The 
money-lender, through some skilful clause in 
the contract, is legally entitled to take pos- 
session of Stonbury’s family pictures, the 
value of which was far greater than Stonbury 
ever suspected. Sir Ernest admits the legal- 
ity of the Jew’s claim! “Stop,” cries Silvani. 
“You say that little paper allows him to harm 
my friend?” He springs for Morris’s throat, 
butts him with his head and gets him down 
on his knees. He rips open his coat, pulls the 
document from his pocket, and tears the paper 
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to a thousand bits. “You shall pay for this,” 
shouts Morris, as he picks himself up. 


SitvANi. What? You can stand here and do 
wrong to my friend, because you say it’s the 
law. And I, who know that you’re more dan- 
gerous, more poisonous than any snake in the 
grass, I am not to strike you and crush you, 
because you say it’s against the law. Then what 
is this thing so contrary to nature, this thing 
called the law that allows wrong and forbids 
right? 

Morris. The law don’t concern itself with 
nature, thank you. 

Sir Ernest. Tut! It is here to curb it; 
(looking at Silvani) to make certain people 
behave like human beings. The law is the foun- 
dation of society. 

Smvanr. Then it’s about as poor a foundation 
as a hen’s that’s sitting on rotten eggs. 

ALEXANDRA. (Enthusiastically.) I agree with 
you, absolutely. 

Sir Ernest. (Reprovingly.) Lady Alexandra! 

Morris. Rotten eggs, perhaps. But I'll cook 
you an omelette out of it, all the same. Tearing 
up a contract don’t wipe it out. I'll subpoena 
the K. C. here as a witness, and you too, my 
lady. Nothing shall stop me from getting my 
property. 

Smrvani. Not even nature? 

Morris. What’s nature got to do with prop- 
erty? 

Sitvanr. Nothing? 

Morris. No, thank God. Except the damages 
I’m going to get out of you. (Feeling his side.) 
For you’ve bust something inside of my nature. 
That’s straight. 

Smuvani. (Mysteriously.) We'll see. 

Morris. Yes, we will see. I'll take the thing 
into court, or my narne ain’t Moses. I mean, 
Morris. 

The engagement is broken off, and Silvani 
gives the signal agreed upon to the lovers. 
Stonbury is nettled by Alexandra’s cham- 
pionship of Silvani. When the Faun is alone 
with Alexandra he tells her to her face that 
she is in love with Stonbury. “He loves 
you, just as you love him.” “Good heavens!” 
the girl replies, “do you think every one as 
mad about loving as you?” “You're afraid,” 
insinuates the Faun. 

ALEXANDRA. Would I be wearing these, the 
colors of our cause, if I were? I tell you there’s 
not a thing we suffragettes are afraid of. 

Sirvanit. Not even—yourselves? 

ALEXANDRA. Ourselves? Why? We're sure 
of ourselves absolutely. What should we be 
afraid of? 

Sirvani. Not even of your true, innermost 
nature? 

ALEXANDRA. But that is our true innermost 
nature, self-control, self-reliance to the core. 
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Stmrvani. Indeed? (He turns and blows out a 
lamp on the table.) 

ALEXANDRA. What are you doing that for? 

(Silvani quietly crosses and blows out the 
other lamp. The room is left in darkness: the 
moon outside has grown clouded.) 

ALEXANDRA. Please light the lamps, or I shall 
have to go. 

Strvani. Sh! Do you notice anything? 

(There is a distant flash of heat-lightning out- 
side.) 

ALEXANDRA. Heat-lightning! 

Sttvani. Yes. That’s not what I mean, tho. 
One can hear so much better in the dark. I want 
you to listen. 

ALEXANDRA. Well? 

Sitvanr. Don’t you hear that owl in the dis- 
tance hooting for its mate? And now, the night- 
ingale—do you? 

ALEXANDRA. Is that supposed to frighten me? 

Sttvani. Doesn’t it? Doesn’t it wake some- 
thing in you, something you try to stifle and 
choke and pretend isn’t there; something won- 
derful, terrifying, greater than all the world? 

ALEXANDRA. I can’t say it does. 

Strvani. Listen again. Do you hear the 
crickets chirping to each other? And the grass- 
hoppers? And all the thousand lovers in the 
high grass beyond the lawn. What about their 
song? 

ALEXANDRA. (Sarcastically.) I can scarcely 
hear so far. 

S1tvani. Can’t you? 

(A flash of distant lightning.) 

ALEXANDRA. Look! 

Strvani. Never mind the flashes without: 
watch the flashes within! Don’t you feel them? 
Can’t you? Now. Listen! Calls everywhere! 
From every sleepy flower, every drooping sum- 
mer leaf! Come with me! I'll show you! T’ll 
open your blind eyes to the glories of the night. 
You shall see Pan and his nymphs dance their 
rounds! Dance yourself, the latest, the most 
radiant of them all! 

ALEXANDRA. Pan and the nymphs! You don’t 
suppose I believe in any such rubbish? 

Strvani. Don’t you? Shall I put my arm 
about you and teach you how to? 

ALEXANDRA, (Jndignantly.) Your arm? I 
let a man—? 

Sirvant. Why not? What difference can it 
make to you? You're afraid of nothing. You 
are so self-controlled. 

ALEXANDRA. Self-controlled, of course. But— 

Sitvani. But still you don’t trust yourself? 

ALEXANDRA. Not trust myself? (Very sar- 
castically.) Hug me, by all means. 

Smrvanr. (In a business-like tone.) Very 
well. I will. (He puts his arms about her, but 
starts surprised.) What cold hands! 

ALEXANDRA. Of course. (‘After a moment, in 
a matter-of-fact voice.) Have you had enough? 

Sitvani. No. I am going to kiss you now. 
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ALEXANDRA. (Trying to draw away, furious- 
ly.) Kiss me? 

SitvANI. You're so sure of yourself, of your 
nature. Nothing can stir you. Why should you 
be afraid? 

ALEXANDRA. (Very definitely.) I am _ not 
afraid. Kiss me. 

SmrvAnr. (As above.) Very well. I will. 
(He kisses her audibly; again in surprise.) Your 
lips are cold! 

ALEXANDRA. What did I tell you? 

S1tvANrI. (Jn a compelling, quiet way.) An- 
other kiss! 

ALEXANDRA. (Who is beginning to be stirred, 
but affects indifference.) If it amuses you— 
(Silvani is about to approach his mouth to hers; 
in spite of herself, her voice trembling.) Only 
not more than— 

SitvANni. (As above.) Not more than what? 

ALEXANDRA. (Breathlessly, controlling her- 
self.) N-n-nothing. Just as you like. 

Suvanr. (With a voice of destiny, inexorable 
and relentless.) No. Not just as I like; just 
as Pan likes. What? Cold hands and colder 
lips? And yet young, strong, life brimming over? 
Do you know what you are? You're asleep. 
Your soul is wandering far from your body. 
You are two halves, waiting to be welded to- 
gether, to be awakened, a whole! 

ALEXANDRA. (Scornfully, feebly.) Am I? 

Smvani. Yes. And I shall wake you, do 
you hear, wake you! 

ALEXANDRA. Never! 

Strvantr. I say, yes. Your lips! Give me your 
lips! 

(Alexandra turns to him disdainfully. Silvani 
presses his mouth upon hers, long and silently.) 

ALEXANDRA. (Mumbling in terror, awaken- 
ing.) Oh! oh!—what are you doing? What? 
(A flash.) The lightning! I think—I— (With 
a final effort.) No! no! I won’t faint! I won’t 
faint! I— (She faints on his shoulder.) 

Stmrvant. (Holding her up in his arms, a limp 
bundle, and looking down at her triumphantly, 
whispers hoarsely.) Where are you now—little 
green grape? 

(With a bound he leaps off with his capture 
into the park. A sudden fluttering as of birds 
disturbed. In the distance Silvani’s laugh. Then 
a blinding forked flash of lightning falls from the 
skies. A crash of thunder as tho the house had 
been struck.) 


The Faun has called upon the forces of 
nature. The picture gallery goes up in flame. 
Morris, who has been unable to leave the park 
and is drenched to the skin, learns of the loss. 
He is willing to take the money now, but 
Sir Ernest icily tells him: “The pictures be- 
came yours yesterday. You left them here 
at your own risk.” Baited, the money-lender 
threatens to make a scandal. “What,” he 
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asks, “about that foreign brute and Lady 
Alexandra?” At this moment Vivian returns 
with Cyril. Both are laughing merrily. “Now 
will you swear it was me you saw?” demands 
Silvani. Cyril and Vivian declare their in- 
tention to marry in spite of the protest of 
Mrs. Hope-Clarke, who realizes that Silvani 
has tricked her. The Faun bundles the lovers 
off into an automobile and then reminds Mrs. 
Hope-Clarke of her own wasted youth. Even 
her heart and that of Sir Ernest begin to stir. 
The servant enters with a message from the 
Italian Embassy that Silvani is an imposter. 
When Sir Ernest learns of this he threatens 
to expose him; but when Stonbury’s man 
tells of Silvani’s unfailing tips for the races, 
Sir Ernest changes his attitude and turns per- 
suasively to the Faun. “I say, you might 
give me some tips.” The Faun laughs. “Ask 
the valet in the morning. He'll give you your 
tips. Only go now. I feel a disgust arising 
in me, a sudden loathing, a taste in my mouth 
as tho I’d been browsing in a poisoned field.” 
At that moment Alexandra appears at the 
door. Her whole being is radiant as some one 
awakened from a wonderful sleep. She wears 
a wreath of orchids. Stonbury in jealous 
fury accuses her of having been intimate with 
Silvani. She denies everything. She no 
longer knows what happened to her. 


SItvANI. Come, poor heart. You are free 
now! Come out where you belong! Under the 
stars! One with the winds and the hill-tops! 
Come! (He kneels by her.) 

Stonsury. (Savagely.) You shall not touch her. 

SitvAnr. She shall come with me. 

Stonsury. Let her go where she likes. But 
you—you shall stay. 

Strvani. Stay, after this? 

Stonpury. You’ve robbed me of all I held 
dearest: friends, love, honor. There’s one thing 
left, and that one thing you’re bound to give me 
by oath. You shall stay and make money for me. 

SttvAni. (Jumping up.) No! 

Stonpury. Yes! That’s our compact: you 
give me tips, I give you society. Very well. You 
shall have plenty of society, from the highest to 
the lowest. I shall take you from race-meeting 
to race-meeting. In England, France, all over 
the Continent! The year round you shall grind 
it out: money, money, money! 

Sitvani. No! no! no! 

Stonsury. Wasn’t that your own, original sug- 
gestion? Isn’t that what you’ve done up to 
to-night ? 

Sitvani. Till to-night I didn’t realize how you 
human beings sacrifice everything to this one 
god: Money! Now that I know, I dare not go 
on. My god is Pan. 
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Stonpury. By that very Pan you have sworn 
to stick to your part of the bargain, as long as 
I stick to mine. You must go on. 

Sitvanr. Oh, let me go! 

Stonpury. I wanted you to go before; you 
wouldn’t. It’s my turn now. 

SttvaANI. (Shivering.) O, don’t! Don’t! It'll 
kill me. 

Stonsury. Nothing kills you! 

Sitvani. Yes; that is the way to kill our race. 
Force us to do things against our free will, put 
check-reins on our natures, crush our impulses, 
and from that moment, slowly, surely, we stifle 
to death, 

Stonpury. (Triumphantly.) Didn’t I say 
there was a way? Thanks for telling me. Ex- 
cellent. You shall stifle hour by hour, inch by 
inch, in gold of your own coining! Now, who 
is fate? You or I? Now snap your fingers at 
me! (He snaps his fingers at Silvani.) 

SILvANI. (Jn utmost terror, trying to snap his 
trembling fingers in vain.) Let me go! Let me 
go! I only wanted to open your eyes. I’ve 
allowed you to gaze too deep into the hidden 
things. It’s my fault. Even a god can make a 
mistake. 

ALEXANDRA. (Looking up, amazed.) Who are 
you? 

Smrvani. (Broken.) One who counted on 
Nature instead of human nature; who meant to 
free your souls by freeing your bodies, forgetting 
that you mortals value yourselves by the ways 
of the flesh, not the ways of the spirit. 

Stonspury. We’re not as low as you make us 
out. 

Smvani. You are lower than the animals. 
They, at least, live their lives to the best of their 
instincts. You revile your instincts, and choke 
your souls: a race of cowards, one and all! Look 
at the woman at your feet and deny it. 

(Stonbury looks down at Alexandra who turns 
away from him.) 

ALEXANDRA. Don’t look at me! 

Stonsury. No! Don’t turn away! I seem to 
see at last! Nothing but fear, convention, false- 
hood could make me treat you as I have. Alec! 
Will you still take this hand that struck you? 
Will you let it ask forgiveness? (He holds out 
his hand.) 

ALEXANDRA. (Rising, helped by his hand.) 
Oh, Stoney, Stoney, I dare not come to you. 

Stonspury. (His arm outstretched.) Alec, I 
need you! 

ALEXANDRA. (Turning half to Silvani.) How 
can I? 

SttvANI. Why do you fear? (To Stonbury.) 
You fool! Why doubt in her even for an instant? 
Am I of your substance? Didn’t you try to shoot 
me? What happened? 

ALEXANDRA. Who are you? 

Sttrvani. I am the joy of life! The joy of 
being! No matter how and in what form. To- 
day this; (he points to himself) yesterday a pine 









upon a mountain crag; to-morrow a but. fly; a 
blade of grass; a rainbow over a waterfall; a 
lizard warming on a rock; the rock itself; a 
snowflake; a beam of the moon!—I am nothing, 
because I am everything; everything because I am 
nothing!—And of such eternity you mortals 
would be jealous?—Go to her freely. (To Ston- 
bury.) Turn to her unafraid. I have but awak- 
ened a woman’s soul. 

Stonsury. (Being human is overcome with 
delight at Silvani’s assertion.) Alec! 

ALEXANDRA. (As human as Stonbury.) Stoney! 

(They are going to embrace.) 

SILvANI. (Coming between them.) One mo- 
ment! What about the Vote? 

ALEXANDRA. (Jndifferently.) Oh, the Vote! 
It seems so far away. 

Suvani. (To Stonbury.) Where’s that badge? 
(Stonbury hands Silvani the Suffragette badge.) 

S1tvANI. (Pinning it on Alexandra’s bosom.) 
You have a right to wear it now, for look—(he 
goes to the grape-vine and shows her a splendid 
bunch of purple grapes) the grapes have ripened! 

ALEXANDRA. In a single night? 

StrvANni. (Mysteriously.) Lightning can do 
strange things. (Alexandra shudders.) 

Stonpury. You're shuddering? (He goes to 
pick up the embroidered shawl.) 

ALEXANDRA. (Jn awe.) The miracle of it 
frightens me. 

Sttvani. It’s nothing to the miracle in your 
hearts. ; 

Stonspury. (Opens the shawl offering it to 
Alexandra.) My own. 

(Alexandra slips it over her shoulders. It 
clothes her from head to foot in a brilliant mass 
of roses. Stonbury is about to embrace her.) 

Stmrvanr. (Again intervening.) One moment. 
(To Stonbury.) Is our contract ended? 

Stonspury. (Jmpatiently.) Yes! Go! Go! 
(He turns again to Alexandra.) 

SttvAni. (He opens his hand. The fly buzzes 
out of it and away. At the same moment a 
chorus of birds greets the morning and the music 
swells with renewed vigor.) Hark! Play again! 
The sun is rising! My freedom is at hand! 
Loud! Louder! Greet the great God Pan! 

(He dances again. He tears off his coat; then 
his waistcoat. He pulls down a branch of the 
vine, encircling his head and arms, with it, snap- 
ping his fingers and laughing his laugh wildly.) 

ALEXANDRA. (Dropping her fife.) Look! 
Look! (She points to the horizon outside.) 

(They all turn to look at the rising sun which 
appears, a golden ball, above the trees, flooding 
the park and lighting up the whole conservatory. 
Silvani’s clothes drop from him as by magic. He 
stands revealed, the Faun, vine-wreathed and ciad 
in his leopard skin.) 

Sitvani. (With a wild cry.) The Sun! The 
Sun! 

(He leaps out over the balustrade and dis- 
appears. His laugh dies away in the distance.) 
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THE DRAMA’S INVASION 


HE circus with its immense spaces 
holds possibilities for the drama 
which have not been probed by the 
modern playwright. The dramatic 

performances at the Harvard Stadium and the 
open-air plays of the Bohemians in California 
hint at developments along such lines. But 
we have not yet solved the secret of the 
Greeks—how to make the human voice carry 
across great distances. When Maude Adams 
performed Schiller’s “Joan of Arc’ one half 
of the play was inaudible to the audience. 
Moreover, since modern audiences would re- 
ject.the cothurnus and the mask, we must look 
for new expedients to lend importance to the 
human figure on a vast scene. When this 
secret is discovered some future Belasco may 
design gigantic plays for the Hippodrome. 
The Hippodrome, as it happens, has already 
developed a new species of drama, a mongrel 
offspring of vaudeville and the circus, with the 
introduction of a new scenic and chromatic 
art. 

One of the first to re-discover the possibil- 
ities of the aanphitheater for the drama, Max 
Reinhardt, Germany’s most distinguished pro- 





OF THE AMPHITHEATER 


ducer, has startled the theatrical world by his 
production of Oedipus in the amphitheater of 
Schumann’s circus in Berlin. Reinhardt bor- 
rows his theme from the classics. Ostenta- 
tiously his Oedipus was that of Sophocles; but 
the author of the translation, a modern of the 
moderns, the Viennese poet Hugo von Hof- 
mansthal, has impressed his own stamp upon 
the gruesome masterpiece of the Greek. Hof- 
mansthal has been described as hysterical, and 
we gather from German reviews that his lan- 
guage and his Greeks were at times hysterical. 
His adaptation often falls shoft of the majestic 
grandeur of the Greek original, but the very 
fact that a modernized version of the Greek 
play was thus produced in a vast amphitheater 
lends novel interest and significance to the 
performance. The production, to quote Fried- 
rich Duesel, writing in Velhagen und Klasings 
Monatsheften, was an event. The number of 
the actors was small—six or seven. But there 
was a chorus of three hundred made up of 
students of the University of Berlin. The 
effect, Herr Duesel assures us, was immense. 
For the first time one felt, in the vast audito- 
rium, which held over five thousand spectators, 





DRAMA ON THE SCALE OF THE HIPPODROME 


Reinhardt’s colossal production of “(Edipus” in a German circus has created a demand for “The drama of the Five 


housand,” a movement initiated to carry dramatic art into the hearts of the people. 
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THE REVIVAL OF 


Reinhardt, Germany’s cerebral Belasco, has solved the art. of making the human voice carry across vast spaces, 
Not a word, not a gesture was lost in this epoch-making performance. 


the effect of masses in tragedy and the colossal 
resonance which the antique drama must have 
gained through the height and breath of its 
theater. Only the imperial art of Reinhardt 
was equal to the task of projecting the pictures 
of ancient grandeur into an age much smaller, 
but also much more subtle. We have seen 
imitations of classic performances in Califor- 
nia and various student productions, but in 
each case the individuality of the actors was 
crushed by the immensity of the stage. Here, 
it seems, the genius of Reinhardt triumphed 
over space. Herr Wegener, of the Deutsche 
Theater, the Oedipus selected by him, posses- 
ses a metallic voice that ebbed and flowed 
through the entire auditorium; and his in- 
spired performance, remarks Hermann Con- 
rad in the Preussische Jahrbiicher, thrilled 
every hearer with the grandiose emotions and 
the invincible strength of the tragic king. 
There was never a moment when every eye 
was not glued to the mouth of this actor, who 
held the center of the stage; there was never 
a moment when his power of speech grew 
faint. His Promethean, heaven-storming 
thirst for the truth enthralled the audience. 
The spectators probed the depth of tragic ex- 
perience with him when he recognizes his own 
mother in the mother of his children, and yet 
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disdained the coward’s solution, suicide. But 
he refused to witness the horror of his situa- 
tion, and when, blinded but with his head high, 
he stormed through the circus, we weaklings 
of the twentieth century, in the words of Herr 
Conrad, recognized that a strong man may be 
crushed, but not bent by the wrath of the gods. 
“That was the immense experience of this 
evening. That was indeed the Oedipus of 
Sophocles.” 

The acting of Jocaste, impersonated by 
Tilla Durieux, was equally impressive. Rein- 
hardt made his hearers drink to the last drop 
the tragic horror of his theme. Especially 
effective was the distant grumbling of the 
people, growing in volume, until the entire 
stage was filled by a human sea, of sound men 
and lepers, flooding the palace and beseeching 
the strong king for help. , 


“The very sight of the Cyclopean stairway, in 
its height and breadth, the majesty of the six 
collosal columns supporting the roof, the simple 
nobility of the portal that leads to the palace of 
the king, inspired a feeling of vastness and 
grandeur. In the middle of the stairway, which 
takes up one-half the breadth of the circus, the 
artistic tact of the producer placed in a little altar 
as a resting place for the eye and a sort of a bar- 
rier between the arena of the chorus and the 
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scene of the action of the other actors. Upon one 
or the other portion of this colossal stairway the 
entire tragedy took place. Small persons can not 
move upon so immense a scene without seeming 
ridiculous. Additional force was given to this 
passion play of the ancients by the aloofness of 
the hero. Only once in a while one, hardly ever 
more than one, of the other characters disturbed 
the terrific solitude of the chief protagonist. Only 
twice did Oedipus cross the division line marked 
by the little altar—once when he dragged the shep- 
herd who told his doom from the crowd of the 
people, and a second time when, in the end, he 
passed from his throne out into misery and night. 
At all other times his figure dominated by his iso- 
lation and his height. If one of the mimes had 
mumbled in too low a voice, the tragedy would 
have degenerated into mere pantomime. If the 
chief figure had yielded but once to the frailty of 
humanity, if he had lost sight of the vast solitude, 
if he had forgotten that he must represent the 
greatest, the most tragic, the most intense things 
in human life, if he had failed to hold the atten- 
tion of every eye and every soul in the vast en- 
vironing multitude, the play would have been lost. 
The intense regard, the almost worshipful still- 
ness of the audience was the measure of his suc- 
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cess. Truly Reinhardt took a heavy risk when 
he determined upon this circus performance; but 
fortune is kind to the courageous. ... We must 
record this performance as a great deed [eine 
Grosstat]. We are indebted to Reinhardt and his 
artists for an unforgetable experience of the 
Oedipus of Sophocles.” 


The Berlin performance was followed by a 
similar performance in Munich. Reinhardt’s 
success, we read in our German edition, is 
responsible for a movement toward the estab- 
lishment of a great national German theater— 
“The Theater of the Five Thousand.” In a 
time of social contrast, the leaders of the 
movement aim to make art the common meet- 
ing-ground for all. They hope to make the 
theater part and parcel of the nation as such, 
not the plaything of any group of highly 
cultured aristocrats of the mind. Dramatic 
art, they think, will no longer be caviare to 
the general if it takes the bold step from the 
theater to the amphitheater, from the close 
confines of the stage to the vast arena of the 
hippodrome and the circus. 





MAUDE ADAMS’S ATTEMPT TO DO THE IMPOSSIBLE 


ENIUS itself cannot eradicate sex. 

Miss Adams may have put her 

heart’s blood into her portrayal of 
Chantecler, but she has been unable 

to make her critics forget her gender. Her 
very charm operated against her, because her 
charm is essentially feminine. L’Aiglon, Peter 
Pan, even Hamlet, are feminine types. Chante- 
cler is the affirmation of virility. Whatever 
Chantecler may be, remarks Mr. Klauber in 
the New York Times, and to different minds 
he may be many things, he is never feminine. 
With a woman in the rdle, it was inevitable, 
moreover, that the sense of sex-appeal should 
be lost in the scenes between the Cock and the 
Hen Pheasant. Miss Adams herself regards 
the part of Chantecler as the greatest she has 
ever taken. In some moments—especially in 
the crucial scene where she summons the 
dawn—the actress has surpassed herself. She 
has attained in that scene the climacteric of 
her histrionic career. Her speech is inspired. 
Her acting holds the audience in thrall. But 
even then the consciousness of sex has lingered 
in the mind. The critics were unanimous on 
this point. It should be remarked, too, that the 
passage in which the illusion she creates is 
almost perfect is also the most poetic part of 


the play. If we are to forget momentarily the 
sex-appeal, the play must be steeped in poetry, 
for in poetry, as in heaven, distinctions of sex 
are obliterated. 

The splendid gifts of Miss Adams are denied 
by none. The performance was unique, the 
production lavish. There were moments when 
the scenic effects decidedly overwhelmed the 
words of the poet. If Miss Adams had put 
more trust in her own genius and in the poetry 
of Rostand than in scene painter and stage 
mechanician, her triumph would perhaps have 
been more signal. A triumph it was, but, as 
The Tribune points out, it was not Chantecler. 
It was a spectacle, a panorama, but not 
Rostand. The best advice given to those about 
to see the play is not to read it. They will 
enjoy the performance more, thinks The Even- 
ing Post, if they do not realize all that is miss- 
ing from it. “Here, indeed,” exclaims one re- 
viewer, “was the strangest of roosters no more 
like the Gallic cock than Peter Pan is like Her- 
cules. But the enormous popularity of Maude 
Adams will fill the theaters in which she plays, 
and the dollars of the land will choke the 
coffers of the management, so eager is the 
curiosity of the public.” Miss Adams, says 
Alan Dale in the New York American, was not 
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the blatant, vainglorious, mouthing bird dally- 
ing with the rising sun that Rostand intended. 
“She was plaintive, pathetic, wistful. She was 
Maude Adams.” 


‘ “This was no more Chantecler than it could 
have been Romeo or Hamlet. It was absolutely 
essential for any coherence that ‘Chantecler’ could 
claim that this rdle should be masculine, and su- 
per-masculine. Miss Adams’s charm, her de- 
lightful voice, her exquisite manner, her consum- 
mate art, arrested. The address to the sun was 
too big for her. The little actress lifted herself 
by an almost superhuman effort, but—she couldn’t 
quite reach it. Instead of the rampant, purse- 
proud, mock-valiant Chantecler one saw a sweet 
little feminine bird trying to assume virility, but 
swamped in her human charm. All lovers of 
Maude Adams must admit this, and nobody has 
ever loved her as I have done. If Chantecler 
meant anything, its meaning was completely 
missed. It became a pretty, feminine escapade. 

“The hit of the performance was achieved, not 
by Miss Adams, but by Miss May Blayney who as 
the Hen Pheasant was irresistible. This. was the 
real delight of the barnyard. From the moment 
she entered until she left us the Hen Pheasant 
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SUMMONING THE DAWN 


“All things that hate the somber hood of night, 

To live and sing in sunlight, speak through me... . 
My soul expands and waxes that the sound 

May ring more resonant through the listening world. 
Then, for a space, I piously restrain 

Within my heart the dawn-awakening prayer. 

But when at last my voice bursts forth I know 

The shuddering walls of the encircling night 

Will crumble down—another Jericho.” 


captivated and charmed. It was utter feminin'ty 
in the right place. Chantecler was utter femi- 
ninity in the wrong place. 

“Arthur Byron, as Patou, the dog, gave a good, 
straight performance, and Ernest Lawford, as 
the Blackbird, came prominently to the front. 
But the Blackbird in Paris seemed to be a very 
much better part than it was last night. What 
a pity! Did Mr. Louis Parker take liberties 
with Rostand’s text?” 


Two actors, had either been chosen for the 
role, Otis Skinner or Tyrone Power, would 
have been magnificent in the part. So at least 
thinks the critic of the New York World. 
The New York Sun regrets that Miss Adams 
did not act the Pheasant Hen, a role adroitly 
designed to display her greatest charms in their 
most irresistible estate. It should be remem- 
bered, on the other hand, that Chantecler was 
not a success popularly even in France. It is 
difficult to gage how much of its present suc- 
cess is due solely to the popularity and quaint 
individuality of our most popular actress. The 
egotism of this fowl, forgivable in a female, 
might have bored us in a more virile interpre- 
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AT THE GUINEA HEN’S PARTY 


“O cockatcos and coxcombed cockerels, 

Who, not content with being common cocks, 
Consider not that fashion’s kingdom shifts. ... 
Remember that another dawn may kindle 
Still queerer cocks in some fantastic brain, 
With cock-a-doodle more cacophanous. 

I count the days until some connoisseur, 
Some fancier of travesties of fowls, 

Shall have evolved the rooster of to-morrow, 
But you will be rococo and passé 

3eside this new and fashionable cock.” 


tation. The critic of Town Topics throws up 
his hands in horror at the feminization of our 
arts. America, he remarks, already notorious 
for making the young girl the standard and 
arbiter of taste and morality, has on this occa- 
sion gone itself one better—or worse. “Yes,” 
he goes on to say, “our cock is a hen or, per- 
haps more accurately, a fowl of no sex.... 
However, in this as in other things, the public 
is no doubt getting what it deserves, since for 
the present, let us admit it, the American eagle 
is a hen bird.” 

In view of Rostand’s finicky attention to de- 
tail and his scrupulous care in casting the play, 
surprise is expressed that he permitted a 
woman to embody his masculine hero. This 
seems the more surprising in view of the in- 
formation vouchsafed by Archie Bell in the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer that Rostand denied 
this privilege to Sarah Bernhardt. 


“Altho Rostand owes more to Sarah Bern- 
hardt than to any other person for his celebrity 
and fame, and altho Sarah fell literally on her 





knees before him begging the privilege of pre- 
senting herself as Chantecler, after the sudden 
death of Coquelin, for whom it wads written, and 
who waited for it seven long years, the poet was 
decisive in his refusal. Olga Nethersole, a close 
friend of the Rostands and frequently their house 
guest, and one of the few privileged persons to 
whom the author read the manuscript of the play 
long before its story was announced, also made 
a forceful plea for the work in England and 
America, and altho she is tall, large, has a heavy 
voice when she desires, and could easily have tow- 
ered about the other actors in the cast, as the 
author had insisted should be the case, Rostand 
turned a deaf ear to her plea.” 


Perhaps the reason must be sought in French 
indifference to American opinion. “They live,” 
remarks Louis V. De Foe, “in a little..werld 
which is bounded by the walls of Paris and 
they are quite satisfied to receive its'‘eritical 
acclaim.” This approbation satisfies the’ artis~ 
tic yearnings of French playwrights; they’are 
then free to turn to America to gather a more 
substantial harvest. 
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MONG the giants of Scandinavian 
A drama, August Strindberg, their last 
survivor, is the most solitary of play- 
wrights. Both Ibsen and Bjornson 
were brooding Norsemen; but while they lived 
Strindberg seemed less lonesome a figure. 
While he was not their friend, they at least 
were men of his own intellectual stature. Al- 
tho Strindberg was born twenty years later 
than the other two dramatists, his most im- 
portant plays date from the same period as 
theirs. Strindberg was not a follower of Ibsen, 
but his greatest opponent. If Ibsen spells 
the liberation of woman from conventional 
shackles, Strindberg’s work is anti-feminine to 
the core. Like Nietzsche he admires the Su- 
perman, but has no place for the Superwoman. 
We need not therefore be surprised that Mr. 
Ashley Dukes, a brilliant young British critic, 
speaks of him as “the least popular of the 
/moderns.” In a century marked by the grow- 
ing power of woman, Strindberg scornfully 
asserts his virile if brutal doctrine. “If thou 
goest to woman, forget not the whip,” declares 
the Zarathustra of Nietzsche. The dramatic 
works of August Strindberg are largely an 
elaboration of this same dogma. 

When “A Doll’s House” appeared, Strind- 
berg attacked the play violently, not from the 
standpoint of the Philistine critic who regarded 
it as an onslaught upon marriage, but from that 
of the philosopher who saw in it the first signs 
of the rise of feminism and the degradation of 
man. Strindberg claimed that Ibsen demanded 
altogether too much of Helmer and too little 
of Nora. The heroine of the Ibsen play, Mr. 
Ashley remarks in The New Age (London), 
seemed to him a puppet for the author’s senti- 
mental propaganda. He would have none of 
Ibsen’s women: 


“Hedda Gabler was for him simply a public 
nuisance, a candidate for the whipping post; 
Hilda Wangel an upstart minx, born to drive 
men mad; Rebecca West a pettycoated prig. In 
short, he rejected the whole theory of emanci- 
pation for women and ordered them back to the 
kitchen. This leaning towards the side of the 
man is seen in all of Strindberg’s writings. It 
is shown most clearly in such plays as ‘Credit- 
ors,’ ‘The Father,’ ‘Comrades’ and ‘The Dance 
of Death,’ where the man (in Strindberg’s view 
the creative force, and the only force of real 
value in statesmanship, science or art) is in each 
case hampered by marriage or association with a 
woman of intellect. If the man’s will is weaker 
than the woman’s she robs him day by day of 
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power as a weasei sucks the blood of a rabbit, 
until he is ruined. If his will is the stronger, 
there comes a moment in which he forces her to 
her knees in subjection, and henceforth (since the 
Strindberg women love power above all else in 
the world) she is his loyal slave. The former 
case is the motive of most of Strindberg’s tragic 
dramas; the second, of his comedies.” 


Strindberg’s attitude toward woman is 
strongly reflected in “Comrades,” a play 
originally written for the Théatre Libre in 
Paris. Axel Alberg and his wife, two Swedish 
painters living in Paris, have each submitted a 
picture to the Salon. “You are jealous of me,” 
Berta remarks. “You would hate my picture 
to be accepted.” 

Axel denies this. 

“But,” Berta continues, “would it delight 
you if I were accepted, and you were not?” 

“Tt would annoy me,” he answers, “if only 
because I paint better than you do, and be- 
cause—” 

“You may as well say it at once,” she sneers, 
“because I am a woman.” 

“T can’t deny it,” Axel admits. “I have a 
strange feeling at times that you women are 
intruders, forcing your way in and demanding 
the plunder for the battles we fought while 
you were still sitting by the fireside.” 

The news comes that the woman’s picture 
has been accepted while the husband’s has been 
refused. At once Berta adopts a patronizing 
tone and attempts to humiliate him. 


Berta. And so you want to be revenged be- 
cause you have been placed below me? 

AxeL. Nothing could place me below you. I 
stood high above you even when I painted your 
picture. 

Berta. When you painted my picture! Say 
that again and I will strike you! 

AxEL. You, who despise brute force? Well, 
strike me if you will. 

Berta. (Aiming a blow at him.) Do you 
think I cannot? 

AxEL. (Seizing both her wrists and holding 
them fast.) No, not that. (A pause.) Are you 
convinced now that I am physically the stronger, 
too? Bow down or I will break you! 

Berta. Do you dare to strike a woman? 

AxEL. Why not? I know only one reason why 
I should forbear. 

Berta. And that is—? 

AxeL. That you are not responsible for your 
actions. 

Berta. Ah, let me, go! 

AxEL. When you beg my forgiveness! Down 
upon your knees! (He forces her down with 
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one hand.) Now look up to me from below! 
That is your place—the place you yourself have 
chosen ! 

Berta. Axel! I don’t know you any longer! 
Are you the man who swore to love me, to help 
me? 

Axe. Yes. I was strong then, but you clip- 
ped my strength away, while my tired head lay 
in your lap. You stole away my power as I 
slept, and yet enough remains to crush you. 
Stand up! Enough of this squabble. 

Berta. (Falls upon the sofa and weeps.) 

AxeEL. Why are you crying? 

Berta. I don’t know. Perhaps because I am 
weak. 

Axet. You see! J was your strength. When 
I took back what was my own, there was nothing 
left for you. You were like a rubber ball that I 
blew out; when I threw you aside you collapsed. 


In the next act the picture arrives, but it is 
Berta’s, not Axels. Axel playing the “good 
comrade” had changed the numbers in order 
to give her picture a better chance. Now 
Berta is willing to end the quarrel, but he has 
had enough of comradeship. Henceforth, he 
says, he will have his comrades at the café, 
but only a wife at home. Plays like this, Mr. 
Dukes goes on to say, have gained Strindberg 
the reputation of a “brutalist.” He is full of 
pity, however, tho uncompromising in his in- 
tellectual attitude. His characters are not 
the determinist puppets of the modern realist 
drama, but virile creatures, gods and fighting 
men, with wills of their own. “They are not 
content to live, but they must criticize life.” 


“These characters have often been called un- 
natural and extreme, and so, indeed, they are, if 
we accept the commonplace as natural, and find 
truth in moderation. Strindberg possesses none 
of Ibsen’s capacity for dramatizing, and at the 
same time humanizing, the bourgeoisie. He is the 
most intolerant of artist-philosophers, and his 
method of dealing with stupidity is cavalier 
enough. He ignores it. A historian of two thou- 
sand years hence, finding no record of this age 
but Strindberg’s plays, might be pardoned for 
assuming that it was peopled almost exclusively 
by painters, poets, sculptors, journalists and au- 
thors of both sexes; all of them persons with 
very bad manners and very sharp wits.” 


Of all living dramatists, Strindberg, the 
writer assures us, strives highest. His fail- 
ings are the failings of the craftsman unable 
to set so prodigious a scene convincingly upon 
the stage. Moreover, the characters of his 
plays must fight not only their own battles, but 
also those of their author. He shifts his 
ground constantly, growing from play to play. 
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THE MOST UNPOPULAR DRAMATIST IN 
THE WORLD 


This is what August Strindberg has been called by a 
young British critic. The works of his aristocratic genius 
are hardly known in this country except for a few plays 
recently published in Philadelphia. 


From the verse drama he passed to modern 
naturalism, from Swedenborgian mysticism he 
again passed to historical drama, and again 
through dream plays and legends to modern 
chamber plays and lyrical fantasies. “Miss 
Julia,” a naturalistic tragedy, is considered 
his masterpiece. His audience is, of necessity, 
small. He scorns the world in pettycoats, but 
he is almost equally alone in all spheres of 
existence. His plays are not for the many 
nor, Mr. Dukes insists, are they for what 
are termed “the cultured few.” Strindberg 
loathes ‘the cultured’ with an unutterable 
loathing, as long as their culture means no 
more than good manners, good taste, aca- 
demic familiarity with literature, University 
education and a respect for the prevailing 
standards of religion and morality. They are 
Apollans; he is a Dionysian. He estranges 
the revolutionists by his contempt for poli- 
tics, the feminists by his attitude towards 
women, the romanticists by his naturalism, 
and the realists by his mysticism. Only the 
philosophers remain, and he does not speak 
their language. 
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THE FRAGILE GENIUS OF ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS 


SLENDER but very refined and indi- 

vidual talent, one critic justly re- 

marks, went out of American letters 

with the death of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps Ward. It was a talent that at 
times rose to the heights of genius, and that at 
times was capable of sinking into actual ba- 
nality; but it was always vibrant, idealistic, 
and intensely sincere. Mrs. Ward uncon- 
sciously revealed herself in her writings. She 
also revealed the spirit of her environment and 
of her epoch. Her “Gates Ajar,” the book that 
made her famous, was at once the cry of her 
own soul and a response to the nation’s spir- 
itual ‘need. 

Andover, Massachusetts, was the soil in 
which this fragile flower grew. From child- 
hood upward, Elizabeth, or “Lily” Phelps, as 
she was called, was surrounded by grave and 
tender influences. Her father, Professor 
Phelps, expounded religious doctrine in the 
Andover Theological Seminary. He stood for 
all that was conservative and austere. An- 
other of the strong influences in her girlhood 
was Harriet Beecher Stowe, and it may have 
been from her she acquired the reformer’s 
ardor and the desire to make her writing hu- 
manitarian as well as artistic. Elizabeth was 
only seventeen when her first deep attachment 
was formed. The object of her affection, a 
handsome and spirited boy of nineteen, a son 
of Dr. Thompson of Hartford, enlisted in the 
Civil War, and was killed. The shock proved 
nearly fatal to Elizabeth. For several years 
her friends feared a decline; but “the vigorous 
intellect asserted itself,” says Ella Gilbert Ives 
in the Boston Transcript, “and the pent-up 
feeling found outlet in the book that took the 
world by storm.” The same writer continues: 


“Begun in 1864, during the war, and published 
in 1868, when sorrow was a guest in every house- 
hold in the land, ‘The Gates Ajar’ came home to 
men’s hearts. It is the experience of a girl 
suddenly startled into womanhood, solemnized 
and deepened by brooding years of loss. There 
were thousands of such women, North and 
South, East and West, who had left girlhood be- 
hind in a moment of such grief as the calamity 
of war can bring; and who faced the solitary 
way with dismay and anguish.. To this one, 
endowed with genius, came the high call to lift 


the veil that darkened so many lives, and to 
give a glimpse of the meanings of grief and loss. 
How superlatively well she did this, only those 
can say to whom the book read as the story of 
their own hearts. Later generations who read 
‘The Gates Ajar’ can hardly conceive what it 
meant to those desolated by war. It has in 
genesis all the virtues and all the faults of the 
long array of subsequent books by Miss Phelps.” 


“Gates Ajar” went through twenty editions 
in its first twelve months, and was translated 
into several European languages; but it evoked 
expressions of disapproval, as well as of ad- 
miration. It preached a new gospel, akin to 
Swedenborgianism. Its Paradise included 
pianos and gingerbread. The older members of 
the community in which Miss Phelps resided 
were forced to read, but inclined to frown. 

There was always a touch of daring in Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps. “Independent in thought 
and fearless in action,” as her friend describes 
her in The Transcript, “wilful and intense, 
highly strung to the danger point, strong and 
sweet, solitary of soul, yet going out to others 
in fullness of sympathy, profoundly spiritual, 
yet rebellious toward creeds of man’s device, 
hating wrong and espousing the cause of the 
weak and the oppressed, coloring all things 
with her own thoughts, and writing pages in 
her heart’s blood”—she could not fail to make 
her books passionate, powerful, pathetic and 
full of purpose. She was a bitter opponent of 
vivisection, and devoted several stories to this 
theme. She was also an enemy of the liquor 
traffic and once said: “I believe that the mis- 
eries consequent on the manufacture and sale 
of intoxicating liquors are so great as imperi- 
ously to command the attention of all dedicated 
lives; and that while the abolition of American 
slavery was numerically first, the abolition of 
the liquor traffic is not mortally second.” She 
married a man seventeen years younger than 
herself, and she portrayed, with all the in- 
tensity of her nature, both the joys and the 
sorrows of invalid wifehood. We read fur- 
ther: 


“An extraordinary amount of herself went into 
the making of her books. Never strong, and 
from a very early period subject. to insomnia, 
Miss Phelps had to conserve her strength by de- 
clining social functions and public duties. ., She 
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had warm friends among the choicest, and paid 
many visits to Boston homes where she was 
shielded from interruptions taxing to her strength, 
In later years she became almost a recluse from 
the limitations of her lot. She simply had to 
turn all her strength into creative channels, and 
the world is the richer in its inheritance. Those 
short stories which distinguish her in this diffi- 
cult form of literary art could not have been 
achieved without heroic abstinence from ease and 
pleasure. One has only to name the author’s own 
favorites among her short stories, ‘The Madonna 
of the Tubs,’ ‘Jack the Fisherman,’ ‘The Supply 
at Saint Agatha’s,’ ‘The Bell of Saint Basil’s,’ to 
realize dimly the summons of her ideal. 

“This was always true of Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. She has testified herself to her painstak- 
ing research and her lavish expenditure of time. 
Before writing “The Tenth of January’ she spent 
a month in studying the Pemberton Mills trag- 
edy—already burned into her memory—driving to 
Lawrence and consulting every available source of 
information. A ‘defective story,’ she calls it, ‘crude 
and young.’ But how full of power and pathos! 

“In ‘The Story of Avis,’ a woman speaks to 
women as they love to be spoken to—confiden- 
tially, sympathetically, and sincerely. It is a 
great book, a prophetic book, a warning book, as 
I recall it. Her own artistic temperament, born 
to suffering as to keenest joy, is here delineated. 
It was indeed ‘a woman’s book, hoping for small 
hospitality at the hands of men.’ Yet it found 
such from Longfellow.” 


The most quiet mood of Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, Mr. Henry Mills Alden observes, 
“seemed trembling astir. In her stories she 
courted rather than avoided the thrilling inci- 
dent—the storms and stresses of life—so that 
the mere circumstance of her fiction seemed 
momentous, but some spiritually dramatic mo- 
tive made even the most exciting environment 
impressive rather than sensational.” Mr. 
Alden continues (in Harper's Weekly): 


“The soul in her—and it was a telepathic soul 
—transcended and filled with feeling and mean- 
ing the whole field of physical sensibility. There 
was no very striking subtlety, certainly no slight- 
est trace of preciosity, in her style or diction, 
nothing sententious or ornate. But she had art, 
and no exaltation of feeling ever carried her out 
of harmony with the plain speech and homely 
texture of her New England life; and her fic- 
tion; however strenuous in purpose, never lacked 
humor. ida 

“Life for Mrs. Phelps Ward was no playtime. 
She never lost sight of a high purpose. Her en- 
thusiasm for causes marked her as a true child 
of the nineteenth century. Even in a love-story 
like that of ‘Avis’ the spiritual conflict was the 
prominent feature. ‘A Singular Life’ was the 
story of a cumulative agonism. But the ground 
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THE AUTHOR OF “GATES AJAR” 


Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward expressed a national 
mood in the romance she wrote just after the close of the 
Civil War. Her book passed through twenty editions 
within a year of its publication. 


of her purpose was her sympathy, her quick sense 
of the pains of the world even more than her 
sense of life as a conflict.” 


“Ah, what a story I could write for you if I 
could!” exclaimed Mrs. Ward in a letter to 
Mr. Alden dated 1903. “I have always meant 
to—a novel—for the sick to the well. It need 
not be a sad book, either.” Since the date of 
this letter, Mr. Alden testifies, no year has 
passed in which Mrs. Ward did not contribute 
at least one and sometimes two stories to Har- 
per’s Magazine. He concludes: 


“She never wrote the novel, for the sick to the 
well, but as we look back upon her works we 
find a good deal of it, especially the novelet en- 
titled ‘His Wife,’ inspired by that motive. It has 
been in her short stories that she has made the 
deepest and most lasting impression upon her 
readers. Years ago we regarded ‘The Madonna 
of the Tubs’ as her masterpiece. But since that 
her short stories have certainly touched no lower 
mark. One notes how often in these stories, 
whatever their dramatic tension, the pathos lies 
in the strain of relations the most intimate and 
familiar. And now that the pen is finally 
dropped, we feel more than ever how strong its 
work was and how strong the soul of the writer.” 













UT of Springfield, Illinios, has come a 
strange ,portent bearing the name 
The Village Magazine. It is print- 
ed, decorated and illustrated through- 
out by one man, Nicholas Vachel Lindsay, 
who tells us that this is a first and last number, 
and that after the edition of seven hundred 
copies is distributed no more copies will be 
printed. The object of the publication, it 
seems, is to induce each village to get out its 
own magazine. “It is intended,” Mr. Lindsay 
says, “to be a firebrand for village improve- 
ment, an intoxicating liquor, an explosive!” 
The burden of its message is principally 
esthetic, and the texts on which it is based are, 
“Seek ye first_the kingdom of beauty,” and 
“Where there is loveliness there is God.” 

No mere words can convey the quaintness 
of Mr. Lindsay’s chirography and drawing. 
They need ‘to be seen for themselves. All 
through the text he scatters acorns and little 
branches. There is a section devoted to the 
moon; there are verses on potatoes and 
beetles, sketches of dryads and hobgoblins. 
The breath of imagination, he would have us 
feel, is independent of time or place; it blow- 
eth where it listeth. 

The first paragraph in the magazine is de- 
voted to the subject of conversion. Mr. Lind- 
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ONE OF MR. LINDSAY’S “IRRELEVANCIES” 


Dryads, hobgoblins and dragons are all included in Nicho- 
las Vachel Lindsay’s scheme for village redemption. 
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say speaks of the “priceless ecstasy” through 
which so many pass in some great religious 
experience. “I have gone through this con- 
vulsion,” he remarks, “as have many of my 
friends, and it counts as a milestone on the 
journey; but there are other conversicns. In 
America the repentance the Christian most 
needs is least mentioned in his hour of prayer. 
If he could truly be reconciled to God he must 
be rid of his sins against loveliness.” The 
argument proceeds: 


“Villages as a whole are thus converted when 
they go dry. Church bells are rung, the children 
march, the women pray. The boozers are black 
with wrath, but the place is inevitably converted 
from the stupidity and ugliness of the saloon. 
The citizens would stare if you told them they 
had been converted to the god of beauty, yet 
they have taken the first great step in his 
praise. The parsonages are repainted, more chil- 
dren’s shoes are sold by the store around the 
corner, the Fourth of July procession is nearer 
to a pageant. There is increasing of laughter in 
the fields, less heartbreak in the dark. The vil- 
lage belles become sacred vestals. More good 
hats and dresses are seen, more flower gardens 
are planted. No man has read Shelley’s ‘Hymn 
to Intellectual Beauty,’ no’ man has purchased a 
history of painting, a history of architecture, a 
text-book on landscape gardening or village im- 
provement; yet instinctively they build their altars 
to the Unknown God, the Radiant One.” 


This puts the reader in the right frame of 
mind for “An Editorial on the Holiness of 
Beauty for the Village Pastor”: 


“Some men think when they have said ‘Con- 


sider the lilies’ they have used the only proof- 
text that will establish the rights of the esthetic 
in theology. . That text they take in a weak way. 
The reason can be found by studying their par- 
lors, where the idea of that which is fine has 
never stepped beyond some sugary Easter-card. 
They are ignorant of the rainbow color, the dig- 
nity, the sculptural iine, of The Book. The Gos- 
pels begin with the heavenly hosts singing of 
glory, with the Magnificat of Mary, with the gold, 
frankincense and myrrh of the wise, and end with 
a blaze of resurrection light. There is hardly a 
parable but is passionate with that adoration of 
nature which is the beginning of art. ‘Behold, a 
sower went forth to sow.’ ‘I am the vine and ye 
are the branches,’ Such phrases build cathedrals.” 


But the keynote of the message of this 
esthetic evangelist is struck in “An Editorial 
for the Art Student who has Returned to the 
Village.” Mr. Lindsay addresses himself to 
the problem of developing true art-culture in 
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SOME OF NICHOLAS VACHEL LINDSAY’S SPIRITUAL DYNAMITE 


A picture and poem taken from The Village Magazine, which Mr. Lindsay intends as 
an intoxicating liquor, an explosive.” 


ment, 


our teeming democracy. The average Amer- 
ican, he cannot help conceding, knows little or 
nothing of art. “He is clipped to a terrible 
uniformity by the sharp edges of life. He 
knows who won the last baseball game, and 
who may be the next President. He knows 
the names of the grand opera singers he has 
heard on the phonograph. He turns over 
luxuriously in his sub-conscious soul the tunes 
he has heard on the self-playing piano in front 
of the vaudeville theater. He will read a 
poem if it is telegraphed across the country 
with a good newspaper story to start it. All 
of his thinking is done by telegraph, and 
fancies that are too delicate to be expressed 
by the comic supplement seldom reach him. 
Dominated by a switchboard civilization, he 
moves in grooves from one clockwork splen- 
dor to another.” What a task, then, Mr. Lind- 
say exclaims, has the conscientious art-demo- 





“a firebrand for village improve- 


crat, to find the individual, delicate, immortal 
soul of “this creature, dressed in a Hart, 
Schaffner and Marx suit and trying to look 
just like a Hart, Schaffner and Marx adver- 
tisement”!+ For the most part, the writer con- 
tinues, the really trained man can find little 
in common with the man on the street. When 
Poe’s poems went the rounds of the news- 
papers; when the World’s Fair stirred the 
land for a season; when “The Servant in the 


House” had his triumph; when Markham for 
a moment was heard, democracy and art 
seemed to meet. “But think,” says Mr. Lind- 


say, “of the thousands of enterprises just as 
fine, but lacking advertising value, or mere 
size, that have been scornfuily ignored by 
Mister Hart, Schaffner-Marx!” They were 


poured forth with joy; by the European stand- 
ard they would have been immortal. 
relentless 


By our 


standard, which we can never 








Reproduced from drawings made by Nicholas Vachel Lindsay, of Springfield, Illinois, for The Village Magazine, 


escape, they are valueless as the dollar bills of 
the Southern Confederacy. Mr. Lindsay goes 
on to say: 


“The city craftsmen who have really embraced 
the problem of the mob, determined to be masters 
whether they are orthodox or not, are to be com- 
mended. They are on the whole as well placed 
as the village designer, but no more so. It is a 
noble thing to build a successful skyscraper. But 
there will be the same art laughter in your heart 
if you give some grace to the wheat elevator at 
the way-station. Once in a while an O. Henry 
becomes a story writer, still remaining a journal- 
ist, exquisitely combining the two. But it is just 
as exquisite and meritorious a thing to edit the 
Fulton County Democrat at Lewistown. Our 
most conspicuous advertising and magazine art- 
ists, men of immense ingenuity, turn out a sort of 
cover design that could be stepped on by a fire- 
engine horse, shot through by currents from an 
electric chair, run through a rolling mill, pushed 
off a tower or baked in a pie, and come out still 
singing, like the four and twenty blackbirds. And 
in all seriousness this work has chances to survive 
the centuries, along with the pyramids, because it 
expresses precisely the mood of high-class-ready- 
made-clothing-democracy. It is just like Chicago, 
where Adams meets Randolph street. It is as 
near to history as anything written by Ida Tar- 
bell. We who want to be democrats, yet avoid 
these phases, have an opportunity in the cross- 
roads that gave us birth. There we can be true 
to grandfather’s log cabin and at the same time 
remember the Erechtheum and the Temple of 
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A VILLAGE IMPROVEMENT PARADE, 





Nikko. There we meet the real citizen, three 
generations before he is ironed out into a mechan- 
ical toy. His crudity is plain, but his delicacy is 
apparent also. His sound culture-tendencies and 
false tendencies can be sorted out. At home we 
encounter institutions just beginning to bloom, ab- 
solutely democratic, yet silken and rich; no two 
villages quite alike, all with chances of developing 
intense uniqueness, while all the rest of America 
speaks one iron speech. Of course staying at 
home has its drawbacks, your work goes down, 
technically, through lack of the skilled criticism 
you once knew. You lose some chances of recog- 
nition from the growing art circles of the metrop- 
olis. But your life is now thoroughly dedicated 
to the proposition that all men are created equal 
in taste. You are engaged in a joyous civil war 
testing whether your work, or any work so con- 
ceived and so dedicated, can long endure. Just 
as much real civilization hangs upon your success 
as hung upon the fighting of the private soldier 
at Gettysburg. Oh, all you students that I have 
loved, whose work I have enviously admired, who 
are now back home grubbing at portraits, tho 
they are not your specialty; or designing bill- 
boards, tho they are not your divine call; or act- 
ing on the committee to paper the church and 
buying bad paper to please them; or back on the 
home newspaper that will not often print your 
short novels; or singing in the old choir for no 
salary at all; or composing advertisements in the 
real estate office and neglecting your lyrics; or 
taking charge of the Sunday school orchestra and 
curing them of the Moody-Sankey habit—Greet- 
ing, and God-speed to you! If you have any 
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AS CONCEIVED BY A POET 


“No two villages,” Mr. Lindsay maintains, “are quite alike. All have chances of developing intense uniqueness.” 








This beauty calls for valiant song,— 
For men to carve these fairy forms 
And faces in a fountain frieze; 
Dancers that own immortal hours; 
Painters that work upon their knees, 
Maids, lovers, friends, so deep in life, 
So deep in love and poet’s deeds 
The railroad is a thing disowned, 
The city but a field of weeds. 


cherished beauty-enterprise, undertake it where 
you are. You will find no better place in all 
America.” 















The same lesson is reinforced in several of 
Mr. Lindsay’s poems. We select for quotation 
the following, with its quaint commingling 
of homely phrasing and fine idealism: 


Who can pass a village church 

By night in these clean prairie lands 
Without a gush of spirit power? 

So white and fixed and cool it stands— 
A thing from some strange fairy town, 
A pious amaranthine flower, 

Unsullied by the winds, as pure 

As jade or marble, wrought this hour. 
Rural in form, foursquare and plain 


THE ILLINOIS VILLAGE. 
By NICHOLAS VACHEL LINDSAY. 


Oh you who lose the art of hope, 
Whose temples seem to shrine a lie, 
Whose sidewalks are but stones of fear, 
Who weep that liberty must die:— 


Turn to the little prairie towns 
Your higher hope shall yet begin. 
On every side awaits you there 
Some gate where glory enters in. 


Yet when I see the flocks of girls 
Watching the Sunday train go through 
(As tho the whole wide world went by) 
With eyes that long to travel too; 
I sigh, despite my soul made glad 
By cloudy dresses and brown hair, 


And yet our sister, the new moon 
Makes it a praying wizard’s dream: 
The trees that watch at dusty noon 
Breaking its sharpest lines, veil not 
The whiteness it reflects from God, 
Flashing like spring on many an eye, 
Making clean flesh, that once was clod. 


Who can pass a district school 
Without the hope that there may wait 
Some baby heart the books shall flame 


With zeal to make his playmates great, 
To make the whole wide village gleam, 
A strangely carved, celestial gem 


Sigh for the sweet life wrenched and torn 
By thundering commerce, fierce and bare. 
Nymphs of the wheat these girls should be; 








Kings of the grove their lovers strong. 
Why are they not creative men? 





Eternal in its beauty light, 
The artists’ town of Bethlehem. 





HE literary event of the year in 
France—the book which has just re- 
ceived the annual prize of five thou- 
sand francs from the Paris weekly, 
La Vie Heureuse, and missed only by a few 
votes a corresponding prize from the Gon- 
court Academy (on the first ballot, it won a 
majority), is an autobiographical novel en- 
titled “Marie-Claire,”* written by a middle- 
aged, half-blind seamstress, living in poverty 
on Montparnasse. Marguerite Audoux’s suc- 
cess is not, as one might readily suppose, a 
triumph of personality or of sensationalism. 
Her book astonishes because it is a literary 
masterpiece, a triumph precisely of manner 
and not of matter. Simple, direct, exquisitely 
balanced and rhythmic,—‘voila le miracle!” 
as Octave Mirbeau exclaims in his enthusias- 
tic preface to this work of art. “The book is 
all written in seventeenth-century French,” 
Says a reviewer in the London Academy, “the 
French that Ferdinand Brunetiére used to 
praise so highly, and this old classic French 
is used with perfect restraint.” And he adds: 
“If style be indeed the great antiseptic ... 
then Marguerite Audoux would be as sure of 
immortality as Renan or Anatole France.” 
Her artistic quality is compared by other crit- 
ics with the sober beauty of Millet and that one 
stroke of the pencil with which Rodin reveals 
all the muscle-play and movement of a human 
body. Her affinity with Maeterlinck is also 
noted. “Who gave her the master’s instinct 
for purity of diction?” asks the Academy 
writer in an outburst of admiration. “What 
inspired her control of the artistic symbol, her 
infallible tact; in a word, her exquisite refine- 

“ment as a writer and a woman? In her way 
she is as extraordinary an appearance as a 
Héloise or a Jeanne d’Arc.”. 

“Marie-Claire” is almost unanimously pro- 
nounced a masterpiece. One listens to a few 
dissenting voices. Arnold Bennett, in The 
New Age (London), jibes a bit at the “great 
and resonant booming” which Octave Mirbeau 
has “engineered” for the book; but, on the 
whole, he finds the booming justified. He will 
not admit that “Marie-Claire” is a master- 
piece, but he considers it “decidedly superior 
to most books which for a moment the literary 
snobbishness of their day proclaims as mas- 
terpieces.” Ernest Dimnet, in the Saturday 
Review (London), expresses himself as 
“afraid” that “Marie-Claire” is not a very 


* Fasquelle, Paris. 
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good book. Its anti-clericalism evidently an- 
noys him. Its style he describes as the usual 
“graphic, detached, professedly impersonal 
manner of the impressionists,’ with a certain 
additional unconscious trickery peculiar to 
Madame Audoux. Yet even this adverse critic 
arrives at the conclusion that the new writer, 
like Maeterlinck, is a “lyrical translator” of a 
very high order. French criticism, of course, 
exhausts its superlatives. “Marie-Claire” is 
not only a masterpiece on its way to become 
a minor classic, it has achieved a genuine pop- 
ularity which certainly does honor to the 
French reading public. Not since “Quo 
Vadis,” says a Paris bookseller, has there been 
such a demand for any novel. The book will 
shortly appear in English, and we have yet.to 
see whether it translates well, or whether its 
success in France will be repeated in England 
and America. 

How, then, was this “miracle” wrought? 
That is now the question of the hour. An 
illiterate seamstress who turns to writing in 


middle age because the oculist has forbidden . 


her to sew any longer, and straightway pro- 
duces a masterpiece,—this makes an excellent 
newspaper “story”; but+it is not exactly con- 
vincing. There are the usual interviews with 
the phenomenon; her attic on Montparnasse is 
described in detail. She is photographed sit- 
ting there,—a stout plain little woman, with 
her dressmaker’s “form” in one corner, a 
“rickety” desk in the other. She had only to 
turn, it appears, from the manikin to the desk, 
when she could no longer see to use her pins 
and needles,—and behold, a classic! Mirac- 
ulous indeed! But like most miracles, “Marie- 
Claire” is not so inexplicable. Writing for the 
Boston Evening Transcript, Alvan F. San- 
born thus briefly disposes of such nonsense: 
“An omnivorous reader, by her own confes- 
sion, from her twelfth year on, and a fre- 
quenter for a considerable period of a highly 
intellectual group, Marguerite Audoux is the 
possessor of genuine literary culture... . 
‘Marie-Claire’ is a triumph not of naiveté but 
of art. Destroying, as did Guy de Maupas- 
sant, her earlier efforts, Madame Audoux de- 
voted years to chiseiling, to balancing and to 
simplifying her phrase.” “Marie-Claire,” she 
herself tells us, was rewritten as many as six 
times, and then only the dire need of money, 
in her semi-blindness, drove the author to pub- 
lish her book. 

“Marie-Claire” is largely autobiographical. 
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It narrates the life of a little country girl, 
early orphaned of her mother and deserted by 
her father. At the age of five, she is sent, 
with an elder sister, to a Catholic orphanage, 
where the two children soon lose sight of one 
another. Here, Marie-Claire feels the first 
real affection of her life, for a young nun, 
Sister Marie-Aimée, the tragedy of whose 
love for Monsieur le curé and turbulent ma- 
ternal nature the little girl relates with ex- 
quisite fidelity. “Marie-Claire’s last meeting 
with Sister Marie-Aimée,” says Marcel Ballot 
in Le Figaro, referring to the scene where 
the nun is leaving for a leper’s colony, to ex- 
piate her “sin,” “is one of the most soberly 
heart-breaking that we have read.” 

Life in the orphanage is narrow and peace- 
ful, agitated only by the death of Monsieur 
le curé, on his necessary journey to Rome, 
and the grief of Sister Marie-Aimée—when 
her “long wailing” sounds in the little girl’s 
ears like the winter wind. Shortly afterwards, 
Marie-Claire is sent to a distant farm where 
the Mother Superior thinks that her “pride” 
may be humiliated by the lowest kind of labor 

-—by tending sheep, milking the cows, clean- 
ing out their stalls and taking care of swine. 
It is also forbidden that she should ever see 
Sister Marie-Aimée again. ‘Swear to me that 
you will say a De Profundis for him every 
evening,” cries the beloved Sister at parting. 
“I swore. Then she clasped me violently to 
her breast, and ran away to her room. After- 
wards, I heard her say: ‘Oh, God, it is too 
much, too much!’ ”’ 

Marie-Claire pictures her life as a shep- 
herdess, among kindly people, in soft radiant 
pastorals. Such incidents as the wolf in the 
flock; the little girl with her sheep all lost in 
the fog; her midnight wandering back to the 
orphanage through the wild forest, in her 
heart longing for Sister Marie-Aimée,—all 
these are pure poetry. 

But Marie-Claire is not allowed to remain 
a shepherdess very long. The farmer’s wife 
needs her as a helper in the house, and she 
becomes almost a daughter of the family. She 
discovers a book of old chansons in the gar- 
ret, and dreams over a copy of “Télémaque.” 
Soon, however, the kindly farmer dies; his 
home is broken up; the gentle wife and brother 
depart, leaving the little girl to harsher expe- 
riences. Her new master is repulsive, the 
mistress stupid and unfeeling. Marie-Claire 
pleads with her on behalf of a laborer whom 
her husband is about to evict. “When I 
stopped in anguish as to the answer that was 
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A DRESSMAKER WHO HAS WRITTEN A LITER- 
ARY MASTERPIECE 


“In her way.” says one critic, “Marguerite Audoux is 
as cutppertinary an appearance as a Heéloise or a Jeanne 
Arc. 


coming, Madame Alphonse drew her bodkin 
from the lace she was making, and said: ‘I 
think I have missed a stitch.’ She counted up 
to nineteen and added: ‘How tiresome, I must 
unpick the whole row.’” 

Marie-Claire, now a maiden of seventeen, 
has a dawning love idyll with her mistress’s 
brother, Henri, a youth of about her own age, 
which ends in a rude separation by Henri’s 
mother. One detects here a slight sentimental 
disingenuousness on Madame Audoux’s part, 
which is not perceptible in any other portion 
of her story. Its effect is that of unreality. 

Marie-Claire returns to the orphanage, 
where she is treated scornfully and degraded 
to the kitchen, meeting there, however, with 
kindness from two of her old playmates. Al- 
ways in Madame Audoux’s book there is this 
insistence on essential kindliness. She is 
neither pessimist nor optimist; but with her 
clear perception of human values and her un- 












—— by Van der Weyde 
CUT DOWN IN HIS PRIME 


The recent murder of David Graham Phillips by an 
eccentric musician robs American letters of one of its 
most promising figures. He felt he was “just learning, 
just beginning.” 


swerving exactit:de in their interpretation, she 
manages through all the sadness to convey a 
large serenity of spirit. Truly an “ame 
d’élite,” as an English critic remarks! 

The young girl embraces once again her be- 
loved Sister Marie-Aimée, and the meeting is 
fateful. “With an accent full of entreaty, she 
said: ‘My gentle daughter, listen to me; 
never become a poor nun.’ . Then she 
spoke of the future, saying: ‘I shall live down 
there in a house full of terror; I shall have 
unceasingly before my eyes all the deformity 
and all the putrefaction.’ I listened to her 
deep voice .... very sweet as she said to 
me: ‘The purity of your face will remain 
graven on my mind.’ And while her gaze 
passed over me, she added: ‘God has given 
us memory, and it is not within the power of 
anyone to take it away from us.’” 

Marie-Claire does not become “a poor nun.’ 
At the age of eighteen, the Mother vedere 
gives her a present of forty francs; her sister, 
married now, and a hard-eyed woman, comes 
to fetch her away from the orphanage; but, 
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finding the young girl too ‘much of a burden, 
she drops her at the railway station. Almost 
mechanically, Marie-Claire spends twenty of 
her francs in purchasing a ticket for Paris; 
and there on the train, we leave her—until 
Madame Audoux may see fit to give us the 
sequel. 

But already we know a little of that sequel; 
how Marguerite Audoux became a seam- 
stress in the Latin Quarter, “working out” for 
sixty cents a day, and meals; ‘how she was 
often without work, ill and hungry. But 
through it all, the artist’s soul of her was kept 
alive by her passion for books and writing. 
One happy day, the little seamstress went to 
luncheon in a creamery on Montparnasse, 
where Charles-Louis Philippe and a few of 
his friends were also lunching—and talking. 
She listened eagerly. Philippe noticed that 
she was listening, and he sought her acquaint- 
ance. He was then at work on “Bubu de 
Montparnasse,” his novel of prostitution, and 
Marguerite Audoux showed an_ intelligent 
sympathy with his characters. Philippe found 
her wise and gentle. His friends admired 
“the pride of her countenance, the reflective 
peace of her eyes, and the indulgent calm of 
her smile.” 

They were all united, these young writers 
and artists, it appears, by common ideals, 
by a common poverty. It was to Mar- 
guerite Audoux that Philippe went for coun- 
sel in the writing of “Le Pére Perdrix,” 
“Marie Donadieu,” and “Croquignole’”—nov- 
els which have yet to receive a wide appre- 
ciation. And he, in turn, took her early 
stories to the papers, one—“La Fiancée”—ap- 
pearing in the literary supplement of Le 
Figaro so long ago as 1905. 

Charles-Louis Philippe died in December of 
1909, an incalculable loss to modern French 
literature ; and one of the chief consolations of 
his associates was to continue his rdle of ad- 
viser to Marguerite Audoux. Francis Jour- 
dain, the artist, finally took the manuscript of 
“Marie-Claire” to Octave Mirbeau who at 
once, in his generous fashion, began to “en- 
gineer” its publication both serially and in 
book form, writing himself the preface from 
which we quote in conclusion: - “Read ‘Marie- 
Claire.’ ... And when you shall have read 
it, while wishing to wound nobody, you will 
ask yourself who among our writers—and I 
do not except the most glorious—would have 
been able to write such a book; a book of such 
impeccable measure, of such purity and ‘of 
such radiant grandeur?” 
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DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS, A NOVELIST WITH A VISION 


HE late David Graham Phillips was 
wont to disclaim any intention of pro- 
pagandism in his writings. “I am 
just a novelist,” he said, “just trying 

to write as accurately as I can about the things 
I see, and trying to hold my job with my read- 
ers.” But as a matter of fact he was very far 
from being as he described himself. The re- 
former’s instinct, consciously or unconsciously, 
possessed him. He viewed life from a radical 
standpoint. His novels are so colored by per- 
sonal feeling and bias as to be artistically 
spoiled in the eyes of some critics. His stric- 
tures on present-day women, in the interest of 
what he conceived to be a higher type of 
womanhood, were at times so bitter that one 
woman, Annie Nathan Meyer, almost wonders 
that the shot which ended his career was fired 
by a man. 

Mr. Phillips’s novels are, in the main, stud- 
ies of marriage and of political and social con- 
ditions. One of his strongest qualities was his 
ability to convey the sense of life and motion 
and the clash of many interests. “The broad, 
Zolaesque sweep of phrase and action,” says 
Calvin Winter in The Bookman, “the sense of 
jostling crowds and ceaseless activity, the end- 
less panorama of city streets, the whole trick 
of treating humanity in the mass—these are 
things which Mr. Phillips learned to do as 
very few Americans have done them.” He 
loved life for its own sake; yet “he is always a 
partisan,” Mr. Winter continues; “he is so 
keenly interested in the problems he is setting 
forth that he cannot keep himself and his ideas 
out of them.” 

To say all this is not to say that David 
Graham Phillips had any panacea for the ills 
that afflict us. He stood humbly before life 
with all its complexities; he felt he was “just 
learning, just beginning.” In an earlier gen- 
eration, Hildegarde Hawthorne thinks, he 
might have been a clergyman or a preacher. 
“He felt that where he detected weakness or 
evil it was his duty, even his delight, to attack 
them. Not only by direct assault, tho he could 
charge the enemy with gallantry, but also by 
a simple portrayal of the thing itself with the 
causes lying behind it.” 

“The Second Generation” is recommended 
by Mr. Winter as the best book for a reader 
approaching David Graham Phillips for the 
first time. The substance of it can be told in 
a very few words. Old Hiram Ranger, mil- 


lionaire manufacturer of barrels in a small 





western town, awakens to two painful discov- 
eries. He finds that his strength is failing him, 
and that his son and daughter, whom he loves 
with all a father’s intensity, are being ruined 
by the wealth he has showered upon them. 
He decides to disinherit them for their own 
good. “All of this part of the story,” Mr. Win- 
ter comments, “the old man’s sturdy courage 
and shrewd common sense, contrasted with the 
weak vanity and costly luxury of the son and 
daughter, is given with a graphic truth, a 
rugged strength, a sure swiftness of move- 
ment, that show you before you have finished 
the opening chapter that Mr. Phillips is one of 
the few American novelists who deserve to be 
taken seriously and to be watched with some 
care. But from the middle part of the story 
there is a decline in power, according to this 
critic. Mr. Phillips’s didacticism becomes too 
evident. “No one can say that a situation thus 
created is without interest; but it becomes ex- 
asperating to find that the old man has made 
his calculations with the sureness of omnipo- 
tence, that his plan succeeds even in all its 
minor details and that the son and daughter 
repent of all their errors, reform themselves 
completely, are to all intents and purposes born 
anew.” 

The second of Mr. Phillips’s novels analyzed 
by this writer is “Old Wives for New.” The 
real importance of the book is that it sets 
forth quite pitilessly the gradual estrangement 
that arises between a husband and wife in the 
course of long years through the woman’s 
sloth and selfishness and gratification of all her 
whims. Mr. Winter says: 


“Tt is an open question whether Mr. Phillips’s 
method of presenting this problem might not 
have been improved upon. What he has done 
is to show us first in a brief prelude the sudden 
ardor of a boy-and-girl attachment, each caught 
by the mere physical charm of youth and health 
and high spirits and rushing into a marriage 
with no firm basis of mutual understanding. 
Then he skips an interval of about twenty years 
and takes us into the intimate life of this same 
couple, showing us with a frankness of speech 
and of thought that is almost cruel in its unspar- 
ing realism the physical and mental degeneration 
of the woman, fat and old and slovenly before 
her time, and the unspoken repulsion felt by the 
man who has kept himself young, alert and 
thoroly modern in outward appearance as well 
as in spirit. The situation is complicated by the 
presence of two grown children, a son and a 
daughter, who see unwillingly the approaching 
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crisis and realize their helplessness to ward it 
off. Such a situation in real life may solve 
itself in any one of fifty different ways. What 
Mr. Phillips has chosen to do is to bring the 
husband in contact with a young woman who 
represents everything in which his own wife is 
lacking. And altho the man fights for a long 
time against temptation, in the end he obtains 
freedom from the old wife through the divorce 
court and promptly replaces her with the new. 
There is probably no other American novel that 
gives us with such direct and unflinching clair- 
voyance the sordid, repellent, intimate little de- 
tails of a mistaken marriage that slowly but 
surely culminate in a sort of physical nausea and 
an inevitable separation. What a good many 
of us are apt to resent in the book is the stamp 
of approval that the author seems to place upon 
the man who deliberately discards a wife after 
her youth and beauty are gone, not because he 
thinks it for their mutual welfare, but for the 
cold-blooded reason that he wants to marry 
somebody else.” 


The two books that exhibit David Graham 
Phillips’s ripest powers are, in Mr. Winter’s 
judgment, “The Hungry Heart” and “The 
Husband’s Story.” Both are studies of mar- 
riages that failed. “The Hungry Heart” tells 
the familiar story of the neglected wife, and of 
“the other man” who, as Mr. Winter puts it, 
“takes advantage of a woman’s loneliness to 
persuade her that she is in love when really 
she is only bored.” What gives the book its 
value, he proceeds, is not the episode of the 
wife’s frailty, but “the wise, far-sighted under- 
standing of the way in which two people, 
physically, mentally and morally well equipped 
to make each other happy, gradually drift 
apart through stubborn adherence to foolish 
prejudices, mistaken reticence, petty misunder- 
standings, and a hundred and one trivialities, 
no one of which by itself is worth a second 
thought, while the cumulative effect of them 
all becomes fatal.” Mr. Phillips’s solution of 
the story in which he makes the wife expe- 
rience a revulsion of feeling that drives her 
from her lover back to her husband, does not 
appeal to Mr. Winter. “One feels it to be in 
the nature of an anti-climax to an exceptional- 
ly fine piece of work. That a man of this hus- 
band’s conventional, conservative type could 
bring himself to pardon and receive back the 
woman who admits her guilt with a frankness 
of speech that makes one wince, rings false. 
Forgiveness under such circumstances is a de- 
lusion and a blunder. The ghost of the past 
simply refuses to be laid.” 

“The Husband’s Story” is described by Mr. 
Winter as better and bigger than any of David 


Graham Phillips’s other novels, and the reason 
for its superiority is traced to its workmanship 
quite as much as to its theme: 


“The whole intimate drama of a pushing, 
climbing couple, who start from sordid begin- 
nings in an obscure little town in New Jersey, 
and end up in a Fifth Avenue mansion, is given 
from the husband’s point of view with a grim 
and unsparing irony. It is a ruthless indict- 
ment of the unfitness of a certain type of Amer- 
ican woman to undertake the duties of wife 
and mother and home-maker; but at the same 
time—and this is the point which a great many 
readers miss—it also shows, between the lines, 
that while the husband throws all the blame 
upon his wife, the fault is as largely his as it 
is hers. If she has been cold and calculating 
and dishonest in her social life, he has been cold 
and calculating and dishqnest in his business 
life; if she is meanly and snobbishly ashamed of 
the people from whom she sprang, so also is 


‘ he; if she has been too absorbed in her schemes 


for advancement to give him the companionship 
due from a wife, he in turn is too absorbed in 
huge financial deals to give her the love and 
care due from a husband. A large part of the 
merit of this undeniably big novel lies in what 
it merely implies instead of what it says. To 
conceive a story of this sort is something in itself 
to be proud of, but to conceive of telling it 
through the husband’s lips was a stroke of genius. 
To have told it in any other way would have 
been to rob it of its greatest merit, the all- 
pervading sting of its satire.” 


If David Graham Phillips exposed the 
foibles of American women relentlessly, we 
cannot find that women bear him any grudge 
for his attitude, In many cases they admit 
the truth of his indictment, even tho directed 
against themselves. Hildegarde Hawthorne 
concedes that “he knew a good deal of 
woman.” Annie Nathan Meyer, one of the 
prominent anti-woman suffragists, writing in 
the New York Times Review of Books, seems 
almost to exult in his anti-feminism. She 
opens a review of “The Husband’s Story” 
with the following three quotations: 


“Probe to the bottom of any of the present- 
day activities of the American woman—I care 
not what it may be, church or lecture, suffrage 
movement or tenement reform—and you will 
discover the bacillus of society position biting 
merrily away at her.” 

“The cruellest indictment of the intellect of 
woman is the crude, archaic, futile and unimag- 
inative way in which is carried on the part of 
life that is woman’s peculiar work—or, rather, 
is messed, muddled, slopped and neglected.” 

“It may be that woman will some day de- 
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velop another and higher sphere for herself. 
But first she would do well to learn to fill the 
sphere she now rattles round in, like one dry 
pea in a ten-gallon can.” 


Mrs. Meyer contends that David Graham Phil- 
lips’s- point of view in this connection was 
born of a policy of despair. He must have 
felt, she thinks, that things can’t be any 
worse! She says further: 


“Unfalteringly, mercilessly, Mr. Phillips has 
exposed the absurd pretensions of the Ameri- 
can woman. His heroine and her kind are held 
up as bungling housekeepers, callous seekers 
after their own pleasure, ignorant mothers, 
slave-drivers to their ‘good-natured, indifferent, 
woman - worshipping, woman - despising, money- 
making husbands. Furthermore, they are 
empty-headed and frivolous, both vain and 
colossally conceited. Of course it is easy to call 
names. But Mr. Phillips does much more than 
that: he gives us a living, breathing woman, 
clean-cut in outline, yet amazingly subtle. He 
is not content, for instance, with painting his 
heroine as lazy, for the American woman is any- 
thing but lazy. He is penetrating enough to 
know that she is lazy only where she is indiffer- 
ent. He does not paint her as hopelessly stupid, 
for he knows that in her own little line of social 
activities she is a general—Napoleonic even if 
Liliputian. How well he hits the nail on the 
head: ‘It was impossible to interest her in any- 
thing worth while. But as to the things in 
which she was interested, none could have 
thought more clearly or keenly, or could have 
acted with more vigor and effect.’ 

“In nothing else does he show better his skill- 
ful handling of the queer contradictions of wom- 
an than in making his wife at the beginning 
utterly indifferent to the food she provides for 
the bread-winner of the family, reducing him 
to the tender mercies of the delicatessen dealer, 
tackling the intricate problems of cooking with 
the serene cocksureness of complete ignorance, 
and yet strangely capable of self-denial and a 
devoted, conscientious study of nutriment for 
herself and daughter when she discovers that 
both complexion and figure depend on it. You 
see it is not easy to pigeonhole a woman. The 
instant you have her comfortably labeled you 
are apt to discover that she has unknown re- 
sources from which to draw when she wants to. 
If genius may be defined as ‘an infinite capacity 
for taking pains,’ woman may be defined as a 
creature with an infinite distaste for the things 
that are vital (by which I do not mean the vote) 
and an infinite capacity for carrying on affairs 
of no real moment.” 


Anna Strunsky Walling, approaching Mr. 
Phillips from an entirely different angle, 
claims him as a Socialist and speaks of his 
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admiration for Karl Marx. “He was perhaps,” 
she says in The Call, “our one great radical 
writer of fiction.” His book, “The Hungry 
Heart,” she goes on to maintain, is as radical 
on the position of woman and of her sex as the 
freest and most revolutionary spirit could de- 
sire. “It is the most astonishingly free book 
published in this country, outside of Anarchist 
pamphlets, and it could be as important to 
America as Tchernichevsky’s ‘What Is to Be 
Done?’ was to Russia, a book which inspired 
two generations of men and women, and 
helped fashion the psychical destiny of a whole 
people.” 


“In his writing he stretched a broad canvas 
for himself. He strove to express the chaos of 
our capitalism, the wanton waste, the insanity, 
and he succeeded by virtue of a great talent, 
guided by his intense, intelligent radicalism. 
Perhaps he was a greater man even than a 
writer, for his work is made up of contrasts, 
the ideals of goodness and sanity, truth and 
honor that sat in his soul. He believed implicitly 
in progress, in democracy, in human fraternity. 
He hated war, the idea of caste, the notions of 
monarchy still existing in a supposedly civilized 
country like England. He was familiar with the 
ins and outs of contemporary history and could 
turn many a joke at the expense of a living 
monarch—and he did not spare his country, 
where the monarchs go untitled. 

“So he went out to master America, to learn 
her by heart, inspired by the task of expressing 
and interpreting her. often in the sledge-hammer 
methods she herself employs, always true to the 
truth, himself part and parcel of the subject, his 
style, his plot, his thoughts, born not of theory, 
but of the actual situation, which he so well 
understood. So that when a fellow writer and 
Socialist thought him effete for mixing in ‘so- 
ciety’ he did not know that he did so out of his 
strength and not his weakness, that he was 
merely engaged in studying the latter to range 
himself more effectively on the side of the peo- 
ple.” 


“It was not to be allowed!” Mrs. Walling 
cries, with real pathos. 


“Such an analyst of existing conditions, such 
an arraigner of the guilty could not be permitted 
to goon... 

“Darkness, prejudice, hatred are strong. In 
the middle of his noble life, when, to use his own 
phrase, he was ‘just learning, just beginning,’ 
when his years of brilliant work were beginning 
to fulfil themselves by enlightening him from 
within, when his voice was about to be lifted in 
greater strength and inspiration than ever before 
for our cause, which is the cause of truth, a hand 
rose up from out the bowels of reaction and 
persecution and laid him low.” 
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THE WORST AND THE BEST IN BYRON 


T THE inauguration of a Byron Chair 
of English Literature in the Univer- 
sity College of Nottingham, Eng- 
land, recently, Mr. Whitelaw Reid 

delivered a memorable address on the strength 
and the limitations of Lord Byron. His 
speech was rich in rhetoric and invective, and 
might be described as a statement of the con- 
servative attitude toward Byron. He began 
with the “reluctant confession” that “no good 
instructor of youth will put before them the 
character of Lord Byron to be emulated, or 
the general tendency of much of his poetry to 
be admired.” On the other hand, he contin- 
ued, “no competent instructor of youth can 
put before them any estimate of the English 
literature of the nineteenth century in which 


Byron does not bulk a large figure, if not the. 


largest.” The address is printed in full in 
The Fortnightly Review. 

We may as well admit, says Mr. Reid, that 
Byron’s conduct was full of faults and that 
there was no very long period in his life when 
any decent society could have regarded him as 
a desirable member. At the same time; he 
was never, in Mr. Reid’s opinion, as bad as 
he painted himself. “There were always peo- 
ple of refinement who clung to him; and 
against his admitted delinquencies it is only 
charitable to remember his lamentable hered- 
ity, physical misfortune, tortured nerves, pre- 
cocious and phenomenally vehement affections, 
uncontrollable passions, exaggerated pride, as 
well as his loneliness and his utter lack of 
early guidance.” With these admissions, and 
these offsets, Mr. Reid endeavors to dispose 
of one phase of Byron’s character. He finds 
unprofitable the flood of biographical specula- 
tion as to just how bad Byron really was; 
and he thinks we may utterly ignore “the gross 
stories retailed by women, who knew enough 
to be in better business, which first soiled the 
light a third of a century ago in an American 
magazine that was then thought an expression 
of the country’s culture.” It puts a pleasanter 
taste in the mouth to be reminded that Byron 
is affectionately remembered in his own 
county of Nottingham among the descendants 
of his boyish love, Mary Chaworth, even to 
the third and fourth generation; and to recall 
that he had the early recognition and held to 
the end the kindly regard of Sir Walter Scott, 
as well as the affection of Thomas Moore and 
Percy Bysshe Shelley, and the lofty eulogium 
of Goethe. 


Americans especially, Mr. Reid intimates, 
ought to feel tenderly toward the poet who 
admired George Washington and sympathized 
with the Declaration of Independence. There 
is a stanza of “Childe Harold” that runs: 


Can Freedom find no champion and no child 

Such as Columbia saw arise when she 

Sprung forth a Pallas, armed and undefiled? 

Or must such minds be nourished in the wild, 

Deep in the unpruned forest, midst the roar 

Of cataracts, where nursing Nature smiled 

On infant Washington? Has Earth no more 

Such seeds within her breast, or Europe no such 
shore? 


And Mr. Reid recalls the fact that when the 
Greek adventure in which Byron lost his life 
first fired his imagination, he wrote in his 
journal: “To be the first man (not the Dicta- 
tor), not the Sylla, but the Washington or 
Aristides, the leader in talent and truth, is to 
be next to the Divinity.” 

Speculating on the fluctuations of the public 
taste in relation to Byron and his literary 
achievement, Mr. Reid asserts that the reason 
why Lord Byron’s work and fame seem now 
less vital than they were lies in the fact that 
he was perpetually in revolt. His work, we 
are told, is the literature of revolt, and for 
the most part of unwise and unsuccessful re- 
volt. “It was revolt against society; revolt 
against those features of morality on which 
society sets up the most exacting standards; 
revolt against his order; revolt against the- 
ology if not against religion; and, finally, re- 
volt against many established opinions, most 
established institutions, and against some 
established governments. Still his revolutions 
were all failures. They were either too late 
or too early—one or two may have been mag- 
nificent, but they were not war. Rousseau did 
inspire revolution; Byron spent much of his 
time glorifying the disdain, the revenge and 
the despair of baffled conspirators. And be- 
tween the disdain and the despair which were 
the favorite emotions of his heroes, depicted 
again and again until they became monotonous, 
he rarely failed to introduce the debauchery.” 

Yet even in his worst moments of utter per- 
versity, Mr. Reid proceeds, this poet who af- 
fected a pose as the most sensationally, pic- 
turesquely wicked of Englishmen, passed in an 
instant to strains of surpassing sweetness when 
he thought of his daughter or his sister—to 
pictures of feminine charm and purity and 
grace which neither English literature nor the 
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classics of the world can ever afford to lose 
from their immortal treasures. For instance: 


Is thy face like thy mother’s, my fair child, 

Ada, sole daughter of my house and heart? 
When last I saw thy young blue eyes, they smiled, 
And then we parted— 


Who would not envy, Mr. Reid asks, the 
Giaour he recalled in his last confession: 


She was a form of life and light 
That, seen, became a part of sight; 
And rose, where’er I turned mine eye, 
The Morning-star of Memory. 


Yes, love indeed is life from heaven, 
A spark of that immortal fire, 

With Angels shared, by Allah given 
To lift from earth our low desire. 


Or who does not find beauty in this dream 
from the Hebrew Melodies? 


She walks in beauty, like the night 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies; 

And all that’s best of dark and bright 
Meet in her aspect and her eyes: 


The smiles that win, the tints that glow, 
But tell of days in goodness spent, 

A mind at peace with all below, 
A heart whose love is innocent. 


But even exquisite passages like these could 
not earn Byron public forgiveness when he 
needed it, and the reason, Mr. Reid contends, 
is obvious: 


“He addressed his greatest poem to his fair 
child, sole daughter of his house and heart; but 
could not finish even that without another attack 
upon her mother, or the boast that 

... a far hour shall wreak 

The deep, prophetic fullness of this verse 

And pile on human hearts the mountain of my curse. 

“He put in the same poem a tender and not 
unnatural address to his sister, with a longing 
for her companionship. He even addressed its 
earlier cantos, in pure and graceful lines, to a 
child of eleven, the daughter of a distinguished 
friend. And yet, in this noblest of his works, 
the high-water mark of his better powers, con- 
secrated thus in the eyes of the world to his 
daughter, his sister, and the child of his friend, 
he could not forego soiling with an occasional 
licentious touch the stately and splendid display 
of a poetical genius hardly equalled in the cen- 
tury. 

“The depths to which he fell, in some of his 
poems of the Venetian period, reveal with pain- 
ful frankness the other side of his amazing lit- 
erary character. Perhaps it is well enough de- 
picted in his own lines about Manfred: 


This should have been a noble creature; he 

Hath all the energy which would have made 

A goodly irame of glorious elements, 

Had they been wisely mingled; as it is, 

It is an awful chaos—light and darkness, 

And mind and dust, and passions and pure thoughts, 
Mixed and contending, without end or order.” 


Into Byron’s own consciousness the convic- 
tion gradually burned itself that he had 
“squandered his whole summer while it still 
was May”; and with tremendous effort, after 
the worst of his work had been published 
often against the advice of his friends, he 
wrote one poem at least, “Cain,” which in 
sheer power and majesty had not been sur- 
passed since Milton. Sir Walter Scott even 
ventured the assertion that “Byron had 
matched Milton on his own ground.” But the 
circumstances, Mr. Reid declares, hardly per- 
mitted this to be an impartial verdict. 


“If there were not other reasons for demur, 
it would be enough to consider the sad sincerity 
of the great Puritan, and the frivolous affecta- 
tions of the poet of the Regency. The one in 
profound faith touched the noblest notes in the 
poetic diapason with thé exalted fervor belonging 
to his theme. The other seemed to have no faith 
in God, or man, or woman, or in himself. He 
put into the mouth of our first Mother as fearful 
a curse upon the first murderer as ever chilled 
human veins: 

May the grass wither from thy feet! the woods 


Deny thee shelter! earth a home! the dust 
A grave! the sun his light! and heaven her God! 


“And then, in forwarding it to his publishers, 
described it in this flippant way: ‘There’s as 
pretty a piece of imprecation for you, when joined 
to the lines already sent, as you may wish to 
meet with in the course of your business. But 
don’t forget the addition of these three lines, 
which are clinchers to Eve’s speech.’ Imagine 
John Milton sending Satan’s speech in ‘Paradise 
Lost’ to his publishers with such a message! As 
little was he like our other and earlier literary 
divinity, Shakespeare. That unchallenged master 
knew all moods, all heights and depths of the 
human mind. Byron really knew to the bottom 
only the extravagantly loving or the defiant and 
revengeful ones. His heroes were generally 
haughty or cruel, wicked and false. He fancied 
himself full of the noblest aspirations, but, in 
Morley’s own phrase, ‘the higher part of him was 
constantly dragged down by the degrading remi- 
niscences of the brutishness of his youth.” Per- 
haps it might be as truthfully and more plainly 
put by saying that he was a creature magnificently 
endowed in intellect, with many noble instincts, 
but without a moral nature. 

“All that prodigious talent could do, Byron did. 
If only sincerity and some honest manly belief in 
anything could have been added, that long, gloomy 
list of astonishing achievements, ‘Cain,’ ‘Manfred,’ 

















‘The Corsair,’ ‘Lara,’ ‘Mazeppa,’ ‘Marino Faliero,’ 
would have been lifted to another level, and some 
of them might, perhaps, have approached ‘match- 
ing Milton on his own ground,’ As it is, the 
comparison seems almost like sacrilege. Lofty as 
is the tone of ‘Cain,’ majestic as are many of its 
isolated passages, the reader ends its perusal with 
a feeling that it has been all vague and monstrous, 
that it leads nowhere, and that it has dragged 
up again the awful, bewildering problem of the 
existence of evil in the world, only to make it 
appear more appalling than ever—offering about 
it mere negations and complaint, without one ray 
of illuminating light.” 


Mr. Reid speaks of “Childe Harold” as the 
high-water mark of Byron’s genius, and goes 
into ecstasies over “the hundred Italian gems 
in it’—the wonderful picture of Venice; the 
apostrophe to “Rome, my country! city of the 
soul”; the exquisite descriptions of natural 
scenery, as of Clitumnus, or of art, as of St. 
Peter’s, or of the Venus de Medici, “drunk 
with beauty”; the reflections on the Imperial 
Mount: 


Admire, exult, despise, laugh, weep—for here 
There is such matter for all feeling ;—Man! 
Thou pendulum betwixt a smile and tear, 
Ages and realms are crowded in this span. 


He thinks Byron’s real inspiration was apt to 
be personal or political, rather than poetic, 
and he points out that it was almost invariably 
invoked by the spirit of rebellion. 


“Tt is pitiful to note how much even of his 
finest verse is occupied with his family troubles 
and personal griefs; with his firm determination 
to bear them in silence and with the melodious 
volubility in which he continues, just the same, 
to pour them forth—meanwhile reveling in ridi- 
cule of the conventions which he defies. In pol- 
itics his very first appearance in the House of 
Lords was in a generous and humane appeal for 
men here in his own county, engaged in a lawless 
strike which no one would now justify, against 
the use of machinery in your Nottingham indus- 
tries. The earliest effect of his travel was dis- 
content with his country’s course in Portugal. 
Then came hostility to the established order in 
Italy, dissatisfaction with government in Spain, 
hostility to Turkey and to Austria, and a reso- 
lute effort to arouse the Greeks to resistance. In 
short, to use the language in which he thought 
to describe his own principles, 


. . plain, sworn, downright detestation 
Of every despotism in every nation, 


flamed out at every opportunity throughout his 
work. His sympathies with Ireland led him 
into wild outbursts against Castlereagh. With 
Greece they carried him sometimes into bitter 
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attacks on Lord Elgin, for the crime of bringing 
the Elgin marbles to the British Museum; oftener 
into stinging reproaches to the Greeks them- 
selves; or into inspiring confidence like this: 

For Freedom’s battle, once begun, 

Bequeathed by bleeding Sire to Son, 

Though baffled oft, is ever won. 

Bear witness, Greece, thy living page! 

Attest it many a deathless age! 


or again, into enduring laments like this: 


A thousand years scarce serve to form a State; 
n hour may lay it in the dust; and when 

Can man its shattered splendor renovate, 
Recall its virtues back, and vanquish Time and Fate? 

And yet how lovely in thine age of woe, 

Land of lost gods and godlike men, art thou! 
But Greece was always the object for which he 
kindled quickest. Many of his finest passages 
throb with enthusiasm for her history and her 
art; with love and hope for the land itself. He 
sustained the cause of Modern Greece with his 
fortune as well as his genius and his fame; and 
at last laid down his life in a wild but nobly dis- 
interested and generous effort in her service.” 


The wild, often unreasoning love of liberty 
which pulsates throughout his work, Mr. Reid 
says in concluding, and the enormous spiritual 
force which this love of liberty, combined with 
his genius, gave him throughout Europe, made 
him a social solvent rather than a regenerator 
of society, a solvent of shifting precedents and 
of arbitrary rule rather than an emancipator. 
That his influence has often been pernicious, 
Mr. Reid holds incontestable. The “nether 
depths in which he so often dwelt”; the “bale- 
ful lights—corpse-lights, indeed—which gleam 
from the worst of his verse”; his “amazing 
egotism”; his “incessant iteration of his pri- 
vate griefs and thirst for revenge,” are all 
held up to scorn. But when all this “sparkling 
froth and dull noisome sediment” has been 
rejected, there still remains, in Mr. Reid’s 
view, “a body of noble English verse, hardly 
surpassed, perhaps hardly equalled in the 
whole century whose dawn he illuminated.” 


“It is verse, too, wherein the pretence utterly 
disappears that it must be without relation to 
truth or duty, for it breathes the wider, more 
humane truths to which the world began growing 
up through the nineteenth century; it is a bugle 
call to duty, and its strong, lasting note is Liberty. 

Yet, Freedom! yet thy banner, torn, but flying, 

Streams like the thunder-storm against the wind; 

Thy trumpet voice, tho broken now and dying, 

The loudest still the tempest leaves behind; 
Thy tree hath lost its blossoms, and the rind, 
Chopp’d by the axe, looks rough and little worth, 
But the sap lasts,—and still the seed we find 
Sown deep, even in the bosom of the North; 
So shall a better spring less bitter fruit bring forth. 


“That spring has come; his anticipations have 
been more than realized. He builded better than 
he knew.” 
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F WE could only formulate some infallible 
test of poetic merit and then apply the 
formula as a dry goods clerk applies his 
yard measure to a roll of calico, what a 

great relief that would be to some kinds of 
people. Maybe the new laboratory psychology 
will develop such a formula some day and 
poetic merit will then be determined by a 
chart and a wavy line across it that indicates 
the average intensity of feeling awakened by 
a poem in a selected class of readers. Or per- 
haps a new meter will be invented that will 
measure the number of volts generated by the 
reading of a poem, and our poet-syndicates 
will then send a man around each month to 
read the meter and charge us according to the 
number and intensity of the thrills we have 
received from the bards. But that happy day 
is still distant. Until it comes, we shall have 
to depend upon uncertain standards that give 
varying results as applied by different persons. 

Edith Sichel, in her paper in a recently 
issued book of essays, published in Oxford 
(“Essays and Studies by Members of the Eng- 
lish Association”), lays down as good a rule, 
perhaps, as can be had at present for determin- 
ing the quality of a poem. Why is a bad 
poem bad? She answers: 


“Tf we contemplate the mass of stuff involved 
—hbad lyrics, bad dramas, bad heroics—we shall 
find the answer. It is a want of reality. But 
reality is a word more easy to pronounce than 
to define; we apprehend its presence or its ab- 
sence without formulating it. Thus much may, 
however, be affirmed. A want of reality always 
means a want of true feeling; it means also a 
want of precision; of precision in experience and 
expression. Good poetry is neither vague nor 
sentimental; bad poetry is both. And what is 
sentimentality but the professional language of 
emotion without emotion to inspire it? The blur 
of trite images and generalities in which bad 
lyrics indulge means no less than the lack of 
that grasp, that realization of details, compelled 
by the sincere love of a subject.” 


That is all very true; but try to apply that 
test to a particular poem and how futilely true 
it becomes. What seems reality to some of us 
seems unreality to others, and what seems 
reality to us at one time does not seem so at 
other times and in other moods. In other 
words, literary criticism—and art criticism in 
general—is not an exact science. It never 


will be. We shall all go on differing and dis- 
puting to the end of our days and our chil- 
dren’s children will no doubt do the same, 
which gives us a reasonable assurance that the 
world will continue to be interesting and that 
art and literature will continue to be vital and 
to defy the rule of thumb. 

Rather the best thing we find in the maga- 
zines during the last four weeks—the best to 
us—is the following double sonnet in the Cos- 
mopolitan: 


NECROMANCY. 
By Etta WHEELER WILCOox. 


L. 


What necromancy lies in little things! 

A yellow rose, set in a yellow jar, 

Smiled through the window of a city shop, 

And lo! the hot street vanished, and the voice 

Of blatant commerce suddenly was hushed: 

I seemed to walk along cool corridors 

Where fountains played and priceless statues 
gleamed. 

Out from an alcove tiptoed tender notes 

Of harp strings lightly touched; a woman 
laughed ; 

And silken garments, kissing marble floors, 

Exhaled a fragrance subtle as their sound. 

No discords marred the harmony of life; 

Beauty, and mirth, and music made the world. 

What necromancy lies in little things! 


Ii. 

What necromancy lies in vagrant airs! 

Idle and happy, basking in the sun, 

Where art with nature held high carnival, 

One summer day there fell upon mine ear 

A half-forgotten melody. It flayed 

My heart out into strings, whereon the hand 

Of Pain strummed misereres; and the light, 

Spilling upon the earth from flawless skies, 

Was changed, and charged with darkness, From 
deep graves, 

Dead sorrows rose, with mold upon their 
shrouds; 

And in the eyeless sockets of their skulls 

Burned old despairs. The haggard past stood 
forth 

And hid the radiant present from my sight. 

What necromancy lies in vagrant airs! 


The art of imaginative writing is to give 
reality to unreal things. Note the air of real- 
ity that is given to an experience wholly un- 
real in the following poem in McClure’s: 
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GHOSTS. 
By Atrrep Noyes. 


O,| to creep in by candle-light, 
When all the world is fast asleep, 
Out of the cold winds, out of the night, 
Where the nettles wave and the rains weep! 
O, |to creep in, lifting the latch 
So quietly that no soul could hear; 
And, at those embers in the gloom, 
Quietly light one careful match— 
You should not hear it, have no fear— 
Alnd light the candle and look round 
The old familiar room; 
Tio see the old books upon the wall 
And lovingly take one down again, 
Alnd hear—O, strange to those that lay 
So |patiently underground— 
The ticking of the clock, the sound 
Of flicking embers . 






Watch the play 
shadows... 
till the implacable call 
Of morning turn our faces gray; 
Ahd, or ever we go, we lift and kiss 
Some idle thing that your hands may touch, 
Sdme paper or book that your hands let fall, 
And| we never—when living—had cared so much 
A$ to glance upon twice... 
ut now, O bliss 
To kiss and to cherish it, moaning our pain, 
Ete we creep to the silence again. 


When shall we have an anthology of the 
poetry of rebellion? It always stirs the blood 
and makes the eyes flash, like a strain of mar- 
tial music. Probably, tho, its appeal is strong- 
er to men than to women. Here is a finely 
rebellious poem in Hampton’s: 


THE SONG OF THE MANY. 
By Herpert KAUFMAN. 


We broke the yoke of the Aryan kings, 

And we burst our bonds in Cathay; 

We waged good war on the Mid-sea shore, 

And the towers of Tyre prevail no more; 
Babylon’s walls to the ground we threw, 

And the millions of Timur, the Tartar, we slew; 
Istar and Isis we hurled to doom, 

And we shrouded foul Nineveh’s halls in gloom; 
Rome broke her pact and we crumbled her fanes, 
Forum and Parthenon rust in the rains; 

Attila’s curs to their kennels we drove, 

And the skull of the ravaging Vandal we clove; 
Down through the ages, from Egypt to Spain— 
Pharaoh, the Slaver, and Louis, the Vain, 
Lust-mad Belshazzar, and Cesar, who dared— 
None who laid hands on our birthright we spared. 
Man-god and beast-god and image of stone, 
Idol of metal, of hot flesh and bone, 

Menacing altar and menacing creed, 


- writes has in it a shimmering beauty and pro- P 
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Hark to our purpose, and, harking, take heed; 
None shall be proud with the pride of the wrong; 
No head shall lift with a crown in the throng; 
None shall be lordly and thrive in his boast, 

No king shall be, save the King Uttermost. 
Brothers, eternal and well is our might, 
Ours is the justice and strong is our right; , 
Wrought in the fire of souls is our steel, : 
Tempered in bloodshed and bled for the Weal; 
They who make shackles make labor in vain; 
We are the Many and wear not the Chain. 


Miss Muriel Rice has given us a very slight 
volume in her recently published “Poems” 
(Mitchell Kennerley). Perhaps all that the 
volume contains could be printed in the five 
pages of this department. But the quality is 
fine and in at least one poem—‘Before the 
Fall”—which we reproduced when it was first 
published, she rises to the heights and war- 
rants our use of superlatives. All that she 





duces the effect of rarity. Being young, most , 
of her work is subjective and in the minor ’ 
key, for our saddest singers are always our 
youngest singers. We would like to quote 
her “Pygmalion and Galatea,” but it is too é 
long. We content ourselves with several 
shorter poems: 


WHAT IS THY WILL? 





By Murtet RICce. 


What is thy will, now thou hast led me here 
To this lone woodland, comfortless and drear? 
Lo, I have left the living world for thee! 

What is thy will? What wilt thou do with me? 
Hast thou no solace now, no word of cheer? 


There is no comfort in the falling tear; 

God laughs along my prayers—yet thou art near, 
Thou that art stronger than eternity! 

What is thy will? 


I feel thee wicked sometimes, and I fear 

That thou hast touched my soul and left it sere. 
My heart is heavy with mortality. 

Oh thou hast won a goodly mastery! 

Pause we a little, for the angels hear. 

What is thy will? 





AVERSION. 
By Murtet RIce. n | 


Freely I grant the right to speak with me, 

The right to gaze upon me at your will, 

The thing men dare call “friendship” ;—courtesy 
Is a light task and pleasant to fulfil: 

Save when the sea’s impatience of the shore 
Yearns thro your trancéd eyes, demanding more. 

















And when I think that you desire the right 
Even to touch me with your finger tip, 

To lean beside me in the failing light, 

To press the shrinking forehead with your lip— 
Then above worlds I prize my maiden state 
And the frail liking sickens into hate. 


THE WANDERER. 
By Murtet RICce. 


I walked the footing of a distant land; 

The winds blew wild along the sand-hurled bars, 
And the low voices of the weeping sea 

Cried alien, alien, alien, to the stars. 


The twilight of the gods is a subject that 
appeals to all the poets and many of them 
have sung of it. The latest one to sing of it is 
Mr. Jessup in The Forrum: 


THE ELDER GODS. 
By A. E. Jessup. 


Far in the West, a Kingdom soars, 

A world—lit by the dying sun— 

Of ghostly seas and desert shores 
And deeds undone. 


Where heavily and slow they fare, 

—Those old dim shapes this world denied— 

The Elder Gods whose creeds grew bare, 
And, loveless, died. 


Where Jove—a second Saturn now— 

Upon a rocky eminence, 

To heaven bemoans with cloudy brow 
His impotence. 


And, wailing through deserted fanes, 

As one who lives and yet weuld die, 

Pan on his reedy flute cemplains 
To earth and sky. 


And she whose smile mankind ensnared 

There for her lost Adomis grieves, 

While on her breasts, for kisses bared, 
Fall drifting leaves. 


Through sombre groves of cypress sound 

Sad murmuring rivulets, that rise 

Where weeping Eos, sorrow-crowned, 
For Memnon cries. 


Pale naiads throng the misty mere, 
Locks loosed, wild eyes athirst for bliss; 
Seeking a lover’s face, they peer 

Where no love is. 


Long, long it is since twilight cast 

A withering shade along the sky; 
The sun is quenched, and the cold blast 
Blows mockingly. 
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All silent now the old Gods sit, 
Dull, witless, foolish-eyed they seem 
As soulless tenements, where flit 
Shadow and dream. 


Shadow of Godhead shattered, dream 

Of old desires, and passions shed, 

Like leaves upon an autumn stream 
Wrinkled and dead. 


Eastward, in hope, each kneeleth now, 
Muttering, “the dark will soon be gone,” 
As giant trees to the tempest bow 

In unison. 


She comes—the white Moon! Silently 

Her form o’er frozen crests hath sailed; 

Each God—a phantom Majesty— 
Standeth unveiled. 


Naked, in fear, from crumbling thrones 

Adown the gulf of Time they pour, 

Where Lethe through her cavern moans 
For evermore. 


And o’er the void where dead thoughts sink, 
And all Remembrances find a grave, 
Low-leaning sullenly they drink 

Its callous wave. 


O, outcasts of Eternity, 

O, glittering hosts of heaven, some day 

Stripped of our prayers, ye too shall be 
Even as they! 


From many of the magazines, Emily Sargent 
Lewis has gathered together her wholesome 
and pleasant but rarely inspired poems, and 
they are published (by Lippincott) in a vol- 
ume under the modest title “The Little Singer 
and Other Verses.” We reprint one of the 
shortest but most successful of the poems: 


INNOCENCE. 
By Emiry Sarcent Lewis. 


I tower so high above you, little son, 
You think me brave and strong and passing 
wise; 
While I, with half life’s battles fought and done, 
Bow to the glory that around you lies,— 
The visions white you brought from Paradise. 
My soul soars to your level, spotless one, 
Only when on my knees I meet your eyes,— 
Not when I tower above you, little son. 


We can’t say that the following poem seems 
to us to have a great deal of poetic interest; 
but the name of its author would alone give it 
literary interest. It is published in The Eng- 
lish Review: 
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THE TORN LETTER. 


By Tuomas HaArpy. 


I tore your letter into strips 

No bigger than the tiny feathers 

That ducks preen out in changing weathers 
Upon the shifting ripple-tips. 


Thereafter on my bed alone 

I seemed to see you in a vision 

And hear you say: “Why this derision 
Of one drawn to you, tho unknown?” 


Yea, evels quick mood had run its course, 
The night had cooled my hasty madness; 
I suffered a regretful sadness 

Which deepened into real remorse. 


I thought what pensive, patient days 
A soul) must know of grain so tender; 
How rauch of good must grace the sender 
Of such |sweet words in such bright phrase. 


Uprising |then, as things unpriced 
I sought each fragment, patched and mended; 
The midnight faded ere I had ended 

And gathered words I had sacrificed. 


But some, alas, of those I threw 
Were past my search, destroyed forever; 
They were your name and place; and never 
Did I regain those clews to you. 


And having missed, by rash unheed, 
My first, last, only means to know you, 
It dawned on me I must forego you, 
And at the sense I ached indeed. 


That acht for you, got long ago, 
Comes |back; I never could outgrow it 
What a revenge, did you but know it! 
But that \you will not, cannot know. 


The ballad has for the most part passed out 
of style with our poets, but has it passed out 
of style |with the readers of poetry? We 
doubt it.| Certainly the ballad below aroused 
the enthitsiasm of a distinguished audience 
when redd recently before the Pennsylvania 
Historical Society. The occasion was the 
celebration of the ninety-fifth anniversary of 
the birth| of General George Gordon Meade, 
one time| commander of the Army of the 
Potomac land the victor at Gettysburg: 


GETTYSBURG. 
By CuHarLes Leonard Moore. 


I see the|sunny, sultry days of that far battle 
Jun¢, 

And the earth with riches weighted lies in a 
trancéd swoon; 
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But the bells rock in the steeples and the crowds 
sway here and there, 
And wild Alarm rides through the land and 
Rumor rules the air. 
For Lee is o’er the border 
And the State reels at the stroke, 
And order and disorder 
Are to meet in battle smoke; 
In the battle of all battles— 
Fate’s farthest leash of War 
For the South, that wears the Victor’s palms 
And knows a Conqueror’s star. 


I see a man just back from fight his musket take 
once more, 
And a woman aids to arm him and waves him 
from thé door. 
And neither pallor flecks her cheek nor tears 
her orbed eyes dim. 
“If he did not go,” exulteth she, “I would not 
live with him!” 
For Lee is o’er the border 
Vith all the Rebel wrath. 
And Meade is mustering his might 
Across the Southrons path, 
And life and home and honor 
Upon the duel bide, 
And men are heroes at the test, 
And women deified. 


I see the gathering lines of blue wind o’er the 
distant land, 
And the Chieftain in whose hand is thrust the 
baton of command; 
The men move on through day and night while 
women watch and pray, 
And great are the hearts that march to fight 
and great are those that stay: 
For with Lee across the border 
It is grips till the weaker fall; 
It is now or never for either side; 
It is win or lose for all: 
Upon a nation’s sunlike course 
The clouds must gather and stay, 
Or be broken and shattered and put to flight 
And roll and die away. 


Guard them, O land, who guarded thee, who 
fought in those great days, 
And aureoles pour around their heads, bright as 
the battles blaze; 
But most round his the firm, the wise, the 
Warder of the Gate, 
Who tore the wreath from the Victor’s brow 
and kept and saved the State! 
For when Lee was o’er the border 
It was Meade and Meade alone 
Who swept those hurrying hosts of men 
To their tryst with death and moan, 
Who stationed them and ranked them 
And bided storm on storm, 
And rode himself in the threatened gap 
Ere his lines had chance to form! 
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Our heroes won us Empire and Peace—half 
joy, half curse— 
And the best that we can do for them is the 
laud of speech and verse, 
For these can keep in memory still the gleam 
of gun and blade, 
And the steel-gray glint that came in eyes death 
could not make afraid. 
So if across our border 
Another foe shall come, 
Our souls may stand appareled 
For the rolling of the drum. 
And arméd men shall throng the streets 
With all the olden fire, 
And women on the thresholds stand 
Like spirits to inspire. 


The perfect sonnets are oh! so rare, and 
the imperfect ones oh! so many. The one be- 
low is not a new one, but its publication anew 
in The Pathfinder (which features Miss 
Reese’s work in the January number) gives us 
an excuse which we welcome for republishing 
it in our columns: 


THE OLD PATH. 
By LizettreE WoopwortH REESE. 


Oh, love! Oh, love! this way has hints of you 
In every bough that stirs, in every bee, 

Yellow and glad, droning the thick grass through; 
In blooms red on the bush, white on the tree: 
And when the wind, just now, came soft and 


fleet, 

Scattering the blackberry blossoms, and from 
some 

Fast darkening space that thrush sang sudden 
sweet, 


You were so near, so near, yet did not come! 

Say, is it thus with you, oh, friend, this day? 

Have you, for me that love you, thought or 
word? 

Do I, with bud or bough, pass by your way; 

With any breath of brier, or note of bird? 

If this I knew, tho you be quick or dead, 

All my sad life would I go comforted. 


Here is a dainty miniature with a sob in it. 
We quote from Ainslee’s: 


DISTANCE. 
By TuHeoposiaA GARRISON 


A hundred miles between us 
Could never part us more 

Than that one step you took from me 
What time my need was sore. 


A hundred years between us 
Might hold us less apart 

Than that one dragging moment 
Wherein I knew your heart. 


Now what farewell is needed 
To all I held most dear? 
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So far and far you are from me 
I doubt if you could hear. 


There is something fetching in the following 
poem with its arresting title. We find it in 
The Village Magazine, a transitory periodical 
all written and illustrated and published by 
one man in an endeavor to incite every village 
to publish its own magazine in order to de- 
velop the literary and artistic talent within its 
borders. 


ON READING OMAR KHAYYAM DURING 
AN ANTI-SALOON CAMPAIGN, 


By N. V. Linosay. 


In the midst of the battle I turned 

(For the thunders could flourish without me) 
And hid by a rose-hung wall, 

Forgetting the murder about me; 

And wrote, from my wound, on the stone, 

In mirth, half prayer, half play :— 

“Send me a picture book, 

Send me a song, to-day.” 


I saw him there by the wall 

(When I scarce had written the line) 

In the enemy’s colors dressed, 

And the serpent-standard of wine 
Writhing its withered length 

From his ghostly hands o’er the ground; 
And there by his shadowy breast 

The glorious poem I found. 


This was his world-old cry: 

Thus read the famous prayer: 
“Wine, wine, wine and flowers 

And cup-bearers always fair!” 
’Twas a book of the snares of earth 
Bordered in gold and blue, 

And I read each line to the wind 
And read to the roses too: 

And they nodded their womanly heads 
And told to the wall just why 

For wine of the earth men bleed, 
Kingdoms and empires die. 


I envied the grape-stained sage- 

(The roses were praising him.) 

The ways of the world seemed good 
And the glory of heaven dim. 

I envied the endless kings 

Who found great pearls in the mire, 
Who bought with the nation’s life 
The cup of delicious fire. 


But the wine of God came down, 
And I drank it out of the air. 
(Fair is the serpent-cup, 

But the cup of God more fair.) 
The wine of God came down 
That makes no drinker to weep, 
And I went back to battle again 
Leaving the singer asleep. 
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LAUBERT’S least-known and most 
fk monumiental work * could hardly have 
found a translator into English better 

fitted, by spiritual temperament and 
intellectual endowment, than Lafcadio Hearn. 
Both men, as Miss Bisland remarks in her 
introduction, were realists 
of the soul. But, deep as 
Hearn’s enjoyment of his 
task must have been, he 
was denied the pleasure of seeing its fruition 
in printed form.| In those early days in which 
his translation was made, remarks a writer in 
the New York Times, he could not even get 
his manuscript read, so sure were the publish- 
ers that the popular conception of the Saint’s 


THE TEMPTATION 
OF ANTHONY 


trial of faith—die to the form in which the © 


painters have represented it—would hopelessly 
blast the book. But in the last quarter of the 
century both publishers and public have 
traveled far. 

Flaubert, we learn, spent nearly thirty years 
in writing and rewriting this book, which he 
himself regarded as his master achievement. 
He deeply resented that his countrymen should 
prefer “Madame Bovary” to this curious in- 
tellectual panorarna. And Hearn was filled 
with a sort of astonished despair that he could 
not make others see the book as he did. We 
are indebted to Alice Harriman, the only 
woman publisher we know of, for bringing to 
light this excellent translation. Some resent- 
ment is aroused, however, over the fact that 
the publisher chose to omit a few paragraphs. 
“Unessential” they are called in The Dial, but 
there is a feeling that any paragraph over 
which the master mind of Flaubert worked for 
thirty years and which he determined to in- 
corporate should be regarded as sacred. The 
passages thus emasculated afford glimpses of 
recondite anthropological lore and of mon- 
strous Oriental cults. “Why,” asks William 
Marion Reedy, “publish at all, if those fea- 
tures, not very extensive, are to be elimi- 
nated? Still,” Mr. Reedy goes on to say in 
The Mirror, “despite these mutilations in a 
book which exhibits the early self-mutilators, 
the work is a welcome one. Such a panorama 
of religions, gods and forms of worship, such 
a spectacle of the evolution of faiths founded 





* Tue Temptation oF St. AntHony. By Gustave 
Flaubert. Translation by Lafcadio Hearn. Introduction 
by Elizabeth Bisland. Aljce Harriman Company. 


upon fancies and corrupted by their human 
framers is invaluable to the student who has 
not time to go back to his Gibbon or to the 
historians of the early church and the chron- 
icles of the councils that condemned so many 
strange doctrines and rites.” 


“The book is a stupendous monument of learn- 
ing and all that learning concentrated upon the 
point of demonstrating the human origin of the 
gods. There is nothing in literature more sar- 
donic than the remarks of Hilarion, showing to 
Anthony the similarities in Christianity to the 
very absurdities of miracle he laughed at in the 
claims of Apollonius of Tyana. We find crop- 
ping out too in all the old heresies the very 
essence of the newest religion in the world 
to-day. We find the most beautiful apparent 
spiritual and mystical concepts strangely mani- 
festing themselves in conduct hideous and almost 
subter-human, while the conflict of interpreta- 
tions of the gospel, as here displayed, is enough 
to warrant Rome in maintaining the wrong of 
private and independent judgment of the Scrip- 
tures. As an essay in comparative religion, -this 
work of Flaubert has never been surpassed and 
it is an unexampled delight to follow him in 
making lucid the subtleties whereby good is 
transformed into evil. In the end, Anthony 
clings to the cross and believes, as the visions 
and temptations vanish, but no one can say that 
he believes by any triumph of the reason.” 


“The Temptation of St. Anthony,” insists 
Lawrence Caroll in the Memphis Commercial 
Appeal, holds a high place among the great 
books produced in the last half of the Nine- 
teenth Century by the double right of orig- 
inality in design and faultless finish in the 
execution. Anatole France, it seems, has cov- 
ered to some small extent the same ground in 
“Thais,” but his playful mockery, picturesque 
narration and fancyful love story do not move 
and startle the reader like the fantasmagoric 
splendors and infamies, the corrosive irony 
and the lonely grandeur that make Flaubert’s 
book of the desert a thing apart. All the 
hosts of darkness, all the lusts of the flesh, are 
arrayed against Anthony. For one fateful 
night, not Rome, nor Constantinople, nor 
Alexandria, is the center of human interest, 
but the cabin of the hermit in the awful 
wilderness of Thebaid. One can hardly speak 
of the book as a novel. “It is,” says Mr. Car- 
roll, “a lurid apocalypse of all that was deca- 
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dent in a moribund civilization, a pageant of 
the paganism that was passing and a pitiless 
revelation of the corruptions that had infected 
Christianity.” 


“Fasting and solitude have made Anthony the 
prey of fantasy, and he wrestles in his agony 
with the demons, foul or fair, who come to 
tempt him. In forms of surpassing loveliness, in 
shapes of grisly menace, in manifestations of 
commanding intellectuality, in embodiments of 
sardonic malice, the powers of evil assail the 
solitary. Sparkling with the most brilliant play 
of colors that Egypt, India, Greece and Rome 
could furnish, this strange book fascinates and 
dazzles. It baffles classification and escapes from 
the easy and often fallacious identification of a 
critical label. To Goethe’s ‘Faust’ Flaubert owed 
something, but in the art of vivifying phantoms 
and monsters, he never had a superior. The 
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Sphinx and the Chimera become more dramatic 
in their colloquy than characters of flesh and 
blood in the conversations that are feigned for 
them by lesser artists.... The temptation of 
St. Anthony has often furnished a subject for 
great painters, but Gustave Flaubert was the first 
great writer who saw the literary possibilities of 
the struggle between Satan and the Saint. From 
of old the chief foes of sanctity have been the 
world, the flesh and the devil. All three were 
massed against Anthony in a tremendous effort 
to effect his spiritual destruction, but in vain. 
The devil calls all his vast resources into play, 
and between him and the hermit there was such 
a duel as the world never witnessed before or 
since. It is as the historian of this mighty con- 
flict that Flaubert best reveals the profundity of 
his knowledge, the grasp of his imagination and 
the sinister subtlety of his insight into the prob- 
lem of evil.” 





ERE is a novel* that has been an- 
H nounced as beginning where most 
novels leave off. “And so they 
were married and lived happily ever 
afterward” is written not on the last page, but 
on the fly-leaf. The recipe may be new in 
American fiction, it is 
ancient history to those 
acquainted with Euro- 
pean literature. As a 
matter of fact, the last 
dozen years have seen more than a few such 
stories from American pens also, but, as the 
Boston Transcript remarks, not many have 
been more readable than this. “Indeed, if we 
except one or two of the rather more serious 
attempts (like Judge Grant’s ‘Unleavened 
Bread’), this story of Mr. Williams’ comes 
very near the head of the list. There are no 
affectations of style to distract the reader. 
There are no long-winded descriptions either 
of scenery or of the mental processes of the 
persons of the tale. There is plenty of clever 
dialog, which ought to make the story pop- 
ular.” 

This sums up the engaging qualities of the 
story and its serious limitations. It explains 
the satisfaction with which so many review- 
ers hail the story; it also explains the fine 
scorn of Frederick Hackett in the Literary 
Supplement of the Chicago Evening Post. 
If, thinks The Chronicle (San Francisco), the 
author’s reputation for subtle comedy were 
not so well established, it would have been a 


THE MARRIED 
LIFE OF THE 
FREDERICK CARROLLS. 





* THe Marriep Lire or THE FrepertcK Carroitis. By 
Jesse Lynch Williams. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


hazardous experiment to confess so much as 
in a title like “The Married Life of the Fred- 
erick Carrolls.” The Carrolls, he goes on to 
say, may have been quite interesting in the 
days of their wooing, but, whatever the ro- 
mantic possibilities of the pre-nuptial period, 
their matrimonial adventures are the most de- 
lightful in recent fiction. Frederick and Molly 
are both bored to extinction by an over-ex- 
tended honey moon, but each waits for the 
other to make the first confession. The man 
feels that it is his duty to be happy, and he 
struggles hard to seem so; but when the 
woman admits her feeling he hugs her with 
genuine delight. They have each other, and, 
to quote Mr. Williams, “it is difficult to keep 
on longing for what one already has.” 

“Let us give up these confounded ideal sur- 
roundings,” he observes, and they begin life 
anew. 

“Do you really mean,” she sighed relieved, 
“that you are sick of mooning before this 
awful fireplace?” 

“Sick to death of it; your head against my 
knee always used to put my leg to sleep.” 

“Oh, you darling!” she cried ecstatically, 
“it always gave me the dreadfulest crick in 
my neck.” 

The marital calm is temporarily disturbed 
by the appearance of Muriel, a bored female, 
playfully in love with Frederick. Fred has 
been led to suppose that “when once your 
former loves all resolve themselves into one 
grand enduring passion for a wife, then all 
your former faults and ficklenesses are shriv- 
eled into nothing by marriage, the great solv- 
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ent, and you arise on the| wings of true love to 
wondrous heights, a new, different, better 
man.” Mollie saves herself by giving her 
husband a surfeit of Murjel’s company. Fred- 
erick really loves his wife, and true love, thinks 
Mr. Williams, is monogamous, whatever mar- 
riage may be. Thus through shallow waters 
the flimsy matrimonial craft reaches its com- 
fortable port. 

It is impossible to mention this novel in the 
same breath with the profound and subtle 
studies in matrimony of Mr. James Lane 
Allen. Where Allen is |deep, Williams is 
clever. Where Williams) skims the surface, 
Allen probes to the core.| We must not take 
Mr. Williams too seriously. He is simply, to 
quote Mr. Hackett, “a professional amuser 
and caterer, himself a cunning little Molly.” 
Mr. Williams, we are told, is evidently tired 


of fictional bunkum. Without taking himself - 


too seriously, he would write of real people 
for people who want to be|real. Up to a cer- 
tain point, Mr. Hackett admits, Mr. Williams 
has succeeded. Up to a certain point he has 
told the truth. “But while he sees the limi- 
tations of the nice people| whom he banters, 
and jeers at their prejudices and exposes their 
conventions, he has himself talked their lan- 
guage and obeyed their philosophy and feared 
the very realities of which they themselves are 
so afraid. For Mr. Williams is a Nice Person, 
and you can’t be a nice person and write a 
real novel of the matrimorjial experiment.” 





“The first awful trace of njceness is Mr. Wil- 
liams’s fear of taking himself too seriously. How 
does he suppose Flaubert togk himself, or Tol- 
stoy, or Ibsen, or Meredith, or Shaw, or Wells, 
or anyone else who has escaptd from the cursed 
suburban fear of being held strious? How does 
he suppose anyone can possibly discuss marriage 
without fundamental and mpgnificent serious- 

| 


ness? The Carrolls, too frightened of them- 
selves and of each other to tell real truths, 
mainly suffered from not taking themselves 
seriously enough. 

“Then there is Mr. Williams’ principle that 
real comedy is a reduction of emotion to the 
matter-of-fact, and that when a man wishes to 
‘express himself’ he wishes to do something at 
which most sensible persons will smile a smile. 
Directed against sentimentalism, this principle is 
infallibly comedic. But the present long novel 
is far less comedic than facetious. 

“The utter and essential weakness of this 
story, however, is that it is a story of married 
life with sex left out. Four children certainly 
appear, but had they been ordered from the 
grocer’s they could not have appeared in a more 
genteel manner. And as for that sacred intimacy 
which Mr. Williams compares to motherhood, 
there is no hint that the Carrolls knew what it 
meant. 

“Tt is a tremendous pity that nice people, 
writing about nice people, for nice people, should 
be just clever, sensible—and superficial. It is 
not that nice people in real life are not sexual. 
Very often the nicest people are the most sexual. 
But in America this fact is not yet admitted. 
Hence even a novelist who wants to be ‘real’ 
omits sex and the wonderful and beautiful emo- 
tions of sex, as if by ordinance. The result is 
fatuous. We are cheated out of all reality pretty 
much as if Shakespeare had contented himself 
with describing Juliet as ‘a peach’ and Cleopatra 
as ‘a bird.’ 

“And that life, even among our average selves, 
is thus a chipper fable in slang, who will admit? 
Mr. Williams does right to be comedian, but 
comedy consists in proportioning emotion, not 
in eliminating it. There is no proportion in de- 
voting eighty pages to one’s new house and 
eighty syllables to one’s new babies. For this 
reason, despite its suitability for debutantes, ‘The 
Married Life of the Frederic Carrolls’ is inade- 
quate. It is representatively nice, and therefore 
a failure.” 





66 ANDS off, gentlemen—here is a 
genius!” This seems to be the 
verdict of the critics who review 
Romain Rolland’s lengthy novel 

“Jean-Christophe, ”’* Englished by Gilbert Can- 

nan. Mr. Rolland may be aj genius; but be- 

fore we accept this 

JEAN-CHRISTOPHE judgmdnt we would 
like to\see his sixteen 

books, only four of which have so far been 
published in English. The fact that it takes 

Mr. Rolland sixteen times as Jong to tell his 


* Jean-CuristoPpHE. By Romain Kolland. Translated 
by Gilbert Cannan. Henry Holt & Company. 
| 


| 


tale as it takes the ordinary writer of fiction 
is no indisputable proof of his superior ac- 
complishment. The volume before us, com- 
prizing the first four books, does not seem su- 
perior to De Morgan or to some of the long- 
winded novelists of the eighteenth century. 
The head of a Jupiter or the arm of an 
Aphrodite may proclaim the supreme art of 
some forgotten master by its colossal dimen- 
sions or by its exquisite craftsmanship. We 
fail to discover either the one or the other in 
the fragment of Mr. Rolland’s novel given to 
us by his American publishers. 

George Moore describes the book as “one 
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of the most remarkable novels France ever 
produced.” But moderation in his judgment, 
as The Sun points out, has never marked 
Mooreasacritic. “The noblest work of fiction 
of the Twentieth Century,” is the judgment of 
the better poised critic, Edmund Gosse. The 
century, one may remark, is still in its baby- 
hood. The majority of reviewers are car- 
ried away by this enthusiasm of Mr. Gosse. 
To us, however, the novel is neither “mo- 
mentous” nor “colossal,” but it is an inter- 
esting study of the psychology and growth of 
a young German musician—a thing well worth 
while, but by no means overwhelming. 

The hero, Jean-Christophe, beside whom all 
the other characters are incidental, is a soul 
in quest of reality. He is a repudiator of 
pleasant evasions, indulgences, hypocrisies 
and lies. And just as Jean-Christophe can be 
happy only when he has put himself in candid 
relations with life, so his creator can be happy 
only when he adheres to those facts which, to 
quote Mr. Francis Hackett, are the actual 
facts as experienced. 


“The ambition of this program is indisputable. 
It is even greater than the ambition of such 
truthtellers as Samuel Butler in ‘The Way of All 
Flesh,’ or H. G. Wells in ‘Tono-Bungay,’ or 
Gorky in ‘Foma.’ It is greater because it has 
the formidable character of being explicit. 

“A hasty reading of this translation gives one 
no title to decide whether M. Rolland has really 
achieved his ideal—achieved, that is, a greater, 
a more fundamental reality than any of his 
predecessors. But what one can fairly assert is 
that ‘Jean-Christophe’ is a valuable and pro- 
found criticism of life. To say that is to say 
nearly everything.” 


We are led through a feverish childhood to 
a tempestuous youth. “Are all childhoods so 
sensitive and perturbed?” asks Mr. Hackett 
(in the Chicago Evening Post), “or are these 
just the childhoods of the literary?” Through 
his grandfather’s death and his father’s 
drunkenness Jean-Christophe becomes the 
head of the family at fourteen. He is a 
musical prodigy; immature and highly de- 
veloped characteristics of mind are curiously 
blended in him. He is both a child and a 
man. Jean’s first love is another boy, Otto. 
There are, declares Mr. Hackett, people who 
would think this pathological, just as there 
are snickering boys in the story who ridicule 
Jean and Otto. But the love that Jean feels 
for the sympathetic boy is “a love known to 
all people, a passion clear, beautiful, and not 
a little absurd.” This phase of adolescence is 
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soon overcome, but, remarks Mr. Hackett, the 
love between Otto and Jean is infinitely more 
real than Jean’s succeeding feeling for Minna. 
Minna has many successors, but the only 
woman who holds Jean’s affection is his 
Muse. In the last of the first four books he 
begins “to find himself.” He revolts against 
“the German lie.” Disillusioned, he goes to 
Fraice, to be again disillusioned: 


“M. Rolland’s wholehearted criticism of Ger- 
man composers and of German civilization will 
perhaps have a limited interest. But the fight 
of Jean-Christophe is the eternal fight, and be- 
cause it was waged in the heart of this French 
author, this pungent yet sympathetic critic of 
men and the world, it will be recognizable by all 
readers who ‘stifle in a world morally inimical,’ 
by all readers who despise moral cowardice as 
they do physical cowardice, and who wish to 
have no desire that is furtive, but to have all 
desires boldly and heroically declared, fought 
for, satisfied.” 


The author is not happy in portraying his 
minor characters. His lack of humor, re- 
marks the Rochester Post Express, is con- 


spicuous. His introspective tendencies pre- 
vent him from seeing the distinguishing 
traits of ordinary mortals. Nevertheless 


many passages recall the glamor of Wilhelm 
Meister and Werther. But, insists our Ro- 
chester contemporary, the author of Jean- 
Christophe has very little dramatic power, and 
here he must be differentiated not only from 
Goethe, but from Cervantes, Fielding, Balzac, 
Flaubert and Thackeray. 


“His fault as a novelist is morbid introspection. 
He has failed to create a fascinating heroine. 
In spite of Jean Christophe’s enthusiasm, there 
is something morosely egoistic in him. He is 
not a lovable character. The power of the novel 
is unquestionable; but it is devoid of a quality 
which will be found in all the greatest fiction— 
humanness.” 


The plot of the novel is not worth men- 
tioning, since the action is fragmentary and 
episodic, with only that slight unity which, in 
the words of the New York Evening Post, 
must result from following the thread of a 
single life. France, we are told, has pro- 
nounced this method sheer artlessness which, 
sure of a mission, disarms and possesses. 
“It differs entirely from what is generally 
called realism, in that it never presents any- 
thing like a full cross-section of the hero’s 
life at any given time, and also in the fact that 
character and action are not related to each 
other in a natural way.” 
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THE WATE THAT TALKS—A SKETCH 


Here is a pleasant little picture which we find in The Bellman, drawn by Margaret Adelaide 
Wilson. It is nothing remarkable, hut it has poetry in it and an authenticity that appeals to us. 


E heart of the irrigated tanch is the 
weir box. On our ranch |it stands at 

the entrance under a wecdping willow 
and sends its arteries, the flumes; down the 
sloping hillside to the oranges, the | alfalfa, the 


g, to each, 





distant stretches of grain, measurir 





water according to its needs. 

To it, in turn, water is doled ovt from the 
hill flume—not daily, but at stated intervals, 
under the jurisdiction of the colle: 








gue rulers 
zanjeros. 
, comfort, 
is not a 


of our kingdom, the day and nigh 
For in this country where fortune 
even life itself, depend on it, wate 
thing to lie at the mercy of the anafchist mul- 
titude. 
turn, with care that none is wasted; and the 
hand that deals it out must be un}wayed by 


It must be measured to eath man in 


partiality or self-interest. Through ¢very hour 


of the twenty-four you may see tht zanjeros 
skimming the miles of dusty road frjom ranch 
to ranch, inlocking a gate here anil another 
there, wherever it is a man’s “run,’ as they 
say. Then for the span of a day and a night 
the thirsty crops on that man’s land drink and 
revel in the joy of it. 

The sound of running water is pleasant to 
the ears in any country. But no one can fully 
understand the delight of it who has | not list- 
ened to it in desert places. We have |come to 
look forward with eagerness to the fifteenth of 
the month, when our turn for irrigating comes. 
The veranda on which we sleep is very near 
the weir box. In spring and fall we are court- 
ing a last nap before sunrise when the zan- 
De- 


heavy 


jeros’s horse gallops into our dreams. 


liciously half conscious, we hear the 
gate swing open on the hill, and come back 
to the waking world on the tide of a gurgling, 
joyous stream, that beats against the measur- 
ing boards and dashes impetuously down to 
the parched land below. One comes to the 
day with new zest, accompanied by such music. 


However hot it is, however tiresome the task, 


our minds wander into pleasant ways, catch- 
ing here some remnant of dreams, there the 
half-forgotten by other 
waters; and through it all holding the sense of 


memory of days 
cool shadows and growing things. 

It seems as if in this country the water had 
a thousand new and exquisite voices. There 
is the drip of it through the old boards of the 
weir, upon the eager little plants and flowers 
that fringe its borders; the hurry and rush of 
it as it tumbles down the narrow flumes, its 
mimic roar as of cascades when it pours 
through the little gates into the plowed fur- 
rows of the level land. These, perhaps, are 
the voices of waters in all countries, and these 
chiefly speak to us during the day. But at 
night, when we steal out to take a last look 
at our possessions, other voices rise, which, 
tho almost inaudible to the ear of the sense, 
are yet heard shaking in their beauty. That 
still, brown stream among the orange trees, 
so unruffled in its progress that it mirrors, 
with scarcely a blur, the drooping branch, the 
slender rim of moon, —it has seemed silent 
enough all day, yet now it rustles like the 
silken garments of fairies to the bending ear. 
And down yonder in the alfalfa, where Ignacio 
with his shovel and lantern plods up and down 
like a  Will-o’-the-wisp 
strange song the water is singing him! 


what a 
How 
it creeps among the tired, too-early blossomed 
heads of alfalfa with a low, pervading sigh, a 


in harness, 


whispered protest against the reaper who waits 
the perfection of their flower. As it spreads 
in tiny wavelets over the field there is a 
mysterious stirring of the air, a murmur that 
beats with delicate insistence upon the ear, 
penetrating even Ignacio’s Indian soul with 
a vague sense of uneasiness. “The water 
talks,” he said to us once. And he whistles 
softly to the dog, coaxing him to his side 
in a desire for companionship before the un- 
known. 














SMALL CHANGE. 

At a recent dinner given by Andrew Car- 
negie an eminent lawyer, seated half-way down 
the table, was deeply immersed in conversation 
with his neighbor, when the host opened up the 
subject of the British coinage system and showed 
signs of wishing undivided attention. 

“Every other civilized nation,” he declaimed, 
“has the decimal system, while England adheres 
to the absurd and cumbrous table of pounds, shil- 
lings and pence.” Rap-rap-rap. 

The raps were for the lawyer, who remained 
absorbed in his own conversation. “And even 
farthings,” continued the ironmaster. “Is there 
anything else in finance so ridiculous as the far- 
thing?” Rap-rap. 

The lawyer glanced around somewhat impa- 
tiently. 

“Judge G 
do the 
things ?” 

“To enable the Scotch to practise benevolence, 
Mr. Carnegie,” retorted the lawyer.—Success. 





»’ Mr. Carnegie called out, “why 
3ritish continue their coinage of far- 





FORESIGHT, 

Being requested by the disconsolate weeping 
widow of one of his late fellow townsmen to 
place on the slab of her dear departed the words 
“My sorrow is greater than I can bear,” he took 
care to space the sentence so that room was left 
for an addition. 

A few months later she called to inquire how 
much it would cost to efface the inscription and 
substitute another. 

“No need of that, marm,” he answered sooth- 
ingly; “you see there’s jes’ room to add ‘alone.’ ” 


A MERE SLIP OF THE MIND. 

Otp Gent: “Hi, you boy, what are you doing 
out here fishing? Don’t you know you ought to 
be at school?” 

SMALL Boy: “There now! 
gotten something.” 


I knew I had for- 





TO SECURE ISOLATION. 
Sue: “They say that an apple a day 
the doctor away.” 
He: “Why stop there? 
keep everybody away.” 


will keep 


An onion a day will 


PRETTY NEAR HIS LIMIT. 
“Wouldn’t you like another piece of cake, 
dear?” asked the good lady of the urchin at the 
end of the ‘Christmas dinner. 
“No’m, I guess not,” said the boy dubiously. 
“T could chew it, but I couldn’t 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 


swallow it.”— 





Humor 


of Lite 

















SUCH A QUESTION! 
Will 


DENTIST: have gas, Madam? It with 


you. 
PuRITANICAL Patient: You don’t suppose I’m going to 
let you grope around in tne dark, do you? 


you rests 


—Judge 
A LITTLE BOY’S FIRST COMPOSITION 
ABOUT A PIG. 

Pigs are very queer animals. The pig has its 
uses. Our dog don’t like pigs. His name is Nero. 
Our teacher read a piece one day about a wicked 
king named Nero. I like good men. My papa 
is an awful good man. He don’t swear and he 
don’t blaspheme. Men are very useful. They 
have a great many uses which I can’t stop to 
tell them all. This is all I can think of about the 
pig.—Woman’s Home Companion. 


PREJUDICE. 

In a criminal case tried in an Irish court the 
prisoner’s counsel challenged juryman after jury- 
man, and when at length the empanelling was 
completed the prisoner bent over the dock and 
whispered to his counsel: 

“The jury’s all right now, I think,” he said, “but 
ye must challenge the judge. I’ve been convicted 
under him siveral times alridy and maybe he’s 
beginnin’ to have a prejudice.” 
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IN THE PUBLIC EYE 
“Wot’s ’e follerin’ the copper for?” 
“It’s only ’is blcomin’ side. ’E wants people to fink 


’e’s done somefink!”’ 
—Purich 


MISTAKEN IDENTITY. 

When Charlie was first taken to Sunday-schgol 
he watched with great interest the superintendent, 
an old gentleman with white hair and beard. Ne- 
turning home, he ran to his mother and cried 
excitedly: “Mamma, mamma, who do you sup- 
pose was at Sunday-school? Adam!’—IVoman’s 
Home Companion. 


EFFECT OF RELIGION. 

“Uncle Mose,” said a drummer addressing jan 
old colored man seated on a dry-goods box! in 
front of the v:llage store, “they tell me that you 
remember seeing George Washington. Am I ntis- 
taken ?” 

“No sah,” said Uncle Mose. “I uster ’member 
seein’ him, but I done fo’got sence I jined! de 
chu’ch.” 


NO HARM DONE. 
Mrs. Newep: “Oh, John, I baked a cake this 
morning and sect it on the window sill and a 
I feel like uy 
ine.” 
Newep: “Oh, don’t cry. One tramp less in 
the wozld dcesn’t matter.—Chicago Daily News. 


BEATS A BABY FOOD. 
“Your ¢@wn baby, if you have one,” advertised 
the entergrising photographer, “can be enlarged, 
tinted and\framed for $9.75 per dozen.” 


DOUBLE-POINTED. 
“Say, I don’t know just how to take Miss Cut- 
ting’s comment on my singing.” 
“What did she say?” 
“She sa’d Caruso’s voice was excellent, but 
mine was better still,”"—-Lippincott’s. 


A HEART-BREAKING PICTURE 

The solemnity of the meeting was ser 
what disturbed when the eloquent y 
theologian pictured in glowing words 
selfishness of men who spent their even 
at the club, leaving their wives in loneli 
at home. 

“Think, my hearers,” said he, “of a 
neglected wife, all alone in the great dr 
house, rocking the cradle of her slee; 
babe with one foot and wiping away 
tears with the cther.” 


IN SEARCH OF HIS HOME. 

A peaceable resident of West Sixty-fifth 
Street was rudely awakened from sleep last 
week, at about 2.30 A. M., by a loud ring- 
ing at his doorbell. 

Throwing open the window, he stuck his 
head out and in no very pleasant manner de- 
manded to know what was wanted. 

“'Scuse me, sir?” answered a muddled voice. 
“Does Jones—hic—hic—live here?” 
“Jones?” said the party addressed, angrily. “Of 
What the devil do you mean by ring- 
Who 


course not. 
ing people’s bells at this time of morning? 
are you, anyway ?” 

“Who’m I?” asked the disturber, apparently 
surprised at not being recognized. “Why, I’m 
Jones.” —Lip pincott’s. 


REAL ECONOMY. 

A New England mother had come upon her 
eight-year-old son enjoying a feast whcreof the 
components were jam, butter and bread. 

“Son,” said the mother, “don’t you think it a 
bit extravagant to eat butter with that fine jam?” 

“No, ma’am,” was the response. “It’s econom- 
ical; the same piece of bread does for both.”— 
Lip pincott’s. 


A YELLOW JOURNAL. 
This is an extract from a Siamese paper that 
has an English column for foreign readers: 
“Shooting Outrage—O Fearful Agony.—Khoon 
Tong was a man of Langoon, and on his return 
accidentally shot at by some miscreant scoundrels. 


Untimely death, oh, fearful! All men expressed 
their mourn. The cowardice dogs is still at 
large.” 


REAL SOLICITUDE. 

Husspanp: “You are quite comfortable, dear?” 

Wire: “Yes, love.” 

Hussanp: “The cushions are easy and soft?” 

Wire: “Yes, darling.” 

Hussanp: “You don’t feel any jolts?” 

Wire: “No, sweetest.”® 

Hussanp: “And there is no draught on my 
lamb, is there?” 

Wire: “No, my ownest own.” 

Hussanp; “Then change seats with me.”— 
Ideas, 








